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PREFACE. 


THERE  is,  I  think,  a  unity  of  thought 
and  design  in  the  Lectures  and  Dis 
courses  herewith  published  which  the  titles 
they  severally  bear  might  fail  to  make  plain. 
The  causes  which  render  men  irreligious  or 
indifferent  to  religion  are  in  general  not 
rational  or  intellectual,  and  are  never  wholly 
so;  and  this  is  the  thought  which  has  guided 
me  in  the  lecture  on  Religious  Indifference. 
In  the  discourse  which  follows  I  have  made 
a  brief  survey  of  the  controversy  between 
Religion  and  Science,  in  which  the  causes  of 
unbelief  are  considered  from  a  more  exclu 
sively  intellectual  point  of  view.  The  lec 
ture  on  God  and  Christ  is  preliminary  and 
introductory  to  the  statement  and  enforce 
ment  of  Catholic  Truth,  which  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  discourses  that  follow.  In  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  lectures  I  have 
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considered  Christianity  in  its  historical  de 
velopment,  and  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
Church  is  Christianity  in  its  objective,  organic 
form.  Protestantism,  in  its  rise  and  decline, 
has  presented  itself  to  me  as  the  most  strik 
ing  example  of  the  failure  which  follows  upon 
all  attempts  to  give  strength  and  permanence 
to  Christian  faith  when  historic  Christianity, 
or  the  Catholic  Church,  is  not  recognized  as 
the  infallible  and  divinely-constituted  organ  of 
revealed  truth. 

PEORIA,  March  25,  1882. 
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LECTURES  AND  DISCOURSES. 
i. 

RELIGIOUS  INDIFFERENCE, 

RELIGION  is  co-extensive  with  human 
thought  and  history.  The  idea  of  an  in 
telligent  cause  is  an  element  ot  all  thinking,  and 
hence  to  be  rational  is  to  believe  in  God  ;  and  if 
here  and  there  men  have  doubted  or  denied  His 
being  they  have  also  doubted  and  denied  the  ex 
istence  of  the  external  world.  The  attempt  to 
found  a  philosophy  of  physical  science  upon  the 
theory  that  nature  does  not  exist  would  be  mad 
ness  ;  and  the  attempt  to  construct  a  system  of 
thought  or  conduct  upon  the  hypothesis  that  God 
is  not  would  be  folly.  But  we  cannot  think  that 
God  is  without  perceiving  our  dependence  on 
Him ;  and  this  is  the  root  and  origin  of  all  re 
ligion.  Hence  the  fear  lest  religion:  should  disap 
pear  from  earth  is  as  idle  as  would  be  the  appre 
hension  that  the  soul  is  in  danger  of  losing  the 
power  to  think  or  love. 

Religion,  therefore,  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  idea  of  God  which  is  impressed  upon  the 
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mind  by  the  law  of  nature  itself;  and,  since  reli 
gion  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  life  of  man, 
it  follows  that  it  is  the  most  essential  and  impor 
tant  element  in  his  life.  It  is  the  law  both  of  his 
thinking  and  his  acting.  He  can  no  more  escape 
from  it  than  from  God's  presence,  and  the  more 
truly  human  he  is — the  more  he  is  under  the  con 
trol  of  reason  and  conscience — the  more  com 
pletely  does  he  realize  that  religion  is  the  very 
soul  of  his  existence.  If  we  consider  the  subject 
in  the  light  of  facts  we  find  that  the  influence  of 
religion  has  been  paramount  in  human  history. 
The  peoples  of  the  earth  have  come  into  social 
and  political  existence  under  the  government  of 
a  priesthood,  from  whom  they  derived  their  first 
principles,  morals,  customs — in  a  word,  the  dis 
tinctive  elements  of  character  which  it  was  their 
mission  to  develop  during  the  course  of  ages. 
The  organization  of  the  family  and  of  property, 
the  government,  intellectual  and  material  pro 
gress,  have  invariably  been  intimately  related  to 
religious  faith.  This  is  true  alike  of  the  panthe 
istic  religion  of  India,  of  the  atheistic  creed  of 
China,  of  the  monotheism  of  Mahomet,  and  of  the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  as  revealed 
to  the  world,  by  Christ.  Religion  is  the  primal 
social  bond.  It  gives  ideals  to  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  the  state,  and  thereby  determines  and 
fixes  the  ends  and  aims  of  life,  and  lays  the  foun 
dations  of  morality.  The  power  of  religion  is 
comparable  to  the  force  of  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
whereas  philosophy  is  but  a  piece  of  human 
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mechanism,  which  depends  for  what  worth  and 
strength  there  may  be  in  it  upon  the  eternal 
basis  of  religious  truth,  even  when  it  seems  to 
conflict  with  its  principles  or  attempts  to  weaken 
its  action. 

God  is,  and  I  am.  These  are  not  only  the  two 
truths  of  which  I  am  most  certain,  but  they  con 
tain  all  that  is  necessary  for  my  happiness.  If 
I  knew  all  things,  and  should  find  that  there  is 
no  God,  the  universe  would  be  transformed,  for 
me,  into  a  boundless  untruth  and  mockery.  The 
cosmic  would  become  chaotic,  and  to  be  uncon 
scious  would  be  the  highest  good.  But  once  I 
know  that  God  is,  I  rest  in  Him.  That  He  is  is 
enough  both  for  my  mind  and  my  heart.  In  His 
divine  presence  I  take  the  measure  of  all  things. 
The  veil  that  time  and  space  hang  before  my 
eyes  falls  away  ;  the  ages,  with  their  freight  of 
human  souls  and  deeds,  roll  past  and  sink  into 
eternity,  and  God  remains.  He  alone  is  great; 
He  alone  is  worthy  of  praise,  of  adoration,  of 
love.  That  this  should  be  so,  and  that  men 
should  be  what  they  are,  is  the  most  inscrutable 
mystery.  We  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  of  eternit}^, 
and  in  our  hearts  recognize  the  worthlessness  of 
whatever  comes  to  end  ;  and  yet  we  live  captives 
of  sense  and  slaves  of  time,  as  though  we  had  no 
mind  or  soul  for  things  divine.  Fatal  charm  of 
sensation,  which  robs  us  of  forethought,  which  so 
entangles  us  in  material  surroundings  that  we  go 
on  in  a  kind  of  dream,  as  though  this  life  were 
immortal,  and  our  eyes  are  opened  for  the  first 
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time  when  the  grave  that  swallows  us  up  yawns 
before  us !  And  with  what  zest  we  play  our  little 
parts  !  We  have  no  time  to  give  to  God  and  the 
soul.  More  important  affairs  demand  our  atten 
tion.  We  are  busy  buying  and  selling  ;  we  are 
building  cities  and  railroads,  getting  and  spend 
ing  ;  we  lay  waste  our  powers,  and  live  in  anxious 
bondage  to  material  wants  "  and  formal  fellow- 

o 

ship  of  petty  things." 

"  Rapine,  avarice,  expense — 
This  is  idolatry  ;  and  these  we  adore. 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more. 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone  ;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 
And  pure  religion,  breathing  household  laws." 

Is  there  hope?  Can  it  be  that  men  who  have  no 
worthier  aims  in  life  were  ever  meant  to  know 
God  and  the  soul  ? 

"  We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see 
it,"  the  poet  says ;  and  are  we  not  forced  to  think 
that  these  busy  men  know  and  see  nothing  higher 
than  what  they  sell  over  their  counters  or  in  their 
boards  of  trade,  since  such  are  the  things  they 
love?  But  it  will  be  said  in  reply  :  Certainly  this 
life  of  which  you  speak  is  not  high ;  the  aims  ot 
these  people  are  not  exalted  ;  they  seek  money, 
pleasure,  position ;  it  is  at  best  a  sort  of  death  in 
life,  toil  and  trouble,  in  which  of  a  hundred  one 
succeeds,  only  to  find  that  his  success  has  not 
brought  peace  or  happiness,  has  not  even  enlarg 
ed  his  thoughts,  or  deepened  his  sympathies,  or 
purified  his  desires.  Be  it  so.  The  world  of  these 
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people  is  at  least  a  real  world.  They  know  that 
their  god  is  an  idol,  but  they  know  also  that  it 
is  made  of  gold.  They  take  things  as  they  find 
them ;  they  deal  with  facts  and  have  definite 
aims ;  and  this  is  the  secret  of  the  charm  and 
fascination  of  this  religion  of  the  world.  Though 
men  recognize  that  it  is  a  grovelling  superstition, 
they  still  cling  to  it  as  a  refuge  from  the  misery 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  If  God  is,  He  is  the 
highest,  and  to  love  Him  and  to  give  one's  life 
wholly  to  this  love  would  be  perfect  wisdom  and 
perfect  happiness.  But  (such  seems  to  be  the  real 
thought  of  the  multitude)  we  know  that  the  world 
is,  and  we  only  believe  that  God  is ;  and  hence 
the  religion  of  the  world  is  stronger  than  the  re 
ligion  of  God,  as  knowledge  is  more  certain  than 
faith,  as  a  loaf  of  bread  is  better  than  imagination 
of  a  feast.  Our  feet  rest  upon  matter,  and  matter 
is  the  breath  and  nourishment  of  life.  From  the 
earth  our  joys  bubble  forth,  and  the  sun  shines 
upon  our  sorrows.  We  are  but  threads  in  great 
Nature's  woof,  and  all  our  thoughts  and  all  our 
loves  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  universe  of  mov 
ing,  all-embracing  matter.  And  so  these  multi 
tudes  are  caught  and  hang  helpless  in  the  web  of 
material  things,  and  give  no  heed  to  the  high 
aspirations  of  the  human  heart,  to  its  boundless 
yearnings  and  infinite  hopes,  but  sink  the  soul  in 
sensation  and  seek  to  persuade  themselves  that 
so  they  make  the  most  of  life.  As  a  consequence 
the  characteristic  feature  of  our  age  is  indifference 
to  God  and  the  soul.  They  are  excluded  from  all 
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the  great  questions  that  agitate  the  public  mind. 
When  men  speak  of  progress,  of  civilization,  of 
morality,  of  education,  they  take  a  secular  and 
utilitarian  view  of  these  subjects.  True  and  good 
and  beautiful  is  whatever  makes  this  present  life 
rich  in  pleasant  sensations.  The  thoughts  of  the 
crowd  are  bounded  by  the  horizon,  and  whatever 
may  be  above  or  beyond  is  held  to  be  irrelevant. 
He  who,  in  studying  the  civilization  of  a  people, 
should  make  their  faith  or  want  of  faith  in  God 
and  the  soul  his  standard  would  not  be  a  man  of 
this  age  ;  and  whosoever,  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  national  morality,  should  be  guided  by  the 
Christian  idea  of  sin  would  hardly  escape  ridicule. 
Horror  of  sin  has  almost  died  away,  and  in  its 
place  we  have  polemics  against  crime.  Murder, 
theft,  drunkenness,  and  adultery  are  denounced 
and  sometimes  punished,  not  because  they  are 
offences  against  God,  but  because  they  are  hurt 
ful  to  man.  The  father  warns  his  child  against 
these  crimes,  not  because  they  will  imperil  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  but  because  they  will  endan 
ger  his  success  in  life.  The  religious  test  of  mo 
rality  is  thus  superseded  by  the  social  test.  And 
so  public  opinion,  in  pronouncing  upon  the  worth 
of  a  man's  life,  forms  its  judgment  without  regard 
to  his  religion  or  want  of  religion.  Our  saint  is 
the  saint  of  paganism — the  man  who  has  deserved 
well  of  his  city  or  his  country.  In  education  we 
hold  that  the  teaching  of  religious  doctrines  is  an 
evil  and  an  anachronism  ;  and  religion,  even  where 
it  is  still  found,  is  valued  not  for  itself  but  as  a 
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means  of  culture  and  a  solace.  But  few  pray,  and 
the  crowd  doubts  that  prayer  is  heard,  because 
when  they  ask  for  health,  or  money,  or  sensible 
delights  these  things  are  not  granted  to  them.  Of 
spiritual  states  and  blessings  they  seem  to  have  no 
conception  at  all,  so  infinitely  far  away  are  they 
from  the  thought  that  in  these  the  chief  good  of 
life  is  to  be  sought  and  found.  The  great  body 
even  of  nominal  Christians  live  as  though  their 
religion  were  a  dream  or  an"  untruth.  In  all 
things  they  give  precedence  to  the  concerns  of 
this  life.  Their  thoughts,  desires,  and  labors 
move  in  the  narrow  circle  of  earth  and  centre  in 
carnal  things.  They  cannot  even  speak  of  reli 
gion  without  using  unreal  words — words  that  re 
present  for  them  no  living  thought,  or  hope,  or 
aim.  Hence  on  this  subject  they  are  either  alto 
gether  silent  or  fatally  fall  into  cant.  They  deny 
God  even  in  confessing  their  faith  in  Him.  They 
consent  that  religion  console  us  in  sorrow,  refine 
our  joys,  and  spiritualize  our  hopes ;  but  that  it 
should  conflict,  at  any  time  or  in  any  way,  with 
our  worldly  ends  and  prospects  is  to  them  a  scandal 
and  intolerable.  It  may  be  a  servant  and  minister 
to  our  peace  and  comfort,  but,  however  they  may 
speak,  their  deeds  proclaim  that  their  living  faith 
is  in  this  life  only,  and  hence  they  count  it  pre 
posterous  that  its  concerns  and  interests  should 
in  the  least  be  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  a  fu 
ture  existence  which  to  them  is  at  best  but  hypo 
thetical.  The  spirit  of  secularism  is  in  the  air, 
aad  atheism  is  implied  in  much  of  the  religious- 
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ness  of  our  time.  The  gospel  is  preached  in  the 
name  of  man,  and  not  in  the  nameof*God.  In 
asmuch  as  Christianity  has  awakened  in  man  a 
deeper  sense  of  his  worth  and  freedom,  and  there 
by  widened  the  boundaries  of  liberty  and  increas 
ed  human  energy,  it  is  held  to  be  good  ;  but  inas 
much  as  it  is  God's  authentic  word,  calling  upon 
all  men  to  repent,  to  live  soberly,  and  justly,  and 
piously,  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way  and  thereby 
enter  into  life  eveVlasting,  it  is  as  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness  to  which  no  answer  comes  but  its  own 
echo.  Popular  preaching,  where  religious  themes 
are  still  thought  to  be  in  place  in  the  pulpit,  is 
that  which  expounds  the  temporal  benefits  of  faith. 
It  is  self-laudation.  Our  liberty,  our  wealth,  our 
power,  our  knowledge,  our  virtue — whatever,  in 
a  word,  is  ours  is  the  best,  and  so  we  con 
clude  that  our  religion,  too,  is  excellent.  And 
when  the  preacher  inveighs  against  the  evils  of 
the  times  he  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that 
vice,  in  losing  its  coarseness,  loses  also  its  guilt. 
The  God  who  searcheth  the  reins  and  the  heart 
does  not  speak  in  these  sermons,  but  in  his 
place  there  is  some  moral  order  of  the  universe, 
some  greatest  happiness-principle  and  wisdom 
for  a  man's  self.  Hence  they  tell  of  the  pleasures 
of  benevolence,  of  the  excellence  of  culture,  of 
the  uses  of  knowledge,  of  the  purifying  influ 
ence  of  home ;  or  they  treat  of  hygiene,  of  art 
and  literature;  while  the  more  popular  sort  dress 
the  pulpit  like  a  stage  and  play  the  actor's  part. 
They  choose  fantastic  subjects,  lay  hold  on  what- 
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ever  happens  to  horrify  or  excite  the  public  ima 
gination,  and  do  not  trust  themselves  to  point 
a  moral  except  in  connection  with  some  present 
theme  of  gossip.  Thus  does  the  preacher  con 
fess  that  faith  is  dead.  Little  occasion  is  there  to 
take  scandal  at  the  utterances  of  outspoken  infi 
dels — of  men  who,  in  the  name  of  science  or  liber 
ty,  or  under  whatever  pretext,  proclaim  that  God 
is  a  myth  or  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  that  this  life  is 
all  in  all.  In  the  presence  of  these  theorists  we 
know  where  we  stand  ;  the  ground  under  our  feet 
is  immovable,  and  the  heavens  above  us  are  clear 
and  calm.  But  when  the  voice  of  faith  itself 
sounds  from  an  empty  heart,  and  those  who  pro 
fess  religion  have  denied  its  meaning  and  power, 
there  is  cause  for  bewilderment.  We  are  almost 
tempted  not  to  condemn  him  who  said  there  is 
more  faith  in  honest  doubt  than  in  half  the  creeds. 
Consider  those  who  are  called  Christians.  Are 
they  distinguishable  from  the  crowd  of  world 
lings?  Do  they  love  money,  or  pleasure,  or 
honor,  or  position  less  than  the  pagan  multitude? 
Is  not  their  public  opinion  to  the  effect  that  God 
does  not  bless  the  poor,  that  the  possession  of  the 
goods  of  this  life  is  the  test  of  the  divine  favor? 
And  what  is  this  but  materialism,  and,  if  you  will, 
atheism?  Let  us  hear  the  words  of  a  religious 
teacher  here  in  America :  "  For  a  very  large 
class,"  he  says,  "  the  Church  furnishes  opportunity 
for  a  pleasant  social  life  which  is  in  no  way  dif 
ferent  from  the  social  life  of  amiable,  intelligent 
people  out  of  the  Church — that  is,  there  is  nothing 
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distinctively  religious  about  it.  For  this  class  all 
the  barriers  and  distinctions  between  the  Church 
and  the  world  have  been  removed.  Church  work 
is  for  them,  in  all  its  forms,  a  kind  of  sacred  amuse 
ment.  Public  worship,  with  its  pulpit  oratory 
and  modern  church  music,  is  an  aesthetic  enter 
tainment.  They  have  developed  a  religion  which 
is  not  religious.  They  have  learned  how  to  be 
Christians,  according  to  their  meaning,  without 
self-denial  or  any  abridgment  of  the  pleasures, 
pursuits,  or  ambitions  of  people  who  acknowledge 
no  religious  obligations.  .  .  .  They  do  not 
believe  the  creeds  which  they  subscribe  when 
they  join  the  Church,  and  generally  make  no 
secret  afterward  of  their  doubt  or  disbelief  re 
specting  various  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris 
tianity."*  There  is  no  religious  seriousness  or 
earnestness  in  these  people.  They  are  neither 
hot  nor  cold.  Their  religion  is  merely  a  social 
convenience.  They  do  not  give,  or  feel,  or  seek  for 
religious  reasons  for  their  conduct.  Their  faith  is 
not  in  God,  but  in  the  decencies  and  refinements 
of  life.  They  are  not  anxious,  they  are  not  trou 
bled,  they  do  not  stand  in  dread  of  God's  judg 
ment  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  religion  suggests  to 
them  only  bright  and  cheerful  thoughts.  They 
do  not  believe  in  a  God  who  punishes,  and  hence 
they  do  not  believe  in  penance,  in  austerity,  in 
self-denial.  That  a  man  should  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  wife  and  children,  and  cleave  to  God 
only,  is  to  them  incomprehensible.  -The  question 

*  Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  American  Life* 
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of  Christ,  What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  but  lose  his  soul?  is  to  them  mean 
ingless.  They  cannot  conceive  that  any  soul,  if 
they  believe  in  a  soul,  should  be  lost.  To  accept 
such  a  possibility  is  in  their  eyes  the  mark  of  a 
narrow  and  intolerant  spirit.  The  mother  who  is 
most  regular  in  attendance  at  church  has  no  care 
to  bring  up  her  children  in  her  own  belief;  nor  is 
she  made  the  least  unhappy  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  no  faith  at  all.  If  such  is  the  state 
of  indifference  of  the  very  great  number  of  those 
who  are  called  Christians,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  vast  body  of  the  people  who  are  without  even 
the  semblance  of  religion  ?  They  have  no  sense  of 
God's  presence  in  the  world,  and  move  about  ob 
durate  and  blind,  in  dumb  unconsciousness  of  His 
divine  being.  They  are  not  the  enemies  of  reli 
gion  ;  they  have  no  hatred  of  it ;  they  simply  know 
nothing  of  it  and  have  no  desire  to  know  any 
thing.  It  is  as  though  religion  were  poetry  or 
metaphysics,  and  these  multitudes  had  no  taste 
for  such  matters — were  occupied  with  other  things 
that  concern  them  more  nearly.  They  eat,  they 
drink,  they  marry,  they  give  in  marriage,  they 
buy,  they  sell,  they  plant,  they  build,  they  die  and 
are  buried ;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  human  life  as 
they  view  it.  If  there  is  a  God,  they  seem  to  say, 
He  is  not  our  God,  nor  are  we  His  people.  To 
escape  His  presence  they  do  not  fly  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  but  sink  the  soul  in  matter  and  die 
away  from  the  light  of  His  countenance. 

And    yet,  my  brethren,  it  is  indubitable,  as   I 
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have  said,  that  God  and  the  soul  are  the  first 
truths  given  in  consciousness,  and  they  remain  for 
ever  the  highest  factors  in  a  truly  human  life. 
Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  there  is  no  God  and 
no  soul.  Then  is  there  no  absolute  right  or 
wrong,  no  divine  justice,  no  moral  responsibility, 
no  infinite  truth  ;  then  is  man  not  what  we  believe 
him  to  be,  but  digested  matter,  without  liberty 
and  without  honor.  Then  are  all  those  high 
terms  in  which,  from  the  beginning  and  every 
where,  he  has  spoken  of  himself  and  his  hopes 
and  aspirations  mere  hollow  cant  or  drivelling 
idiocy ;  then  is  reason  itself  a  delusion  and  con 
science  a  mockery.  The  fair  world  is  swallowed 
up  in  chaos;  and  from  the  bosom  of  universal 
ruin  what  can  we  do  but  curse  the  soul's  high 
thought  of  itself;  curse  all  dreams  of  glory,  of 
name  and  fame,  all  striving  after  wealth  and  plea 
sure  ;  curse  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  call 
upon  death  to  blot  us  out?  If  God  is  not,  why 
should  any  man  care  to  be  ?  He  is  the  life,  and 
light,  and  mind,  and  love  that  gives  beauty  and 
worth  to  the  world,  and  without  Him  whatever  is 
is  but  fit  to  perish  utterly.  A  deeper  view  shows 
that  even  when  man  attempts  to  put  God  and  the 
soul  aside  he  still  supposes  them  to  exist.  They 
are  like  the  laws  of  nature  which  control  all  the 
processes  of  our  being,  and  of  whose  existence  we 
are  habitually  unconscious.  They  lie  about  us 
and  within  us  deep  as  life. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  mystery 
that  man,  intuitively  knowing  that  God  is,  should 
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take  interest  in  everything  rather  than  in  his  rela 
tionship  to  God  ?  Many  causes  work  to  this  end. 
It  is,  in  part,  the  result  of  the  general  law  which 
makes  it  easier  to  sink  than  to  rise.  We  lie  bed 
ded  by  nature  in  a  gulf  fearfully  low.  How  short 
a  time  are  even  the  strongest  minds  able  to  re- 
main  upon  the  summits  of  thought!  How  quick 
ly  even  the  heavenliest  natures  descend  from  the 
heights  of  contemplation  to  which  they  attain 
only  at  intervals!  As  the  water  flows  downward, 
so  do  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  men  tend  to 
planes  that  are  lower  than  their  source.  Our  ha 
bitual  world  is  the  world  of  sense ;  and  sight,  and 
taste,  and  touch  do  not  of  themselves  or  readily 
minister  to  moral  and  religious  purposes.  They 
rather  entangle  us  in  the  web  of  time  and  space, 
and  enslave  us  to  petty  aims  and  superficial  en 
joyments.  They  do  not  touch  the  everlasting 
foundations  of  our  being  and  disclose  to  view  the 
infinite  heavens.  The  life  of  the  senses  is  life  in 
the  present  moment.  It  looks  neither  before  nor 
after,  but  hurries  on  from  sensation  to  sensation 
in  an  instinctive  rather  than  in  a  rational  way. 
We  are  drawn  towards  the  earth  by  all  the  forces 
of  our  physical  nature ;  our  predominant  affinities 
are  with  it,  and  we  know  it  and  love  it  without 
effort;  whereas  to  know  and  love  God  effort  is 
required.  And  this  is  painful,  and  we  shrink  from 
pain.  The  life  of  the  senses  is,  indeed,  a  restless, 
disappointing  kind  of  life,  because  God's  presence 
haunts  us  ;  but  still  we  look  beneath  us  and  sift 
the  dust  and  sand  of  earth,  thinking  to  find  hidden 
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treasures  there.  We  dive  for  pearls,  and  deem 
ourselves  fortunate  when  we  bring  up  some  poor 
mollusk.  Again,  the  world  of  religion  is  unseen, 
and  its  rewards,  as  generally  apprehended,  are 
future  ;  and  for  the  man  whose  heart  is  in  sensible 
delights  the  unseen  and  the  future  are  the  unreal, 
are  as  though  they  were  not.  He  is  so  bewil 
dered,  dazzled,  and  fascinated  by  the  world  which 
he  sees  and  touches,  by  the  rush,  and  noise,  and 
gaudy  ensigns  of  mere  earthly  existence,  that  he 
seems  incapable  of  realizing  that  there  should  be 
anything  higher  or  different.  We  know  how  nar 
row7  is  the  circle  within  which  each  one  of  us 
walks,  that  we  move  about  "  in  worlds  not  real 
ized,"  and  have  but  feeble  power  to  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  men  whose  way  of  life  is  different 
from  our  own.  In  a  great  city  men  jostle  one  an 
other  in  the  street  who  live  in  spheres  of  thought 
and  feeling  as  widely  apart  as  though  they  dwelt 
in  separate  planets.  Each  one  sees  and  under 
stands  only  what  he  bears  in  his  heart,  so  that 
each  circle  is  a  distinct  world,  invisible,  unknown, 
and  unintelligible  save  to  its  own  little  population. 
Our  successes  and  our  failures,  what  we  do  and 
what  we  suffer,  are  as  stones  in  the  walls  of  the 
prison-house  that  shuts  us  out  from  companion 
ship  with  our  fellows ;  and  hence  as  we  grow  in 
years  and  in  knowledge  an  increasing  loneliness 
gathers  round  us.  In  virtue  of  a  similar  law  the 
man  who  yields  to  natural  attractions  and  suffers 
his  life-current  to  flow  in  the  channels  of  sense  is 
drawn  farther  and  farther  away  from  God,  until 
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at  length  his  perception  of  the  unseen  world  is 
blunted,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  earth,  he  sinks 
into  stolid  animal  indifference  to  heaven,  which  is 
the  soul's  home. 

Material  things  are  not  more  certain  than  spi 
ritual  truths,  but  we  grasp  them  more  readily, 
and  to  understand  them  no  moral  preparation  is 
necessary.  All  men  are  able  to  appreciate  the 
good  there  is  in  health,  power,  position,  and  the 
pleasures  of  sense ;  but  from  the  animal  man  the 
divine  life  is  hidden,  because  to  its  perception 
moral  conditions  are  as  indispensable  as  is  intel 
lectual  training  to  one  who  would  find  himself  at 
home  in  philosophic  discourse.  Again,  God's  pre 
sence  is  most  immediately  felt  in  the  conscience, 
and  the  highest  power  of  religion  is  revealed 
in  conduct.  Religion  is  indeed  more  than  mo 
rality,  but  where  there  is  no  morality  there  can  be 
no  true  religion.  The  pure  of  heart  see  God,  and 
He  is  hidden  from  the  soul  that  is  mired  in  the 
slough  of  the  senses.  Moral  disorders  disturb  our 
intellectual  view.  Where  the  lower  self  predomi 
nates  reason  is  brought  into  requisition  to  show 
that  this  is  not  wrong.  A  corrupt  heart  begets  a 
sophistical  mind,  and  a  sensual  temper  creates  re 
pugnance  to  truth.  Hence  religious  scepticism 
or  indifference  finds  such  ready  acceptance  among 
young  men  whose  passions  are  unbridled.  Their 
religious  views  tell  the  history  of  their  lives. 
They  affect  a  superior  indifference,  when  in  fact 
they  are  only  confessing  that  they  have  not  the 
courage  to  be  men.  What  they  know  is  little 
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and  fragmentary,  a  patchwork  of  objections  and 
notions  picked  up  here  and  there  in  reviews  and 
lectures,  trivial  and  incoherent,  a  mere  litter  of 
ideas;  but  any  argument  is  good  enough  when 
we  wish  to  persuade  ourselves  that  what  is  plea 
sant  is  right,  or  that  what  is  difficult  need  not  be 
done  ;  so  naturally  do  our  opinions  fall  to  the  level 
of  our  lives.  As  a  life  of  obedience,  self-denial, 
and  purity  strengthens  faith  and  zeal  and  spiritual 
insight,  and  fills  us  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  re 
ality  of  the  world  which  we  see  not,  so  does  a 
disorderly,  self-indulgent,  and  sensual  life  rob  us 
of  spiritual  discernment  and  of  relish  for  heavenly 
things.  "  Whoever,"  says  Plato,  "  abandons  him 
self,  whether  to  sensuality  or  to  anger,  can  have 
only  mortal  thoughts.  But  he  who,  through  love 
of  truth,  strives  to  think  the  immortal  and  the 
godlike  will  attain  to  immortality,  to  supreme 
happiness,  because  he  cultivates  in  himself  the 
divine  and  bears  God  in  his  soul.  '  The  heart 
rather  than  the  mind  is  the  fountain-head  of  our 
opinions  and  beliefs.  Free-will  influences  our 
thinking  not  less  than  our  acting,  and  when  it 
has  been  bribed  by  passion  it  corrupts  the  intel 
lect.  A  man  may  be  as  guilty  for  a  wrong  belief 
as  for  an  evil  deed  ;  and  no  greater  absurdity  has 
been  advanced  than  the  notion  that  we  are  not 
responsible  for  our  faith  or  want  of  faith.  A  fault 
of  will  is  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  our  errors, 
which  commonly  spring  from  self-love,  pride,  van 
ity,  sensuality,  greed,  indolence,  or  some  other  per- 
verseness  of  our  nature.  And  so  it  will  be  found, 
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if  we  search  diligently,  that  men  who  are  indifferent 
to  religion  are  so,  not  from  rational  motives,  but 
from  a  moral  fault.  They  have  not  the  will  to 
lift  themselves  above  the  world  of  matter  into  the 
clear  heaven  of  God's  truth,  and  they  therefore 
ignore  the  higher  life,  with  the  implication  that 
their  conduct  is  based  upon  reason.  Whether  or 
not  religious  indifference  is  the  logical  result  of 
profound  thought  and  scientific  research  is  a 
question  which  is  not  pertinent  to  the  case  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  now  concerned  ;  for,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  neither  think  deeply  nor 
investigate  carefully.  They  have  made  no  serious 
study,  whether  of  philosophy  or  religion.  They 
prefer  the  business  and  pleasures  of  this  life  to 
higher  aims  and  hopes ;  it  is  a  matter  of  taste 
with  them,  and  not  of  conviction,  and  they  do  not 
seek  any  more  than  other  people  to  ground  their 
preferences  upon  arguments.  Religion  may  be 
good  enough,  they  say,  but  they  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  it.  Let  those  enjoy  it  to  whom  it  gives 
pleasure.  They  are  content  to  take  life  as  they 
find  it  and  to  abide  the  consequences  If  there  is 
a  God  He  is  good  and  will  not  deal  harshly  with 
His  creatures.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  this  habit  of 
mind  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  way  of  living,  and  not 
of  rational  investigation  ;  of  absence  of  thought, 
and  not  of  too  much  thinking.  Men  lack  reason, 
as  Fenelon  says,  more  than  religion.  Were  they 
better  thinkers  they  would  believe  more  devout 
ly.  Bacon's  apothegm  may  come  in  here :  "  It  is 
true,"  he  says,  "  that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth 
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men's  minds  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy 
bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion  ;  for  while 
the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second  causes  scat 
tered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  and  go  no 
farther ;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them 
confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly 
to  Providence  and  deity."  Religious  indifference 
assuredly  need  not  spring  from  deep  thought. 
There  are  no  greater  minds  than  St.  Augustine 
and  Bossuet,  Leibnitz  and  Pascal,  Bacon  and 
Newton.  Indeed,  a  noteworthy  characteristic  of 
the  indifferentist  is  aversion  to  serious  thought, 
which  is  not  possible  without  effort,  and  is  pain 
ful,  and  hence  he  takes  a  frivolous  or  common 
place  view  of  life.  But  religion  is,  as  Pascal  says, 
so  supreme  a  concern  that  it  is  just  that  those 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  seek  it  where  it 
is  obscure  should  be  deprived  of  it  altogether. 
*  There  is,  however,  I  shall  be  told,  a  large  num 
ber  of  persons  who  have  no  religious  belief,  and 
who  yet  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  reli 
gious  questions.  They  are  indifferent,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  are  unthinking.  They 
examine  and  discuss  ;  they  listen  to  arguments  for 
and  against  faith  ;  they  read  much,  and  form  and 
re-form  their  opinions,  and  yet  are  never  persuad 
ed  that  a  man's  religion  is  the  first  and  essential 
element  in  his  life.  But  this  crowd,  as  any  un 
prejudiced  observer  must  admit,  neither  seek 
earnestly,  nor  think  acutely,  nor  reason  closely. 
Their  religious  inquiry  is  a  kind  of  mental  dis 
sipation,  not  a  process  of  investigation.  They 
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are  caught  in  a  mist  of  views,  opinions,  and  ob 
jections,  and  the  farthest  point  they  reach  is  to 
say  with  the- Athenians  to  St.  Paul:  "We  will 
hear  you  on  this  subject  some  other  day."  They 
tacitly  assume  that  religion  is  at  best  but  a  side 
issue,  and  is  not  indispensable  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  of  life.  They  have  all  the 
while  an  implied  persuasion  that  they  are  engaged 
in  more  important  affairs  than  God,  and  the  soul, 
and  life  everlasting.  They  are  hammering  wood 
and  iron  and  stone;  they  are  building  cities; 
they  are  making  and  selling  clothes;  they  are 
sowing  grain ;  they  are  running  for  office  ;  they 
are  doing  the  great  world's  work:  and  if  in  an 
idle  hour  they  listen  to  some  discourse  on  God's 
kingdom,  it  is  an  act  of  condescension  which 
should  not  go  without  acknowledgment.  With 
what  glowing  enthusiasm  does  not  the  fair  believ 
er  tell  the  preacher  that  his  sermon  was  honored 
to-day  by  the  presenc2  of  some  shrewd  lawyer,  or 
empiric,  or  politician  !  These  great  minds  have 
stooped  to  the  level  of  divine  truth.  The  most 
fathomless  mystery  to  me  is  that  man  should  be 
the  noblest  work  of  God  visible  in  the  universe  ; 
and  the  only  faint  ray  of  light  I  catch  is  in  believ 
ing  that  he  is  a  fallen  being,  that  original  sin  is 
a  fact  of  observation  as  well  as  an  article  of  faith.  •,„ 

It  is  a  delusion  peculiar  to  a  rationalistic  age  to 
imagine  that  the  intellect  is  the  organ  of  faith,  or 
that  the  question  between  religion  and  indiffer 
ence  is  one  in  which  the  mental  faculties  alone  are 
competent  to  pronounce.  Faith  certainly  sup- 
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poses  knowledge  ;  but  in  religion,  as  in  science 
itself,  what  we  believe  is  infinitely  more  than  what 
we  know  ;  and  hence  the  attempt  to  make  the  rea 
son  the  sufficient  measure  of  faith  is  absurd  and 
unnatural.  It  was  Bacon  who  said  that  the  mind, 
so  far  as  possible,  should  be  widened  to  the  bound 
lessness  of  God's  mysteries,  and  not  the  mysteries 
narrowed  to  the  limits  of  human  understanding ; 
and  the  great  minds  of  all  ages  unite  in  condemn 
ing  the  shallow  intellectualism  which  pretends  to 
explain,  catalogue,  label,  and  stow  away  in  the 
brain-cells  God's  infinite  works.  Now,  the  crowd 
of  indifferentists,  who,  as  we  will  suppose,  give 
some  thought  to  questions  of  religion,  proceed 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  real  and  the  ration 
al  are  identical,  and  hence  they  accept  as  existing 
only  what  is  clear  to  their  understanding.  In 
other  words,  they  propose  to  resolve  all  the  posi 
tive  forces  of  life  and  nature  into  mental  ab 
stractions  ;  and  whatever  will  not  fit  into  this  im 
aginary  and  impossible  world  of  theirs  they  re 
ject  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  commend  itself 
to  their  reason.  If  they  are  to  have  a  religion  it 
must  be  without  mystery  and  in  harmony  with 
their  subjective  notions  of  things.  Heaven  and 
earth,  time  and  eternity,  God  and  the  soul,  are  to 
be  recognized  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  made 
to  fit  in  the  Procrustes  bed  of  a  dwarfed  and  warp 
ed  intellectualism.  The  extravagance  of  such  de 
mands  would  repel  us  less  if  those  by  whom  they 
are  made  possessed  thoroughly  trained  and  cul 
tivated  intellects  ;  but  we  find  almost  invariably 
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that,  though  they  may  have  read  a  great  deal, 
they  are  strangers  to  the  best  thought  and  culture 
of  the  world.  They  have  skimmed  over  many 
things  and  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  nothing. 
Their  minds  resemble  a  concave  mirror,  which 
receives  an  image  of  whatever  is  presented,  but 
gives  to  nothing  its  true  shape  and  likeness  ;  and 
yet  they  are  ready  to  pronounce  authoritatively 
upon  the  highest  and  profoundest  questions  of 
the  soul.  They  dwell  habitually  in  the  midst  of 
the  noise  and  glare  of  the  world,  in  the  whirl  of 
business  and  pleasure,  living  everywhere  rather 
than  in  their  own  hearts,  dissipating  their  mental 
power  upon  a  multitude  of  petty  objects,  thinking 
neither  seriously  nor  long  upon  any  subject,  and 
still  they  never  doubt  their  competence  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  Gocl  and  the  divine  life.  The 
very  temper  in  which  they  approach  the  subject 
of  religion  inevitably  produces  as  the  result  of 
their  inquiries  a  more  hopeless  state  of  doubt 
and  indifference.  They  have  no  reverence  ;  the 
religious  sense  is  extinguished  within  them,  and 
they  have  ceased  to  realize  that  there  is  another 
life  or  world  than  that  of  the  senses.  Hence  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  examine  into  questions  of 
religion  only  in  a  frivolous  or  distracted  mood. 
They  are  not  in  earnest;  they  never  dream  that 
the  soul  can  rest  in  God  alone  ;  they  do  not  de 
sire  to  be  convinced  that  this  life  is  shadowy  and 
unsubstantial ;  they  cling  rather,  heart  and  soul,  to 
the  world  which  they  see  and  touch,  and  are  per 
suaded,  even  while  they  seem  to  examine,  that  re- 
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ligion  is  merely  speculative  and  ideal.  Hence  the 
most  superficial  objections  easily  gain  currency  as 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  wisdom  of  religious  in 
difference.  What  would  you  have  us  do  ?  they 
ask.  The  world  is  so  full  of  conflicting  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  religion  that  no  certain  way 
opens  up  before  us.  To  attempt  to  go  forward 
is  to  become  entangled  in  a  labyrinth.  They 
alone  are  wise  who  stand  aloof  and  take  no  part 
in  the  wordy  wars  of  hypocrites  and  fanatics. 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  objections  of  this  kind  have 
not  the  logical  force  or  bearing  which  the  crowd 
of  random  thinkers  ascribe  to  them.  Diversity 
of  opinion  is  not  a  justification  of  doubt  or  indif 
ference  ;  nor  is  religion  the  only  subject  on  which 
men  differ.  They  hold  conflicting  views  in  poli 
tics,  in  medicine,  in  philosophy,  in  all  the  depart 
ments  of  knowledge,  and  yet  reasonable  people 
do  not  thence  draw  conclusions  in  favor  of  uni 
versal  scepticism  and  nescience.  Much  less  should 
such  inference  be  made  in  a  matter  in  which 
the  moral  element  predominates  so  strongly  as  in 
religion  ;  for  here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  intel 
lect  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  will,  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  a  weak  and  corrupt  race,  such  as 
the  human,  should  disagree  concerning  doctrines 

* which    impose    onerous    and    unpleasant    duties. 

The  heart,  says  Pascal,  has  arguments  of  its  own 
which  the  reason  does  not  understand.  This  truth 
is  alike  applicable  to  those  who  lead  the  life  of 
the  senses  and  to  those  who  make  the  difficult 
ascent  along  the  narrow  path  that  leads  to  God. 
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As  those  who  walk  by  faith  are  upheld  by  a 
power  stronger  than  any  arguments  which  they 
are  able  to  advance,  so  are  those  who  are  domi 
nated  by  the  pride  of  life  and  the  concupiscence 
of  the  flesh  drawn  away  from  the  light  of  divine 
truth  by  forces  altogether  more  real  than  the  in 
tellectual  reasons  which  they  assign  for  their  in 
fidelity  and  indifference.  "  And  this  is  the  con 
demnation,"  says  Christ  the  Lord,  "  that  light  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rath 
er  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil."  Like 
the  pagans  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks,  they  hold^i, 
God's  truth  captive  in  iniquity.  (""  As  is  their  life,  so 
is  their  belief.  They  understand  what  they  love. 
The  light,  says  a  German  writer,  is  made  for  all 
eyes,  but  not  all  eyes  can  bear  the  light.  He 
who  stops  to  reflect  upon  truths  of  this  kind  takes 
no  scandal  at  the  multiplicity  of  forms  of  faith, 
nor  will  he  imagine  that  in  matters  in  which  men 
differ  indifference  alone  is  wisdom.  The  earnest 
seeker  may  be  puzzled  by  the  divisions  among 
Christians,  but  he  certainly  will  not  infer  that  he 
is  thereby  justified  in  giving  up  the  search  after 
truth.  This  he  recognizes  as  but  one  of  innume-  •/ 
rable  difficulties.  \FaTtti  supposes  a  background 
of  darkness.  God  is  a  hidden  God  and  dwells 
in  inaccessible  light.  The  claim  is  not  put  for 
ward  that  religion  is  such  a  plain  and  simple  mat 
ter  that  any  mind  may  fathom  its  truth  or  com 
prehend  its  doctrines.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
assumed  that  it  must  ever  be  obscure  and  diffi 
cult  to  those  by  whom  it  is  neglected.  But  the 
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immortality  of  the  soul  is  something  which  con 
cerns  us  so  supremely  that  he  who  feels  the 
weight  of  its  influence  upon  the  whole  course  of 
human  life  will  only  be  impelled  to  more  serious 
mquiry  by  the  obscurities  of  faith.  This,  un 
doubtedly,  is  the  rational  view  with  regard  to  all 
objections  and  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
those  who  sincerely  and  earnestly  seek  to  know 
the  truth.  If  the  will  is  steadily  bent  toward  the 
best  the  mind  will  be  illumined  from  on  high  and 
man  will  walk  secure  amid  the  gloom  and  shadows 
of  earth.  If,  however,  .we  consider  the  subject 
from  a  practical  instead  of  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  there  can  be  no  question  but  the  multiplicity 
of  sects  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  religious 
indifference.  Since  men  in  general  are  more 
greatly  influenced  by  passion,  prejudice,  and  self- 
interest  than  by  reasons  drawn  from  the  intellect, 
and  since  the  forces  which  drag  them  to  the  earth 
habitually  predominate  over  the  impulses  to  higher 
life,  whatever  confuses  or  involves  the  religious 
question  is  readily  brought  to  do  service  as  a  plea 
for  unbelief;  and  unbelief  is  found  in  the  multi 
tude  only  under  the  form  of  indifference.  This 
precisely  is  the  practical  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  scepticism.  It  is  a  justification  of  secular 
ism.  Being  in  doubt  as  to  the  unseen  world  and 
the  future  life,  the  indifferentist  concludes,  whether 
explicitly  or  by  implication,  that  nothing  remains 
to  do  but  to  place  his  hopes  and  affections  in  na 
tural  objects  ;  and  he  lays  hold  on  the  narrowness 
and  quarrels  of  sectarians  as  upon  the  gospel  and 
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sacrament  of  no-religion.  Important,  too,  is  the 
consideration  that  the  sects  occupy  an  untenable 
position.  Christianity  is  essentially  a  historic  re 
ligion,  and  they,  in  breaking  loose  from  the  Church, 
break  also  necessarily  with  Christian  history. 
The  chain  of  proof,  which  in  the  Church  is  com 
plete  and  whole,  is  found  in  them  only  in  dis 
rupted  links,  and  the  masses,  who  know  no  other 
religion  than  this  fragmentary  Christianity  with 
its  broken  chain  of  evidence,  drift  away  into  in 
difference.  The  social  contact  of  people  of  differ 
ent  religious  faiths  tends  -to  the  same  end,  since 
such  intercourse,  to  be  pleasant,  requires  that 
subjects  on  which  we  disagree  be  kept  in  the 
background.  Hence  in  polite  society  religion  is 
not  an  admissible  topic  of  conversation.  It  is  ex 
cluded  from  politics.  It  is  shut  out  of  the  school 
room  ;  and  in  the  family,  where  the  father  and  the 
mother  have  not  the  same  faith,  it  is  ignored. 
Where  such  a  state  of  things  exists  religion  can 
not  long  maintain  its  hold  upon  the  public  con 
science,  and  the  inevitable  result  must  be  wide 
spread  doubt  and  indifference. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  no-religion,  of 
the  same  general  import  as  that  drawn  from  the 
multiplicity  of  sects,  is  sought  for  in  the  supposed 
conflict  between  science  and  faith.  Viewed  from 
an  intellectual  standpoint,  this  objection,  like  the 
one  which  we  have  just  considered,  is  frivolous 
and  without  force.  The  most  general  and  indis 
putable  result  of  scientific  research  is  a  deeper  in 
sight  into  the  fact  that  the  universe  is  governed 
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by  law.  Now,  what  is  the  reign  of  law  but  the 
reign  of  mind,  and  therefore  the  reign  of  God  ? 
The  intelligible  supposes  intellect ;  and  if  intelli 
gibility  is  co-extensive  with  existence,  then  is  the 
universe  the  work  of  intelligence.  Another  re 
sult  of  scientific  research  is  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  truth  that  mind  and  matter  are  incon 
vertible  terms ;  that  by  no  imaginable  process 
can  we  conceive  that  it  is  possible  to  trans 
form  sensation  into  thought.  The  logical  ten 
dency  of  science,  therefore,  is  in  the  direction 
of  God  and  the  soul.  •  As  to  the  supposed  con 
flict  between  the  data  of  Christianity  and  the  data 
of  physical  science,  a  true  view  of  the  subject 
reveals  that  the  points  at  which  such  warfare  is 
possible  are  few  and  isolated  ;  and  where  it  seems 
actually  to  exist  it  is  safe  to  assume  either 
that  science  has  not  said  its  last  word  on  the  sub 
ject,  or  that  the  real  import  and  scope  of  the  re 
ligious  doctrines  in  question  has  not  been  fully 
apprehended.  The  discovery  of  Galileo  disturb 
ed  in  his  day  the  mental  composure  of  many  be 
lievers,  whereas  we  now  know  that  their  alarm 
was  without  foundation  ;  and  in  another  century 
men  will  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  the  true 
science  of  our  time  should  have  been  thought 
an  enemy  of  religion.  When,  however,  we  place 
ourselves  at  a  different  point  of  view,  and  look  at 
things  as  they  are  rather  than  as  reason  shows  us 
they  should  be,  we  recognize  that  the  prevalence 
of  experimental  methods  of  investigation,  and  the 
wonderful  results  to  which  they  have  led,  have 
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produced  obscurity  and  confusion  in  the  religious 
conscience  of  multitudes.  The  inductive  philo 
sophy  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  experi 
ment  is  the  only  test  of  reality,  consequently  of 
truth  ;  and  thus  what  is  true  of  physical  relations 
is  applied  without  exception  to  whatever  may  be 
come  an  object  of  thought.  In  this  way  physi 
cal  science  usurps  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge, 
and  proclaims  that  what  will  not  come  under  its 
rule  is  but  a  dream,  mere  poetry  and  sentiment. 
Hence  what  is  known  as  the  positive  method  is 
applied  not  only  to  the  study  of  the  material 
world,  but  to  the  study  of  God  and  the  soul. 
Science  thus  strives  to  bar  the  way  that  leads  to 
the  unseen,  the  higher  world,  in  which  the  soul 
must  live  or  have  no  life.  It  puts  its  interdict 
upon  the  search  after  first  principles  and  final 
causes.  It  passes  metaphysics,  and  religion  by  as 
the  ghosts  of  barbarous  and  ignorant  imagina 
tions.  This  procedure  being  as  shallow  as  it  is 
simple,  the  positivist  does  not  stop  to  reflect 
that  the  material  universe  itself  can  be  mentally 
apprehended  only  in  terms  which  transform  it 
into  the  unseen  and  metaphysical,  and  that  con 
sequently  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  his  pre 
mises  is  that  nothing  can  be  known  and  that  sci 
ence  itself  is  not  knowledge.  None  the  less  do 
these  bold  claims  make  a  vivid  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  masses,  who  are  pleased  to  find 
so  open  and  plain  a  way  to  absolute  religious  in 
difference,  while  they  are  incapable  of  perceiving 
the  abyss  of  nothing  and  despair  in  which  it  ends. 
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Nor  is  this  the  only  manner  in  which  science  cre 
ates  indifference  to  religion.  By  opening  up  to 
the  energies  of  man  rich  and  unexplored  fields 
it  has  added  intensity  to  the  conflict  between 
God  and  the  world,  between  Christ  and  Mam 
mon. 

/*"""  "  The  mission  of  Bacon  and  his  philosophy," 
says  Cardinal  Newman,  "  was  the  increase  of  phy 
sical  enjoyment  and  social  comfort ;  and  most 
wonderfully,  most  awfully  has  he  fulfilled  his  con 
ception  and  his  design.  Almost  day  by  day  have 
we  fresh  and  fresh  shoots,  and  buds,  and  blossoms 
which  are  to  ripen  into  fruit  on  that  magical  tree 
of  Knowledge  which  he  planted,  and  to  which  none 
of  us,  perhaps,  except  the  very  poor,  but  owes,  if 
not  his  present  life,  at  least  his  daily  food,  his 
health  and  general  well-being."  And  this  mighty 
instrument,  by  which  the  forces  of  nature  are  trans 
formed,  tamed,  bridled,  and  made  subject  to  man's 
will  and  pleasure,  was  put  into  our  hands  here 
in  America  while  we  were  yet  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  this  New  World,  which  during  un 
numbered  ages  had  been  as  the  storehouse  of 
God  to  keep  His  most  bountiful  temporal  bless 
ings  for  us,  the  latest  heirs  of  time.  What  more 
natural  than  that  we  should  rush  forward  to  take 
possession  of  the  Land  of  Promise  ;  or  what  more 
inevitable  than  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle 
and  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wealth,  we  should, 
intent  only  upon  the  riches  beneath  our  feet,  lose 
sight  of  the  Infinite  God  who  made  all  things, 
and  forget  that  man  cannot  live  on  bread  alone  ? 
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And  so  indifference  is  enrooted  in  the  land,  and 
shoots  up  like  some  Sequoia  gigantca  as  from  its 
native  soil,  and  overshadows  and  blights  the  gar 
den  of  God.  If  no  man  can  serve  two  masters, 
how  shall  the  multitudes  who  toil  in  the  temple  of 
Mammon  give  their  hearts  to  the  love  of  higher 
things  ?  Their  absorbing  passions  are  material 
progress  and  the  pleasures  of  sense.  They  are 
the  serfs  of  the  world,  and  how  shall  they  serve 
God  ?  The  business  of  life  weaves  round  them 
the  web  of  destiny.  They  sit  at  the  roaring  loom 
of  Time,  and  the  voice  of  the  soul  that  whispers  of 
eternity  is  drowned  amid  the  din  and  noise.  Re 
ligion  for  them  is  hardly  possible.  At  best  they 
will  give  their  money  to  God,  but  not  their  hearts.  1 

They  will  not,  however,  lack  for  arguments  by 
which  to  justify  themselves.  They  will  say  to 
me:  Your  censure  is  unwise.  We  are  the  friends 
of  man.  Our  indifference  makes  life  endurable, 
makes  freedom  possible.  Religion  has  been  the 
cause  of  inveterate  and  manifold  evils,  and  if  in 
our  day  it  has  lost  some  of  its  baneful  power  it  is 
because  the  inertia  of  the  multitudes  of  indifferen- 
tists  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  fanaticism.  To 
realize  the  feebleness  of  objections  of  this  kind  it 
is  only  necessary  to  recall  a  few  general  princi 
ples. 

Religion,  in  the  first  place,  can  prevail  among 
men  only  in  the  form  of  a  society,  and  hence  can 
not  be  wholly  dissociated  from  the  evils  and  crimes 
which  are  found  in  the  world.  In  all  human  so 
ciety,  even  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  of 
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divine  origin,  the  good  and  the  wicked  are  com 
mingled,  and  evil  minds  change  good  to  their  own 
nature.  When  depraved  men  assume  the  livery 
of  heaven  they  remain  none  the  less  the  servants 
of  the  devil.  Again,  wherever  great  interests 
are  at  stake  great  passions  will  be  aroused  and 
explosions  will  occur ;  and  hence  wars,  persecu 
tions,  and  deeds  of  blood,  which  seem  to  sleep  in 
the  human  heart  as  in  their  home,  may  be  pro 
voked  by  mistaken  zeal,  as  by  whatever  cause  is 
capable  of  stirring  up  the  lower  passions  of  man's 
nature.  But  society  is  good,  though  inseparable 
from  wrongs  and  abuses;  and  religion  is  good, 
though  it  is  sometimes  perverted  to  unworthy 

_  ends. 

All  civilization  originates  in  religious  faith,  and 
the  highest  civilization  the  world  has  ever  known 
is  the  work  of  Christianity.  Those  who  have 
most  loved  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  the  un 
lovely  and  ignorant  masses  of  men  have  been  and 
are  the  lovers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Faith  in  Him  has 
been  for  two  thousand  years  well-nigh  the  para 
mount  cause  of  righteousness,  of  justice,  of  mercy, 
of  charity,  of  purity  among  men.  It  has  clothed 
woman  with  sacredness,  swathed  infancy  in  divine 
rights,  and  enfolded  the  slave  in  the  arms  of  uni 
versal  brotherhood.  In  the  presence  of  all  this 
to  be  garrulous  upon  Bartholomew  massacres  and 

Galileo  trials  is  to  be  only  a  trifler. 

The  subject  of  religious  indifference  is  wide, 
complex,  and  involved,  and  I  have  caught  but 
here  and  there  a  thought  which  may  perhaps  be 
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of  some  feeble  help  to  one  who  should  wish  to 
make  a  proper  study  of  the  matter.  The  causes 
to  be  investigated  rise  even  up  to  God  and  sink 
to  the  lowest  germs  of  existence.  Nature  and 
grace,  free-will  and  necessity,  original  sin  and 
the  light  of  reason,  temperament  and  education, 
climate  and  social  institutions,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  age  and  the  actual  condition  of  religious 
thought  and  society,  together  with  many  other 
forces,  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  their 
action  and  interaction  carefully  considered.  He 
who  would  exhaust  the  subject  should  create 
the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  fusing  into  a 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  science  the 
ology  and  anthropology.  But  in  the  end  the 
conclusion  will  be  that  which  comes  of  what  I 
have  said  in  this  discourse. 

Men  are  indifferent  to  religion,  not  because  they 
have  found  something  better,  but  because  they 
have  no  relish  for  the  best.  The}?-  are  indifferent, 
not  because  they  think  profoundly,  or  love  pure 
ly,  or  aim  highly — for  God  is  the  deepest  thought, 
the  purest  love,  and  the  highest  aim  of  the  human 
soul — but  they  are  indifferent  because  man  sinks 
more  easily  than  he  rises ;  because  he  is  more  un 
der  the  control  of  the  senses  than  of  reason  and 
conscience  ;  because  the  veil  of  time  and  space 
hangs  between  him  and  God's  eternity  ;  because 
the  love  of  the  world  requires  no  effort  and  no 
moral  preparation,  whereas  religion  is  a  weariness 
to  the  natural  man,  who  will  ever  feel  that  "  Aba- 
na  and  Pharphar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  are  better 
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than  all  the  waters  of  Israel."  It  is  to  no  pur 
pose  that  you  point  out  to  him  that  religion  is 
enrooted  in  the  mind  and  the  conscience ;  that  it 
is  the  first  and  supreme  want  of  the  heart ;  that  it 
is  a  law  of  human  nature  itself.  You  speak  to 
him  in  an  unknown  tongue.  It  is  in  vain  that  you 
remind  him  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  of  the  delu 
sion  of  hope,  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  possession, 
of  the  fickle  and  fleeting  nature  of  all  earthly 
things.  Your  words  are  lost.  This  is  his  world, 
the  only  world  he  knows  or  loves.  It  was  with 
him  when  his  eyes  first  opened  to  the  light,  and  it 
will  be  with  him  when  they  are  closed  and  he  is 
lowered  into  the  grave.  It  is  not  much,  but  it  is 
all  he  has  or  hopes  to  have,  and  to  it  he  clings. 
Even  in  a  dream  it  has  never  occurred  to  him  to 
think  that  the  essential  truth  is  that  for  every  man 
there  are  in  the  whole  world  but  two  beings,  him 
self  raid  God  ;  that  the  rest  is  a  vain  show,  a  pa 
geant,  a  baseless  fabric— a  shadowland,  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of.  He  will  not  understand 
that  to  the  self-conscious  soul  what  will  be  in  fifty 
years  is  now.  Sensation  robs  him  of  insight  and 
forethought ;  and  argument  will  not  reach  a  dis 
ease  that  germinates  in  depths  which  the  intellect 
cannot  fathom. 

Indifference  is  a  more  insidious  and  irremedia 
ble  evil  than  infidelity,  since  it  is  easier  to  correct 
or  enlighten  the  mind  than  to  uplift  and  regene 
rate  man's  whole  nature.  And,  finally,  after  all 
has  been  said,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  if  the 
masses  of  men  were  honestly  and  deeply  religious 
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the  world  would  be  a  less  attractive  place  to  the 
crowd  of  indifferentists  than  it  now  is;  just  as 
heaven  itself  would  not  be  for  them,  they  remain 
ing  what  they  are,  a  pleasant  home. 


TI 

RELIGIOUS  FAITH  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

RELIGION  rests  upon  belief  in  a  mysterious 
world.  Hence  it  is  necessarily  a  faith,  and 
can  never  be,  except  imperfectly,  a  science.  It 
must  assume  what  we  cannot  comprehend,  and 
for  the  acceptance  of  which,  consequently,  we  can 
furnish  no  reasons  that  will  clear  away  all  diffi 
culty.  What  is  God?  What  is  His  life?  What 
are  His  judgments  and  His  ways?  No  answer 
that  is  wholly  satisfactory  can  be  given.  He 
dwells  in  inaccessible  light,  the  very  brightness  of 
which  covers  with  obscurity  and  darkness  all  the 
approaches  that  lead  up  to  Him.  His  judgments 
are  incomprehensible  and  His  ways  are  unsearch 
able.  What  is  man?  What  is  his  life?  What  is 
the  ultimate  value  of  his  knowledge?  Faith  may 
answer:  science  never  can.  Mystery  for  Plato 
and  St.  Augustine  ;  mystery  for  me  and  you ;  mys 
tery  for  the  savage  and  the  patient  seeker,  who 
with  microscope  and  acid  searches  for  what  eludes 
the  utmost  reach  of  thought.  In  the  obscurity 
which  envelops  the  highest  truth  lies,  in  the  ap 
prehension  of  the  present  age,  the  weakness  of 
religion.  What  cannot  be  adequately  grasped  by 
the  mind  the  modern  prejudice  declares  to  be 
unknowable ;  and  as  science  is  now  helpful  to  the 
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common  and  passing  wants  of  man  in  a  thousand 
ways,  popular  opinion,  which  delights  in  extremes, 
makes  of  it  an  idol  and  the  supreme  arbiter  of  life 
and  truth.  To  its  decrees  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  are  made  subject,  and  it  need  not  excite 
surprise  that  those  who  minister  at  its  altar  should, 
with  haughty  brow  and  scornful  breath,  deal  dam 
nation  upon  all  who  refuse  to  bend  the  knee  to  this 
new  service.  Among  the  defenders  of  religion 
even  there  is  very  generally  an  implied  acceptance 
of  the  supremacy  of  science.  What  is  the  notice 
able  preaching  of  the  age  but  an  apology  for  reli 
gion?  What  is  held  to  be  so  desirable  as  to  show 
that  it  is  not  in  contradiction  with  science  ?  What 
other  means  than  a  reconcilement  between  these 
two  powers  is  thought  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  un 
belief  of  the  times?  What  more  certain  warrant 
for  a  creed  is  there  believed  to  be  than  the  fact 
that  science  supports  it?  And  where  there  is 
conflict,  real  or  apparent,  between  science  and 
religion,  are  not  most  men  ready  to  pronounce, 
without  hesitation,  against  religion  ?  I  read  in  a 
thousand  books  that  if  God  and  the  soul  are  not 
found  at  the  bottom  of  some  chemic  crucible  or  in 
the  abstractions  of  processes  of  mental  analysis, 
they  are  not  to  be  found  at  all ;  and  on  all  sides 
I  hear  of  the  need  of  a  religion  which,  based  on 
science,  shall  be  in  harmony  with  culture.  In  this 
way  scientific  research  has  come  to  have  an  im 
portance  far  greater  than  can  be  claimed  for  any 
physical  discoveries  which  may  thence  result,  or 
be  hoped  for  even. 
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The  public  mind  is  filled  with  eager  expectancy 
that  at  length  the  inner  secret  of  nature  shall  be 
yielded  up  to  the  peering  eye  of  some  tireless  in 
vestigator.  Positivists  and  secularists  hope  that  it 
shall  be  made  plain  that  in  matter  lies  the  promise 
and  the  potency  of  all  life  and  thought;  while  the 
religious  have  a  vague  presentiment  that  the  soul's 
faith  is  to  receive  its  final  confirmation  at  the  hands 
of  the  empiric.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  hidden 
charm  which  makes  science  popular. 

The  multitude  are  eager  to  learn  the  properties 
of  matter,  because  they  fancy  this  knowledge  will 
throw  a  light  never  seen  before  upon  the  mystery 
of  human  life ;  that  it  will  explain  our  hopes  and 
fears,  our  loves  and  longings.  This  is  the  modern 
tree  of  knowledge,  of  which  it  is  believed  that 
they  who  eat  of  its  fruit  shall  be  endowed  with 
preternatural  insight  and  shall  be  as  God.  There 
is  also  the  superstition  that  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  laws  of  matter  will  bring  on  the  golden  age, 
will  drive  before  it  poverty,  and  crime,  and  disease, 
and  the  whole  hydra- headed  brood  of  primeval 
ignorance,  until  peace,  and  light,  and  wisdom  shall 
reign  throughout  the  world  and  bless  all  the  chil 
dren  of  men. 

I  will  ask  you,  then,  to  consider  with  me  whether 
the  opinion,  now  so  prevalent,  that  scientific  tests 
are  the  ultimate  criterion  of  all  truth,  is  well 
founded  ;  whether,  in  other  words,  science  can  be 
set  up  as  a  universal  criterion  of  certitude  to 
which  religion  also  must  conform. 
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This  is,  as  I  view  the  subject,  a  radical  and  pre 
vious  question  in  current  controversies  concerning 
the  conflict  between  religion  and  science,  and  one 
which,  if  properly  answered,  would  lead  to  impor 
tant  practical  results  by  showing  that  these  dis 
putes  are  generally  idle  and  often  harmful.  Reli 
gion  rests,  as  I  have  already  stated,  upon  belief  in 
a  world  which  we  cannot  adequately  grasp,  and 
which  we  can  imagine  or  describe  only  in  vague 
and  analogical  terms.  Hence  religious  truths  are, 
in  many  instances,  mysteries  which,  when  formal 
ly  expressed,  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  other 
known  truths,  or  even  to  involve  a  contradic 
tion  in  terms.  Now,  here  at  once  we  come  up 
on  the  deep  and  inexhaustible  mine  from  which 
the  objections  of  the  sceptic  and  the  infidel  are 
drawn.  In  forming  a  mental  image  of  God,  for 
example,  we  necessarily  ascribe  to  Him  all  attri 
butes  which  are  essential  to  the  conception  of  a 
perfect  being ;  and  yet  the  critic  is  able  to  show 
that  the  notes  of  our  idea  apparently  exclude  one 
another,  and  that  the  attributes  themselves  seem 
to  be  in  contradiction  with  each  other  and  with 
the  facts  of  nature.  How  to  reconcile  absolute 
being  with  personality,  or  infinite  power  and  good 
ness  with  the  existence  of  evil,  are  problems  as  old 
as  human  thought.  A  child  can  perceive  the  dif 
ficulty,  and  the  meditations  of  philosophers  have 
left  it  unexplained.  The  obscurity  is  inherent  in 
the  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  does  not, 
in  our  present  condition,  admit  of  real  elucidation. 
And  the  same  is  true,  though  in  a  lesser  way,  of 
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questions  of  the  soul  and  a  future  life ;  and  when 
this  truth  is  rightly  appreciated  such  mental  diffi 
culties  are  seen  to  stand  in  no  logical  relation  to 
scepticism.  But  the  psychological  fact  remains 
that  obscurity  is  hateful  to  the  intellect,  which,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  keen  and  strong,  will  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  it  can  make  itself  the  measure  of 
all  things. 

Now,  to  the  casual  view  the  mystery  which  in 
heres  in  religious  belief  is  absent  from  scienti 
fic  knowledge ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  assump 
tion,  so  common  in  our  day,  that  science  is  more 
certain  than  faith,  and  that  any  conflict  between 
the  two  must  necessarily  prove  fatal  to  religion. 
Fortunately  it  is  only  to  the  casual  and  superficial 
view  that  this  is  so.  Mystery  and  obscurity  en 
velop  not  only  our  ideas  of  God  and  the  soul, 
but  our  ideas  of  the  material  universe  as  well. 
The  visible  world  seems  intelligible  and  plain  only 
so  long  as  we  are  content  to  be  thoughtless  and 
shallow.  The  moment  we  strive  to  get  beneath 
the  phenomenal  our  sight  grows  dim  and  we 
grope  in  the  dark. 

But  to  reduce  science  to  a  system  we  must  get 
beyond  what  appears,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  the  crude  realism  which  imagines  that  the 
phenomenal  and  the  real  are  identical.  What  are 
called  properties  of  matter  are  impressions  made 
upon  us  by  agencies  which,  we  are  bound  to  be 
lieve,  exist,  but  of  which  we  can  form  no  mental 
image. 

Form,   color,  size,  and  weight  are  ideas:  they 
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are  not  in  matter,  but  in  our  consciousness.  This 
is  not  a  metaphysical  refinement,  but  a  simple 
truth  which  may  be  said  to  be  self-evident.  When 
we  try  to  get  beyond  these  modes  of  conscious 
ness,  in  order  to  determine  what  the  essence  of 
matter  is,  we  at  once  find  ourselves  in  a  sphere 
where  the  obscurity  is  as  great  as  the  mystery 
with  which  the  ultimate  truths  of  religion  are 
clothed.  Matter,  that  it  may  become  intelligible, 
must  be  transformed  by  the  mind  into  force — into 
a  something  immaterial ;  and  thus  we  perceive 
the  full  meaning  of  Descartes'  teaching,  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  soul  is  more  intimate  and  im 
mediate  than  our  knowledge  of  corporeal  sub 
stance. 

The  materialist  affirms  that  matter  is  the  alone- 
existing,  all-embracing  substance  ;  that  we  have 
no  knowledge  or  experience  of  anything  else ; 
that  thought  itself  is  but  a  product  of  moving 
atoms.  But  what  is  matter?  It  is  not  gold,  or 
silver,  or  iron,  or  oxygen,  or  hydrogen,  or  carbon  ; 
for  all  these  are  but  products  of  some  primordial 
substance  which  is  different  from  them.  They 
are  groups  of  atoms  ;  and  the  original  atom  is 
neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  oxygen,  nor  any  other 
known  thing.  It  is  a  something  which  we  can 
not  perceive,  of  which  we  have  no  experience. 
The  existence  of  the  atom,  pure  and  simple,  can 
not  be  demonstrated  by  experiment,  neither  is  it 
possible  to  form  a  mental  image  of  such  an  atom. 
The  materialist,  therefore,  can  accept  it  only  as  an 
hypothesis ;  and  its  real  existence  must  necessarily 
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be  as  problematic  for  him  as  the  existence  of  God 
or  the  soul. 

The  atom,  then,  is  merely  a  logical  concept,  and 
as  such  we  may  attempt  to  analyze  it.  The  atom 
is  indivisible.  But  all  bodies  are  divisible.  The 
atom,  therefore,  is  incorporeal.  But  matter  is  es 
sentially  corporeal.  The  atom,  therefore,  is  im 
material  ;  and  so  we  have  matter  which  is  not 
matter.  Again,  all  matter  exists  in  space.  What 
ever  exists  in  space  is  divisible.  The  atom  is  in 
divisible.  It  does  not  consequently  exist  in  space, 
and  therefore  is  not  matter. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  atom,  which  is  the  sub 
stance  of  which  the  materialist  speaks  when  he 
affirms  that  it  alone  exists,  cannot  be  perceived  or 
made  known  by  experiment ;  that  a  mental  image 
of  it  is  not  possible  ;  and  that  the  concept  which 
we  seek  to  form  is  contradictory  and  unthinkable. 

The  matter  of  the  materialist,  in  point  of  fact,  is 
not  an  object  of  experience,  and  our  knowledge 
of  it  is  not  more  certain  or  immediate  than  our 
knowledge  of  God.  What  we  are  really  conscious 
of  in  the  physical  world  is  a  system  of  forces,  and 
our  truest  idea  of  force  springs  from  our  con 
sciousness  of  will-power.  The  world  is  known  to 
us  not  in  terms  of  matter  but  in  terms  of  mind ; 
and  hence  all  knowledge  converges  toward  God 
and  centres  in  Him,  and  to  deny  His  existence  is 
to  undermine  reason. 

That  we  are  all  conscious  of  what  we  call  the 
properties  of  matter,  such  as  color,  size,  and  form, 
is,  of  course,  indisputable  ;  but  these  are  modes  of 
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perception  and  not  of  being.  An  object  is  red  or 
white  not  in  itself  but  in  relation  to  waves  of  light 
and  to  the  structure  of  the  eye ;  and,  in  a  similar 
way,  it  is  hard  or  soft,  sweet  or  bitter,  great  or 
small.  That  we  have  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
believe  in  an  underlying  reality  which  causes  the 
impressions  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  most 
certain  ;  but  the  impulse  to  believe  that  the  order 
and  harmony  of  the  universe  are  the  result  of 
intelligent  contrivance  is  not  less  strong,  and  in 
the  one  and  the  other  case  our  belief  is  stronger 
than  our  reasons.  In  science,  as  in  faith,  our  ig 
norance  is  infinite,  our  knowledge  infinitesimal. 

It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  our  notion 
of  God  as  a  contriver  of  the  universe  is  anthropo 
morphic.  Beyond  doubt  it  is  so.  We  are  hu 
man,  and  we  think  as  we  feel  and  love,  like 
human  beings.  Our  ideas  of  matter,  of  force, 
of  space,  of  time  are  symbols  of  modes  of  con 
sciousness,  and  consequently  are  tinged  with  the 
anthropomorphism  which  inheres  in  all  we  think 
or  do.  We  know  the  world  as  it  appears  to 
us  ;  but  that  there  is  any  essential  likeness  be 
tween  its  real  nature  and  our  mental  images 
cannot  be  perceived,  and,  if  known  to  us  at  all, 
must  be  known  as  an  inference  from  principles 
which  are  not  given  in  perception,  and  which 
cannot  be  verified  by  experiment.  All  men,  how 
ever,  in  spite  of  this  intellectual  difficulty,  hold  as 
a  fundamental  belief  that  the  phenomenal  world  is 
for  us  the  truest  representation  of  the  real  world. 
An  analytical  examination  of  the  necessary  postu- 
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lates  of  science,  such  as  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
the  persistence  of  force,  the  indestructibility  of 
matter,  and  the  law  of  causation,  would  serve  to 
show  still  more  clearly  the  very  serious  and  even 
insuperable  intellectual  difficulties  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  when  viewed  as  a  system  of  thought ; 
but  in  attempting-,  in  a  single  discourse,  to  em 
brace  so  wide  a  field  I  can  do  little  more  than 
suggest.  Enough  has  been  said  to  direct  atten 
tion  to  the  fact  that  ultimate  scientific  ideas  are 
involved  in  the  same  obscurity  in  which  ultimate 
religious  ideas  are  shrouded.  II  this  truth  is  not 
generally  recognized  the  cause  is  to  be  found 
either  in  the  superficial  view  which  men  take  of 
science  or  in  the  passions  which  religious  contro 
versy  is  apt  to  arouse.  The  remark  has  been 
made  that  if  mathematical  truths  involved  duties 
or  conflicted  with  temporal  interests  the  critical 
acumen  of  sceptics  would  discover  reasons  for 
doubting  them.  In  the  effort  to  reduce  science 
to  a  system  of  philosophy  which  shall  give  an  ex 
planation  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  material 
universe,  our  thought  is  fatally  carried  beyond 
the  realm  of  science  and  passes  under  the  control 
of  the  pure  reason.  The  materialist  must  neces 
sarily,  at  the  outset,  assume  the  existence  of  that 
which  it  is  his  purpose  to  show  need  not  or  can 
not  exist.  In  attempting  to  prove  that  mind  is 
only  a  function  of  matter,  and  therefore  not  a  real 
thing,  he,  in  spite  of  himself,  starts  with  mind  and 
gets  at  his  notion  of  matter  only  by  its  light  and 
aid.  He  proposes  to  get  at  mind  as  the  ultimate 
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product  of  matter,  and  the  whole  process  inevi 
tably  involves  the  assumption  that  mind  is  prior 
to  matter,  since  it  is  only  in  passing  through  the 
alembic  of  the  mind  that  matter  becomes  intelli 
gible  or  a  subject  of  thought.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  reach  mind  as  a  final  result  we  should  be  able 
to  eliminate  it  from  the  problem,  which  is  mani 
festly  impossible.  Hence  materialism  cannot  for 
mulate  a  disproof  or  denial  of  metaphysics,  except 
in  undergoing  a  metamorphosis  which  makes  it 
metaphysical.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  mate 
rialistic  dogma  of  the  eternity  of  matter.  This 
doctrine  cannot  possibly  be  proven  by  experi 
ment.  The  bare  thought  of  a  series  of  experi 
ments  by  which  it  should  be  shown  that  the  mate 
rial  world  had  a  beginning  or  that  it  had  no  be^ 
ginning  is  absurd.  The  problem  of  the  origin  of 
the  world  cannot  be  solved  by  the  empiric  me 
thod  ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  science  cannot 
set  up  a  valid  denial  of  the  supernatural,  since  it 
cannot  prove  that  the  universe  may  not  have  had 
a  beginning,  and,  if  so,  that  beginning,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  was  supernatural. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
certain  practical  results  which  flow  from  the  prin 
ciples  here  stated. 

If  our  inability  to  form  a  satisfactory  theory  of 
the  universe  has  no  tendency  to  make  us  doubt  its 
existence,  neither  should  the  mental  difficulties 
which  inhere  in  our  ideas  of  God  and  the  soul 
make  us  sceptical  of  their  existence.  The  reality 
of  the  physical  world  is  for  us  as  much  a  matter 
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of  belief  as  the  reality  of  God's  being,  and  in  both 
cases  we  are  forced  to  recognize  that  there  are 
causes  of  belief  which  are  not  reasons,  and  which 
are  stronger  than  any  assignable  intellectual  argu 
ments.  The  idealist  doubts  the  reality  of  the  ma 
terial  world,  as  the  materialist  doubts  that  of  the 
ideal  world  ;  and  though  partisans  on  either  side 
may  affirm  that  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  a  sincere  idealist  or  a  sincere  materialist,  the 
critic  perceives  that  those  who  set  out  with  the 
assumption  that  intellectual  reasons  are  the  only 
sufficient  grounds  of  belief  altogether  ignore  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved.  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  such 
speculations  will  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  ap 
peal  to  the  common  sense  and  consent  of  mankind 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  victory  to  the  mate 
rialist.  I  see  and  touch  a  stone  or  a  book,  and  my 
belief  in  its  existence  is  fatal,  so  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  parallel  between  belief  in  the  reality 
of  material  and  spiritual  essences.  But  philo 
sophers  agree  that  the  attempt  to  solve  this 
question  by  an  appeal  to  uncritical  opinion  is  ab 
surd.  We  know  that  color,  size,  and  form  are 
subjective  impressions,  not  objective  entities.  Our 
natural  convictions  have  their  own  value,  but 
they  do  not  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  true 
theory  of  knowledge.  Another  deduction  from 
the  principles  which  I  have  sought  to  establish  is 
that  science  is  not  more  certain  or  more  intelli 
gible  than  religion,  and  hence  cannot  be  set  up  as 
a  standard  to  which  religion  must  conform  ;  and 
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therefore  their  mutual  antagonisms  need  not  alarm 
us.  Why  should  we  be  so  anxious  to  bring  re 
ligious  dogmas  into  perfect  accord  with  the  de 
ductions  of  science,  since  we  confess  that  these 
dogmas  are  often  mysteries  which  we  can  neither 
adequately  express  nor  satisfactorily  harmonize  ? 
We  hold  that  God  is  infinitely  powerful  and  good, 
and  that  evil  exists.  Plausible  theories  by  which 
these  apparently  conflicting  beliefs  are  reconciled 
may  readily  be  put  forward,  but  none  of  them 
really  solve  the  difficulty  ;  and  yet  the  profoundest 
thinkers  and  the  noblest  minds  have  accepted  these 
beliefs  as  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the 
truth  ;  and,  indeed,  it  requires  not  much  thought  to 
understand  that  the  rejection  of  them  leads  to  ab 
surdity.  If  we  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  show 
clearly  that  religious  belief  is  always  consistent 
with  itself,  why  should  we  be  disturbed  because 
we  are  unable  to  show  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  dogmas  or  deductions  of  science,  which  not 
only  rest  upon  unproved  assumptions,  but  which 
deal  with  a  world  equally  as  mysterious  as  that  of 
faith  ? 

The  prevalence  of  unbelief  in  our  day  is  com 
monly  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  progress  of 
science  ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  the  sci 
entific  habit  of  mind  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  faith  and  reverence,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  the  great  mass  of  unbelievers  are  as 
little  conversant  with  real  science  as  with  true  re 
ligion.  Their  science  is  a  jumbled  heap  of  odds 
and  ends,  and  their  first  principles  are  certain  cant 
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phrases  which  they- hold  mechanically  and  not  in 
any  vital  relation  with  the  world  of  thought.  The 
conflict  between  faith  and  physical  science,  of 
which  so  much  is  written,  is  for  the  most  part 
imaginary.  Theology  and  physics  deal  with  dif 
ferent  orders  of  knowledge,  belong  to  different 
worlds,  and  follow  different  intellectual  methods. 
The  scientist  studies  phenomena  and  their  laws. 
The  moment  he  abandons  secondary  causes  to  oc 
cupy  himself  with  first  and  final  causes  he  is  false 
to  his  method  and  must  become  involved  in  an  in 
extricable  labyrinth  ;  but  so  long  as  he  is  content 
to  confine  himself  to  matter  and  sequences  of  ma 
terial  phenomena  there  is  little  danger  of  un 
friendly  encounter  between  himself  and  the  theo 
logian  who  understands  his  business.  Facts,  ac 
cording  to  the  proverb,  are  stubborn  things,  and 
a  wise  man  will  not  run  his  head  against  them. 
The  theist  and  the  atheist  do  not  disagree  about 
the  facts  of  science,  but  they  disagree  in  the  inter 
pretation  which  they  give  to  them,  in  the  inferen 
ces  which  they  draw  from  them  ;  and  the  physi 
cist,  in  order  to  reach  conclusions  adverse  to  re 
ligion,  is  compelled  to  overstep  the  limits  of  his 
science.  It  is  an  axiom,  for  instance,  among  natu 
ral  philosophers  that  matter  is  indestructible.  The 
meaning  of  this  is  that,  so  far  as  experiment  and 
inductive  reasoning  can  go,  we  are  unable  to  get 
at  evidence  that  matter  ever  is  annihilated.  To 
argue  from  this  that  it  is  eternal  and  uncreated  is 
to  abandon  the  scientific  method.  The  fact  is  ac 
cepted  by  the  theist  and  the  atheist ;  the  conflict 
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arises  only  when  the  atheist  abandons  science  for 
metaphysical  speculation.  The  intimate  relation, 
to  take  another  example,  which  exists  between 
the  power  to  think  and  the  brain  is  a  fact  ad 
mitted  by  all  men,  and  this  has  been  in  recent 
times,  especially  in  Germany,  a  chosen  field  for 
scientific  research.  The  facts  are  interesting  alike 
to  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever,  and  with  regard 
to  them  there  is  no  conflict  of  opinion.  But 
here  the  temptation  to  theorize  is  exceptionally 
strong,  and  the  materialist  infers  that  thought  is 
merely  a  secretion  of  the  brain,  as  bile  is  of  the 
liver.  But  in  drawing  this  conclusion  he  has  not 
only  violated  the  scientific  method ;  he  has  sought 
to  overleap  an  impassable  chasm.  The  most  deli 
cate  tests  cannot  give  him  anything  more  than 
definite  movements  of  definite  central  atoms,  and 
between  these  and  consciousness  no  terms  of  com 
parison  are  even  conceivable.  No  one,  I  suppose, 
holds  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  it  is 
possible  to  explain  consciousness  by  its  material 
conditions  ;  and  when  we  come  to  understand  the 
problem  we  perceive  that  such  explanation  is,  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  impossible.  Hence 
again,  then,  it  is  not  science  but  unscientific  theo 
ries  which  conflict  with  religious  doctrines. 

The  question  of  spontaneous  generation,  to  take 
still  another  example,  has  in  recent  times  been  the 
subject  of  unwearying  research  and  of  endless  de 
bate..  The  theory  of  those  who  maintain  that  in 
organic  matter  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  liv 
ing  organisms  is,  to  say  the  least,  still  unproven. 
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It  is  merely  hypothetical.  The  actual  scientific 
teaching  is  that  only  the  living  produces  life.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  spontaneous  generation  shall 
some  day  be  shown  to  exist  in  nature.  Will  there 
thence  arise  a  conflict  between  faith  and  science  ? 
To  think  so  is  to  misunderstand  the  principles  al 
ready  established.  We  should  still  hold  that  life 
is  from  God,  but  that  its  manifestation  is  through 
the  action  of  natural  laws,  which  is  even  now  ac 
cepted  as  true.  This  doctrine  of  derivative  cre 
ation  has  been  familiar  to  theologians  for  centu 
ries.  It  is  a  theory  advanced  by  St.  Augustine  and 
approved  of  by  St.  Thomas.  Though  nature  is 
unintelligible  without  God,  yet  we  do  not  expect 
to  find  the  supernatural  in  the  sphere  of  mere 
nature.  And  this  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
current  scientific  theories  of  evolution.  The  ar 
gument  from  design  which  has  always  been  held 
to  be  of  weight  in  natural  theology  is  now  thought 
to  have  been  shown  to  be  worthless  by  the  Dar 
winian  school,  which  explains  the  universe  by  the 
philosophy  of  chance.  Nature  gropes  blindly, 
and  fails  a  million  times  where  she  succeeds  once ; 
and  the  achievement  of  a  higher  development 
seems  to  be  the  fortuitous  result  of  accidental  cir 
cumstances  ;  so  that  what  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  fashioned  for  a  purpose  is  only  the  outcome 
of  some  sort  of  natural  selection.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  the  argument  from  de 
sign  is  not  overthrown  by  the  current  theories  of 
evolution.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  plan,  a  method, 
and  a  progress  in  nature  not  only  remains,  but  is 
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enforced  by  new  arguments;  and  this  is  all  that 
the  theologian  need  ask.  He  does  not  require  a 
world  physically  perfect  any  more  than  he  requires 
that  it  should  be  morally  perfect.  It  is  enough 
that  there  is  an  order  and  a  law  which  make  it  in 
telligible,  and  consequently  intentional.  This  at 
tempt  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  purpose  in  the 
workings  of  nature  is  another  example  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  scientific  method.  The  Dar 
winian  hypothesis  is  concerned  with  the  order  of 
natural  phenomena,  not  with  their  cause  ;  it  seeks 
to  explain  the  mode,  not  the  purpose,  of  their  ap 
pearance.  If  the  outcome  is  harmony,  beauty, 
strength,  intelligence,  to  point  to  the  slow  and 
obscure  processes  by  which  such  results  have  been 
brought  about  is  to  wander  from  the  question  at 
issue  and  to  seek  to  compel  science  to  do  a  work 
for  which  it  is  not  fitted.  Though  this  separate- 
ness  of  the  spheres  of  physical  science  and  reli 
gious  faith  is  a  general  truth,  we  are  nevertheless 
compelled  to  admit  that  there  are  points  where 
they  may  impinge  upon  one  another  while  each 
remains  in  its  own  orbit.  And  a  case  in  point 
confronts  us  the  moment  we  turn  our  thoughts  to 
revelation,  which  is  not  conceivable  except  as  an 
interference  of  the  supernatural  with  the  natural. 
A  miracle  is  required  to  witness  to  the  fact  of  re 
velation  ;  and  a  miracle,  it  is  said,  is  a  denial  of 
the  scientific  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature. 
The  uniformity  of  nature  is  equivalent  to  the  law 
of  universal  causation,  which  again,  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four  has  recently  pointed  out  in  a  work  of  great 
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analytical  power,  is  equivalent  to  a  belief  that  simi 
lar  antecedents  are  always  followed  by  similar  con 
sequents.  It  amounts  to  the  fixity  of  relation  be 
tween  cause  and  effect.  Now,  the  introduction  of 
a  supernatural  cause  does  not  conflict  with  this 
law  of  nature,  but  merely  places  the  event  out 
side  of  it — relatively  to  our  thinking,  at  least— for 
a  miracle  may  form  part  of  the  unity  and  unifor 
mity  of  the  universe,  as  seen  from  a  higher  point 
of  view.  It  can,  of  course,  be  no  part  of  my  pre 
sent  purpose  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of  belief 
in  miracles  any  more  than  to  prove  the  reasonable 
ness  of  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  since  I 
desire  merely  to  show  that  the  two  beliefs  do  not 
conflict. 

Since  the  evidence  of  revelation  is  received 
through  miracle,  it  follows  that  supernatural  reli 
gion  is  necessarily  historic ;  and  on  this  ground 
conflict  between  faith  and  science  is  at  least  possi 
ble.  But  the  points  at  which  this  may  occur  are 
not  numerous.  "  Holy  Scripture/'  says  Cardinal 
Newman,  "  does  declare  a  few  momentous  facts— 
so  few  that  they  may  be  counted — of  a  physical 
character.  It  speaks  of  a  process  of  formation  out 
of  chaos,  which  occupied  six  days ;  it  speaks  of 
the  firmament ;  of  the  sun  and  moon  being  cre 
ated  for  the  sake  of  the  earth  ;  of  the  earth  being 
immovable ;  of  a  great  deluge,  and  of  several 
other  similar  facts  and  events.  It  is  true.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  we  should  anticipate  any 
difficulty  in  accepting  these  statements  as  they 
stand,  whenever  their  meaning  and  drift  are  au- 
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thoritatively  determined  ;  for  it  must  be  recol 
lected  their  meaning  has  not  yet  engaged  the  for 
mal  attention  of  the  Church,  or  received  any  in 
terpretation  which  as  Catholics  we  are  bound  to 
accept,  and  in  the  absence  ot  such  definite  inter 
pretation  there  is,  perhaps,  some  presumption  in 
saying  that  it  means  this  and  does  not  mean  that." 
Holy  Scripture  does  not  contain  a  revelation  of 
the  physical  sciences.  Its  purpose  is  to  make 
known  not  the  world  of  sense,  but  the  world  of 
spirit ;  and  when  it  speaks  of  material  phenomena 
it  employs  the  language  .of  the  people,  which  is 
perverted  when  we  attempt  to  fasten  upon  it  the 
character  of  technical  terminology.  We  habitu 
ally  use  expressions  which  we  know  to  be  techni 
cally  false,  but  which  describe  natural  phenomena 
better  than  a  more  exact  phraseology.  The  posi 
tion  of  Catholics  towards  the  Holy  Scripture  does 
not  require  them  to  give  to  its  descriptions  of  na 
tural  processes  a  scientific  meaning  so  long  as  the 
Church  has  pronounced  no  definitive  judgment  in 
the  matter.  How  much  higher  and  safer  ground 
this  is  than  that  occupied  by  Protestant  apologists 
I  need  not  point  out. 

When  the  Copernican  theory  was  first  advocat 
ed  as  a  demonstrable  hypothesis  it  created  wide 
spread  uneasiness  among  the  religious  minds  of 
Europe.  Men  had  always  believed  that  the  earth 
was  stationary  and  that  the  sun  turned  round  it, 
and  this  belief  was  associated  with  the  teachings 
of  revelation  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  con 
firmed.  A  closer  view  of  the  subject,  however, 
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revealed  the  fact  that  the  Church  had  authorita 
tively  decided  nothing  on  this  point.  Other  re 
sults  of  scientific  research  have  at  first  startled 
believers  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  the  event 
has  not  failed  to  show  that  the  alarm  was  ground 
less.  The  timidity  with  which  the  progress  of 
empirical  investigation  seems  to  inspire  many 
Christians  supposes  either  a  weak  faith  or  a  con 
fused  knowledge  of  the  limitations  of  scientific 
thought.  And  I  cannot  forbear  to  advert  here, 
though  nothing  is  farther  from  my  intention  than 
controversy,  to  the  unreasonable  demands  which 
are  made  upon  Protestants.  Their  theory  of 
Christianity  compels  them  to  have  recourse  to 
the  process  of  induction  in  order  to  get  a  know 
ledge  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  They  must 
compare,  weigh,  and  contrast  texts  of  Scripture 
or  citations  from  the  Fathers,  with  the  hope  of 
thereby  arriving  at  a  specific  dogma,  as  the  scien 
tist  finds  a  law  of  nature  by  a  careful  study  and 
analysis  of  its  phenomena.  But  the  experience  of 
three  centuries  has  shown  that  induction,  which 
produces  such  happy  results  in  physical  research, 
produces  only  sectarianism  and  confusion  of 
tongues  when  applied  to  the  study  of  revelation. 
Inductive  reasoning  requires  special  training  and 
special  gifts,  and  hence  true  men  of  science  are 
rare  ;  but  the  Protestant  theory  rests  on  the  as 
sumption  that  every  man  is  capable  of  carrying 
on  this  sort  of  an  argument  in  a  matter  more  diffi 
cult  and  obscure  than  natural  science.  The  vic 
tor}^  of  the  unbeliever  cannot  be  doubtful  when 
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Christians  take  up  a  position  which  is  manifestly 
untenable.  An  illustration  in  point  was  given  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Sunday-School  Association,  held 
in  a  town  of  central  Illinois  a  few  days  ago.  The 
subject  for  consideration  was  the  Bible.  One 
speaker  argued  that  it  is  inspired,  because  it  in 
spires  others;  and  then  proved  that  it  is  God's 
word,  because  it  satisfies.  Another  maintained 
that  it  is  divine,  because,  as  there  is  but  one  God, 
so  there  is  but  one  Bible  ;  and  a  third  held  that 
in  this  enlightened  day  there  is  no  need  of  argu 
ment  at  all,  since  "  the  rocky  Gibraltar"  is  its  own 
defence.  This  sort  of  reasoning,  I  need  hardly 
say,  has  far  more  power  to  make  sceptics  than  the 
writings  and  lectures  of  infidels.  When  every  be 
liever  has  his  own  dogmas  of  revelation  inductive 
ly  reached  by  the  examination  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
ture,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  on 
all  sides  a  conflict  between  religion  and  science. 
A  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  would  show 
that  the  idea  of  a  revelation  involves  that  of  an 
authoritative  depository  of  the  doctrines  reveal 
ed  ;  and  where  this  is  denied  or  not  recognized 
hopeless  confusion  must  inevitably  result. 

I  will,  in  conclusion,  briefly  restate  the  general 
principles  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable 
to  all  who  hope  to  be  able  to  form  a  critical  esti 
mate  of  the  significance  and  value  of  the  current 
controversies  concerning  the  mutual  relations  of 
religion  and  physical  science.  The  real  and  essen 
tial  nature  of  the  material  world  is  not  more  intel 
ligible  than  that  of  the  spiritual  world.  Neither 
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are  we  more  certain  of  its  existence  than  of  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  soul.  A  true  analysis  of 
the  data  of  human  consciousness  shows  that  it  is 
contrary  to  reason  to  deny  either  the  being  of  God 
or  the  reality  of  the  external  world.  All  physical 
science  rests  upon  assumptions  which  cannot  be 
scientifically  proven,  and  hence,  if  we  accept  its 
own  method  as  the  sole  sufficient  test  of  truth,  we 
are  forced  to  maintain  that  its  conclusions  are  only 
hypothetical.  The  inability  of  the  human  mind 
to  adequately  grasp  ultimate  truths  is  evidence 
that  faith  is  an  essential  element  of  man's  know 
ledge,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  logical 
connection  between  intellectual  difficulty  and 
doubt,  and  this  principle  applies  to  the  conclusions 
of  science  with  not  less  force  than  to  the  teachings 
of  religion.  With  these  ultimate  truths  science, 
however,  is  not  properly  concerned.  It  assumes 
them  in  so  far  only  as  it  is  unable  to  get  along 
without  them.  Its  proper  province  is  the  world 
of  phenomena,  and  hence  its  conflict  with  religion, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  is  accidental.  The  interference  of 
the  supernatural  with  the  natural,  as  maintained 
by  historic  Christianity,  does  not  contradict  any 
law  of  science.  Where  authoritative  teachings  of 
the  Church  involve  declarations  concerning  phy 
sical  phenomena,  such  declarations,  as  a  rule,  have 
no  reference  to  what  properly  falls  within  the  com 
petence  of  science.  The  dogmas  of  the  divinhVy 
of  Christ  and  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist  leave  untouched  all  the  proper 
ties  of  matter  with  which  the  empiric  can  deal. 
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The  confusion  which  at  present  prevails  in  the 
realm  of  religious  thought  is  traceable  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  accept  revelation  either  deny  or 
fail  to  recognize  that  it  involves  the  idea  of  an 
authoritative  depository  of  the  doctrines  revealed. 
Without  such  depository  the  dogmas  of  super 
natural  religion  can  neither  be  certainly  known 
nor  reduced  to  a  logical  system.  Hence  Protest 
antism,  though  it  has  always  laid  great  stress  upon 
reason  and  has  claimed  for  itself,  with  special  em 
phasis,  the  epithet  rational,  is  able  to  present  to 
the  world  only  a  fragmentary  and  contradictory 
statement  of  the  truths  of  revelation  ;  whereas  the 
Catholic  system  is  consistent  with  itself  and  so 
firmly  knit  that  it  cannot  be  successfully  assailed, 
except  by  impugning  the  whole  supernatural  or 
der,  and  consequently  God  Himself.  The  Church 
is  immovably  founded  upon  God  and  the  soul ; 
each  stone  is  in  its  place,  and  the  whole  structure 
rises  heavenward  in  perfect  symmetry  and  with 
out  flaw.  If  any  one  imagines  that  God  and  the 
soul  are  to  melt  away  like  a  dream  at  the  touch 
of  science,  then  he  may  persuade  himself  that  it 
will  undermine  the  Church  ;  but  then  he  must  be 
lieve  that  hope  and  love  and  all  high  thought  will 
perish  amid  the  ruins;  that 

"Earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is." 

Ours    is    a    higher    faith,    and    we    tread    firmly, 
though  we  see  "  darkly  as  through  a  glass." 


III. 

GOD  AND  CHRIST. 

"  Now  this  is  eternal  life  :  That  they  may  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent." — ST.  JOHN 
xvii.  3. 

HUMAN  life  flows  in  a  narrow  channel,  and 
whether  we  think,  or  love,  or  strive  to  im 
press  our  dreams  upon  the  outward  world,  we 
are  all,  in  the  end,  taught  the  one  and  the  same 
lesson :  that  what  we  have  found  is  not  what  we 
have  sought. 

This  truth  is  proclaimed  by  the  preacher  and 
the  poet,  by  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  by  the  phi 
losopher  and  the  man  of  the  world.  It  is  the  uni 
versal  epitaph  to  be  filled  in  for  every  child  of 
woman  between  the  dates  of  birth  and  death. 
We  look  up  to  a  few  minds  who  seem  to  dwell  on 
sunlit  summits  of  intelligence  and  to  peer  into  the 
inner  heart  of  existence ;  but  they  differ  from  us 
only  in  their  more  perfect  consciousness  of  the 
limitations  of  human  knowledge.  The  mystic 
veil  with  which  nature  is  clothed  is  not  lifted  for 
them  any  more  than  for  ourselves. 

And  so  there  are  happy  natures — happy  in  them 
selves  and  happy  in  the  overflowing  love  of 
friends — and  yet  they  too,  sooner  or  later,  pro- 
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claim  the  great  truth  and  confess  the  unsatisfacto- 
riness,  the  illusiveness  of  human  life.  In  what  an 
eager  age  we  live  !  What  wonderful  transforma 
tions  are  taking  place  under  our  eyes!  When 
was  there  ever  a  time  in  which  opportunity  of 
fered  so  vast,  so  inexhaustible  a  field  to  man's 
labor? 

The  material  progress  of  this  century  overbal 
ances  that  of  a  thousand  years.  Distant  places 
have  been  brought  nigh ;  continents  have  been 
peopled ;  great  nations  have  grown  up  as  in  a 
day ;  and  amid  these  rapid  changes  old  fetters 
have  fallen  or  have  been  broken,  and  on  all  sides 
there  is  larger  liberty.  The  human  heart  beats 
faster ;  the  pulse  of  life  is  quicker ;  and  countless 
multitudes  are  rushing  onward  to  take  possession 
of  the  earth. 

But  the  meaning  of  this  vast  and  irresistible 
movement  is  no  longer  a  mystery  to  us,  and  it 
therefore  no  longer  binds  us  with  the  spell  which 
it  threw  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  in  its 
earlier  developments.  We  see  plainly  now  that 
it  has  no  answer  to  give  to  the  immortal  question 
ings  of  the  soul.  When  this  progress  has  wrought 
itself  out  into  all  the  forms  of  which  matter  is 
susceptible,  life  will  not  be  richer  or  more  joyous 
or  satisfactory.  Railroads  and  telegraphs,  schools 
and  newspapers,  great  cities,  and  the  ocean  white 
with  sails  bearing  the  products  of  all  climes  to 
every  people,  may  fill  us  with  complacent  thoughts, 
but  they  bring  no  glad  tidings  of  everlasting  life, 
they  promise  no  redemption  from  death.  If  man 
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himself  is  without  import  or  value,  how  shall  we 
take  delight  in  these  his  contrivances? 

^*~  Why  is  it,  my  brethren  that  in  the  presence  of 
the  highest  science,  of  the  deepest  love,  and  of  the 
marvellous  achievements  of  human  labor  we  are 
filled  with  sadness  and  disappointment  rather  than 
peace  and  joy  ?  What  we  most  desire  is  to  know 
and  to  love,  and  to  impress  our  thoughts  and 
loves  upon  the  outward  world ;  and  yet,  given  the 
farthest  reach  of  knowledge,  the  purest  fountain 
of  love,  and  the  completest  dominion  over  matter, 
the  soul  is  still  restless,  and  wanders,  like  the 
dove,  through  a  boundless  universe,  homeless, 
unless  it  finds  the  ark  of  God. 

Here  we  have  touched  the  everlasting  founda 
tions  upon  which  religious  faith  rests.  It  springs 
from  an  inward  necessity,  from  the  radical  contra 
dictions  of  human  existence  ;  and  so  long  as  man 
remains  man,  so  long  will  faith  in  God,  in  the  soul, 
and  in  the  divine  life  remain  the  truest  and  the 
profoundest  expression  of  his  inward  needs  and 

.his  highest  aspirations. 

The  gay,  the  thoughtless,  the  busy  world  will 
not  understand  this  solemn  truth  ;  but  God's  tri 
bunal  abides  for  ever,  and  in  turn  every  human 
being  is  brought  to  the  witness-stand,  and  there, 
as  each  delivers  his  last  utterance,  we  all  agree: 
vanity  of  vanities,  a  walking  shadow,  an  unsub 
stantial  dream,  a  fitful  fever,  a  tale  told  by  an 
idiot,  death's  fool — this  is  man's  life.  And  this 
view  is  the  final,  the  ultimately  true  view  of  life 
as  presented  on  the  world's  stage.  It  is  not  the 
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morbid  product  of  special  epochs  of  culture  and 
refinement,  or  of  times  of  public  calamity  and 
widespread  ruin.  It  is  not  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Christian  theory  of  the  universe.  The  misery  and 
illusiveness  of  life  is  lamented  by  Homer  and  So 
phocles,  as  by  Dante  and  Shakspere.  It  is  con 
fessed  by  emperors  and  great  conquerors  with 
deeper  conviction  than  by  beggars  and  common 
criminals.  <V¥e  are  the  children  of  sorrow,  and 
sad  thoughts  are  sweet  thoughts.  Our  sufferings 
abide;  our  joys  quickly  fly  away. 

The  child  is  happier  than  the  man,  because  the 
dream  of  life  is  better  than  the  real  thing. 

"What  good  is  given  to  men 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ? 
What  joy  more  lasting  than  the  vernal  flower? 
None.     Tis  the  general  plaint  of  human  kind, 
In  solitude,  and  mutually  addressed 
From  each  to  all,  for  wisdom's  sake.     This  truth 
The  priest  announces  from  his  holy  seat, 
And,  crowned  with  garlands  in  the  summer  grove, 
The  poet  fits  it  to  his  pensive  lyre." 

How  shall  we  explain  this  wail  which  rises 
from  the  bosom  of  all  peoples  in  every  age? 

Why,  since  we  love  life,  are  we  not  content 
with  life? 

Why,  since  we  desire  to  know,  are  we  not  satis 
fied  with  knowledge? 

Why,  since  we  feel  that  the  end  of  life  is  action, 
do  our  deeds  seem  pitiful  the  moment  they  are 
done? 

These  contradictions  of  our  nature  are  so  far- 
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reaching  and  so  absolute  that  he  who  once  fully 
recognizes  them,  and  yet  refuses  to  look  to  a  higher 
world  for  the  explanation  of  the  mystery,  is  fatally 
driven  to  adopt  a  philosophy  of  despair.  He 
must  hold  with  Sophocles  that  the  highest  good 
is  not  to  be  born,  and  that,  after  birth,  nothing  is 
so  desirable  as  death.  All  theories  which  ignore 
God  and  the  soul's  immortality  logically  lead  to 
pessimism  ;  and  since  hope  is  deep  and  imperish 
able  as  life,  very  despair  would  impel  man  to 
cleave  to  God  and  to  faith  in  his  own  spiritual 
destiny.  Thus  again  is  religion  grounded  in  our 
inmost  nature,  and  is  as  indestructible  as  God  and 
the  soul,  as  necessary  as  truth  or  law. 

Individuals  may  be  irreligious,  as  they  may  be 
irrational  or  inhuman,  but  religion- is  as  necessari 
ly  a  part  of  the  nature  of  man  as  is  reason  or  affec 
tion.  Every  rational  theory  of  the  universe,  of 
knowledge,  of  duty,  of  law,  of  causation  implies 
the  existence  of  God:  and  the  disenchantment 
which  in  every  sphere  of  life  follows  attainment 
is  the  soul's  confession  of  God's  presence.  God's 
existence  is  a  part  of  human  consciousness,  and 
mental  difficulties  can  no  more  make  us  doubt 
His  being  than  they  have  power  to  make  us 
distrust  the  perceptions  of  the  senses.  Religion, 
then,  is  the  supreme  law  of  life.  It  gives  direction 
to  thought,  sanction  to  morality,  stability  to  gov 
ernment,  and  peace  to  the  soul.  Man's  relation 
to  God  determines  his  relation  to  his  fellows  and 
to  the  world.  He  is  distinguished  from  the  visi 
ble  universe  not  less  by  thought  and  love  than  by 
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religious  faith.  Religion  is  the  measure  of  the 
value  of  life.  Without  it  nature  is  only  a  machine 
and  existence  but  dust  and  ashes.  It  is  the  germ 
of  civilization,  the  bulwark  of  liberty,  the  nurse  of 
heroism,  the  decisive  element  in  character,  and 
the  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge. 

The  life  of  man  is  threefold  :  animal,  rational, 
divine.  It  is  in  the  body,  in  the  mind,  in  the  soul. 
And  to  this  triple  life  corresponds  a  triple  light : 
the  light  of  the  eye,  the  light  of  reason,  and  the 
light  of  faith.  Life  is  sustained  through  commu 
nion  with  its  proper  object.  The  body  is  fed  with 
matter,  the  mind  with  truth,  the  soul  with  God. 
Our  knowledge  of  matter  is  on  the  surface,  is  sen 
sible  ;  our  knowledge  of  truth  is  fragmentary  and 
symbolic;  our  knowledge  of  God  is  mysterious 
and  dark;  and  hence  there  is  an  element  of  faith 
in  all  science,  in  all  philosophy.  The  more  know 
ledge  grows  the  more  does  it  compel  us  to  be 
lieve  ;  and  we  recede  from  truth  in  proportion  as 
we  seek  to  exclude  belief  from  our  intellectual 
formulas.  We  talk  rather  with  a  lisping  child 
than  with  a  man  who  fancies  he  has  fathomed  the 
heart  of  existence  and  is  able  to  unfold,  in  set 
terms,  the  mystery  of  nature.  The  universal  dis 
trust  of  philosophic  theories,  and  systems  grows 
out  of  our  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  an  or 
der  of  truth  higher  and  deeper  than  that  which  is 
revealed  to  us  by  the  light  of  reason. 

"  Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith's  transcendent  dower     . 
We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know." 
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Faith  is  the  complement  of  reason,  the  neces 
sary  postulate  of  the  highest  reaches  of  thought 
to  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  attain.  The  uni 
verse  is  not  less  wonderful  to  the  profoundest 
thinker  than  to  a  ploughboy  ;  and  wonder  is  the 
mind's  confession  of  the  need  of  faith.  If  faith  is 
an  element  of  all  our  knowledge,  it  is  the  source 
and  fountain  head  of  conduct.  The  face  of  the 
worker  is  turned  to  the  future.  He  trusts,  he 
hopes,  he  believes.  The  uniformity  of  nature,  if 
we  take  the  matter  rigidly,  is  not  known  to  us  ; 
we  believe  in  it ;  and  without  this  invincible  faith 
the  springs  of  action  would  break.  Credit  is  the 
master-principle  of  commercial  life,  which,  it  ap 
pears,  is  the  heart  of  the  modern  world  ;  and  what 
is  credit  but  trust,  confidence,  faith  ?  Why  does 
a  true  man  feel  that  to  confide  in  his  honor  is  to 
make  appeal  to  that  which  is  most  intimate  and 
godlike  in  his  nature  ?  Is  it  not  because  we  in 
stinctively  recognize  that  faith  rather  than  know 
ledge  is  the  highest  instrument  of  communion  of 
man  with  man,  as  of  man  with  God  ? 

To  analyze  the  motives  of  conduct  does  not 
tend  to  increase  the  power  of  right  doing.  The 
obedient  child  does  not  argue  about  parental 
authority,  the  patriot  does  not  ask  why  it  is  good 
to  love  one's  country,  the  martyr  has  no  desire  to 
examine  into  the  grounds  of  his  faith.  However 
we  may  explain  it,  a  rationalistic  temper  is  a  scep 
tical  temper,  and  a  sceptical  temper  undermines 
character.  Simple  assent,  not  reflex  certitude,  is 
the  motive  cause  of  great  achievements.  He  who 
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would  do  great  things  must  greatly  hope,  and 
faith  is  the  food  of  hope. 

The  creative  epochs  are  invariably  epochs  in 
which  men  believe.  Faith  watches  by  the  cradle 
of  nations,  and  criticism  argues  and  doubts  over 
their  graves. 

"  The  farthest  reach  of  reason,"  says  Pascal,  "  is 
to  recognize  that  there  are  an  infinity  of  things 
above  it.  It  must  be  weak  indeed  if  it  does  not 
see  thus  far."  If  we  know  anything  we  know 
there  are  many  things  which  we  do  not  and  can 
not  know.  Into  this  boundless,  undiscovered 
world  we  reach  out  by  faith  ;  and  if  we  but  un 
derstand  what  reason  is  we  can  have  little  diffi 
culty  in  perceiving  that  there  can  be  no  real  con 
flict  between  faith  and  science.  Science  observes, 
compares,  and  catalogues  the  phenomena  which 
meet  the  senses,  with  a  view  to  resolve  their  com 
plexity  into  simple  elements  and  principles.  When 
it  has  reached  the  primal  elements  and  laws  of  na 
ture  its  work  is  done.  Now,  on  this  subject  there 
is  no  disagreement  nmongst  men.  We  all  accept 
facts ;  we  all  recognize  natural  laws  that  have 
been  clearly  shown  to  exist. 

The  conflict  is  not  between  science  and  faith, 
but  between  belief  and  belief.  The  religious  con 
troversy  of  the  age  grows  out  of  the  attempts  to 
make  science  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  creed.  Car 
dinal  Newman  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  do  not 
disagree  concerning  the  first  elements  of  matter  or 
the  laws  of  nature;  they  separate  only  when  they 
leave  the  world  of  science  for  the  realms  of  belief. 
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The  various  anti-Christian  theories  of  the  uni 
verse,  such  as  pantheism,  materialism,  or  secular 
ism,  are  creeds,  $ot  science,  and  the  assumptions 
upon  which  they  rest  involve  intellectual  difficul 
ties  as  great,  to  speak  with  forbearance,  as  any 
contained  in  the  Christian  mysteries.  The  mate 
rialist  does  not  know  there  is  no  God.  At  most 
he  can  but  believe  there  is  none.  Whatever  theo 
ry  of  the  universe  we  may  adopt,  it  is  through 
faith  that  we  reach  our  judgment  as  to  what  is  the 
transcendent  reality  which  lies  behind  phenomena. 
The  question  is  not  whether  we  shall  believe,  but 
what  we  shall  believe,  Shall  we  through  faith 
rise  or  sink?  Shall  we  believe  that  the  power 
manifested  to  us  in  thought,  in  love,  in  conscience, 
is  God  or  a  blind  force  ?  Shall  we  trust  the  larger 
hope  or  yield  to  despair  ?  Shall  we  believe  in  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  in  human  responsibility,  or  in 
fate?  Shall  we  hold  man  to  be  divine  or  merely 
animal?  What  we  are  most  certain  of  is  that  we 
live,  that  we  think  and  love.  This  we  know  more 
immediately  than  that  there  is  a  material  world 
around  us.  If  faith  springs  from  knowledge  and 
follows  the  lines  of  thought,  surely  then  that  faith 
is  most  rational  which  solves  the  mystery  of  the 
universe  by  believing  in  a  Being  who  lives,  and 
thinks,  and  loves.  So  long  as  the  human  heart 
feels  that  life,  and  thought,  and  love  are  the  best, 
so  long  will  mankind  believe  that  these  powers 
are  in  some  way,  however  inexplicably,  in  God ; 
and  hencejthe  Christian  view  of  the  universe, 
which  sees  in  it  the  work  of  God,  one,  infinite, 
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eternal,  personal,  the  creator  and  ruler  of  all 
things,  able  and  willing  to  watch  over  His  crea 
tures,  must  and  will  be  accepted  as  the  final  true 
view. 

This  is  the  highest  faith,  and  it  issues  forth  from 
the  divinest  thought,  the  largest  hope,  the  most  in 
timate  and  imperishable  aspirations  of  the  soul.  It 
satisfies  both  the  mind  and  the  heart.  It  clothes 
the  world  with  gladness,  and  gives  an  aim  and  an 
end  to  life.  It  is  the  food  of  hope  ;  it  is  the  foun 
tain  of  love.  It  rises  like  the  sun  over  the  dawn 
of  human  history,  and  sheds  its  holy  light  over  us, 
the  latest  birth  of  time.  It  is  as  the  solid  earth 
on  which  we  stand  to  all  who  love  truth,  and  jus 
tice,  and  liberty  ;  to  all  who  suffer  and  are  wrong 
ed  and  down-trodden.  It  is  the  soul's  refuge 
from  despair  and  death.  Gather  up  all  the 
powers  of  thy  being;  send  forth  thy  thought  into 
boundless  space,  as  high  as  heaven,  as  low  as  the 
abyss;  recount  the  eternal  years,  follow  up  the 
coming  time  until  it  falls  into  the  bosom  of  eter 
nity;  enter  into  thy  own  heart,  turn  thy  mind 
back  upon  itself;  make  appeal  to  those  who  know, 
question  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world,  make 
them  thy  companions  by  day  and  night ;  deem  no 
labor  hard,  no  time  long  ;  give  thy  life  to  patient 
research,  and,  when  all  is  done,  return  like  a  tired 
child  and  confess  that  there  is  no  joy,  no  peace, 
no  rest  save  in  God,  whom  thy  mother  taught 
thee  to  adore  and  love. ["Without  Him  the  uni 
verse  is  but  a  charnel-house.  "  Having  no  hope," 
said  St.  Paul,  "  and  without  God  in  the  world." 
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The  more  I  seek  to  catch  the  real  thought  that 
underlies  all  the  atheistic  creeds  of  this  age,  the 
more  I  see  that  it  is  one  of  despair.  The  advo 
cates  of  these  various  superstitions,  pantheistic, 
materialistic,  or  by  whatever  epithet  they  may  be 
denoted,  have  lost  God  and  are  without  hope. 
They  are  agnostics  and  have  no  faith  ;  they  are 
atheists  and  have  no  hope ;  they  are  pessimists 
and  have  no  love ;  their  feet  stand  in  the  ways  of 
death,  and  to  follow  after  them  is  to  love  darkness 
rather  than  light. 

"  Now  this  is  eternal  life :  That  they  may  know 
Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
Thou  hast  sent." 

The  open  way  that  leads  to  God  is  that  wherein 
Christ  did  walk. 

The  attributes  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  by 
nature,  are  infinite  power  and  knowledge ;  and  as 
made  known  by  the  intimations  of  conscience  they 
wee  judgment  and  justice.  The  God  of  nature  and 
of  the  human  conscience  is  an  angry  God.  His 
first  word  to  the  soul  of  man  is  a  rebuke,  and,  like 
Adam,  we  seek  to  flee  from  His  voice  The  sense 
of  sin  and  guilt  is  the  universal  foundation  of  all 
the  historic  religions.  Hence,  though  the  soul 
hungers  for  God  and  yearns  for  Him  like  a  child 
for  its  lost  mother,  He  is  hidden  and  seems  deaf 
to  the  despairing  cry  of  the  work  of  His  hands. 
The  dark  mystery  of  evil  hangs  over  the  face  of 
the  universe  and  blurs  the  divine  image.  God  and 
nature  are  at  strife.  It  is  impossible  either  to  de 
ny  or  to  explain  sin.  It  fails  like  a  blight  upon 
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the  whole  race  of  man;  it  is  the  one  discordant 
note  in  the  harmony  of  existence.  It  is  not  in 
matter  but  in  ourselves,  and  once  to  feel  its  ma 
lign  power  is  to  be  conscious  of  immortal  life ;  for 
the  soul  that  has  sinned  has  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  absolute,  the  unchangeable,  the  eternal.  Much 
argument  has  been  used  to  show  that  the  idea  of 
hell,  of  never-ending  evil,  is  contrary  to  the  divine 
attributes,  as  if  the  real  mystery  were  not  that  evil 
should  have  a  beginning,  not  that  it  should  never 
have  an  end.  But  an  artificial  world  loves  shams, 
the  most  unholy  of  which  is  sentimentalism,  whose 
soul  is  insincerity. 

Sin  is ;  it  is  an  abyss  ;  it  is  the  gulf  that  yawns 
between  God  and  man.      Hence  the  weakness  and 
impotence  of  all  religion   that   fails   to  recognize 
this  original  taint  of  our  nature    and  the  conse 
quent  need  of  redemption. 

It  is  here  that  we  detect  the  radical  defect  of  all 
creeds  that  are  founded  upon  philosophies,  the 
mockery  of  a  religion  of  culture.  Such  religion 
begins  and  ends  with  externals.  It  aims  at  de 
cency  and  ornament.  It  shuns  not  sin  but  gross- 
ness.  It  cultivates  the  arts  and  graces  of  life.  It 
assumes  the  virtue  it  has  not.  It  is  decorous  and 
wears  the  garb  of  reverence.  It  worships  fash 
ion,  beauty,  fame,  and  wealth.  The  good  are 
those  who  live  in  good  society.  The  poor  and 
uncouth  are  criminal.  This  religion  is  an  unve- 
racity  ;  it  is  of  the  devil;  and  wherever  it  flour 
ishes  the  soul  of  man  is  stifled  and  his  heart  is 
palsied. 
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There  is  no  genuine  human  religion  where  there 
is  no  deep  sense  of  sin.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
know  God  ;  we  must  know  also  our  own  wretch 
edness,  our  un worthiness,  our  need  of  a  mediator 
through  whom  we  may  draw  nigh  to  God. 

"  The  knowledge  of  God,"  says  Pascal,  "  with 
out  that  of  our  own  misery  leads  to  pride.  The 
knowledge  of  our  misery  without  the  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ  produces  despair.  But  the  know 
ledge  of  Jesus  Christ  frees  us  from  both  pride  and 
despair,  because  there  we  find  at  once  God,  our 
own  sinfulness,  and  its  remedy.  .  .  .  We  should, 
therefore,  strive  to  know  Jesus  Christ,  since  through 
Him  alone  can  we  hope  to  know  God  rightly.  He 
is  the  true  God  of  men — that  is,  of  sufferers  and 
sinners.  He  is  the  centre  of  everything  and  the 
end  of  everything  ;  and  he  who  does  not  know  Him 
knows  nothing  either  of  the  world  or  of  himself." 

God  is  the  soul's  most  absolute  and  infinite  need, 
and  Jesus  Christ  is  God  brought  near  to  man,  to 
walk  with  him,  to  speak  with  him,  to  lift  him  up 
above  himself,  to  redeem  him  from  sin  and  death, 
and  to  clothe  him  as  with  a  garb  of  celestial  light 
in  faith,  and  hope,  and  love. 

"  Get  thee  up  upon  a  high  mountain,"  cries 
Isaias,  "  thou  that  bringest  good  tidings  to  Sion  ; 
lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength,  thou  that  bringest 
good  tidings  to  Jerusalem  ;  lift  it  up,  fear  not.  Say 
to  the  cities  of  Juda  :  Behold  your  God.  Behold 
the  Lord  God  shall  come  with  strength,  and  His 
arm  shall  rule  ;  behold  His  reward  is  with  Him 
and  His  work  is  before  Him.  He  shall  feed  His 
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flocks  like  a  shepherd  ;  He  shall  gather  together 
the  lambs  with  His  arm,  and  shall  take  them  up  in 
His  bosom,  and'He  himself  shall  carry  them  that 
are  not  able  to  walk." 

The  heavens  have  opened  and  God  has  staopejd     ^/ 
to  us;  and  we  know  now  that  He  is  love.  rChrist 
the  Saviour  stands  forth  from  amidst  the  whole 
race  of  men  in  no  uncertain  light. 

He  is  the  perfect  man — so  perfect  that  whoever 
draws  near  to  Him  adores,  seeing  that  He  is  also 
God.  "  Hominem  vidit,"  says  St.  Augustine  of 
doubting  Thomas,  "  Deum  confessus  est. "  Hence 
those  who  have  once  known  the  Lord  Jesus  never 
fear  for  the  fate  of  His  religion,  being  certain  that 
it  is  immortal,  a  part  of  God's  eternal  nature — the 
religion,  not  of  one  people  or  one  age,  but  of  man 
and  all  times ;  the  fulfilment  of  the  past  and  the 
promise  of  the  future  ;  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  founded  in  purity  of  heart  and  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind.  It  is  God's  absolute 
religion,  without  country,  without  idol,  springing 
from  hearts  warmed  by  the  heavenly  influence  and 
made  capable  of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  It  is  the 
plain  revelation  of  man's  godlike  nature,  the  pal 
pable  manifestation  of  God's  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy.  It  is  the  light  of  the  world,  the  nurse  of 
morality,  the  magnetic  power  which  gives  to  the 
whole  race  of  man  an  upward  and  heavenly  ten 
dency,  making  the  nations  curable  and  inspiring 
confidence  in  the  midst  of  a  degeneracy  that  awa 
kens  thoughts  of  despair.  It  is  the  soul's  refuge, 
the  asylum  of  that  freedom  whose  mother  is  truth, 
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the  rest  of  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  the  anchor 
of  the  storm-tossed,  the  sure  citadel  of  those  who 
love  heavenly  chastity  and  for  its  dear  sake  wage 
battle  with  the  world  and  the  flesh.  It  is  the  balm 
of  the  bruised  heart,  the 'solace  of  those  that  weep 
and  are  comfortless,  the  promise  of  pardon  to  the 
sinful  and  fallen,  the  only  power  that  on  the  grave 
can  build  a  monument  of  hope,  and  out  of  death 
bring  forth  life  eternal.  And  what  is  all  this  but 
Christ  the  Lord  spread  through  the  world  and 
communicated  to  men? 

Christianity  is  only  the  life  and  grace  of  Christ, 
the  history  of  His  person  and  His  work.  From 
Him  as  a  centre  its  spiritual  and  moral  energy 
emanates;  and  upon  Him,  as  upon  a  rock  set  in 
place  by  the  hand  of  God  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  the  heavenly  temple  rests.  He  is 
the  Highest,  God  of  God,  and  Light  of  Light. 
Through  Him  are  all  things.  He  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  the  Father  of  the  future  age,  the  Desir 
ed  of  the  nations,  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  founda 
tion  of  the  world  ;  in  Him  are  hidden  all  the  trea 
sures  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  ;  be 
neath  His  feet  are  placed  all  things.  He  is  the 
world's  great  King,  the  Supreme  Leader  of  men, 
the  Head  to  whom  every  knee  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  must  bow.  And  yet  He  is  the  lowliest,  the 
Virgin's  Son,  a  carpenter,  humble  of  heart  and 
meek,  poor  and  a  lover  of  the  poor,  full  of  sympa 
thy  and  of  the  purest  love,  but  so  intense  that  af 
ter  two  thousand  years  it  still  burns  in  a  cold  and 
heartless  world. 
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Serviceable  is  He  to  all,  the  friend  of  men, 
whose  life  is  measured  by  good  deeds  done  to 
soothe  the  cares  and  lift  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
suffer,  who  are  downcast,  who  are  overburdened. 

How  calmly  and  sweetly  He  walks  through 
the  world  !  Peace  and  light  attend  Him.  The 
blind  draw  near  and  see ;  the  sore-vexed  hear 
His  word  and  are  quiet  as  sleeping  childhood. 
Around  Him  there  breathes  the  odor  of  green 
fields.  The  meanest  flower  is  beautiful  in  His 
eyes,  and  He  pities  even  the  sparrow  that  falls. 
Innocent  children  come  to  Him,  and  He  cleanses 
the  leprous.  He  has  a  divine  simplicity  that 
brings  Him  near  to  the  people ;  but  in  the  crowd 
He  is  placid,  calm,  and  serene,  like  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven  that  bends  over  him.  In  the  storm  He 
sleeps,  and  when  His  enemies  seek  to  ensnare 
Him  He  passes  on  as  though  unconscious.  The 
sublimest  truths  fall  from  His  lips  without  effort, 
and  in  words  so  simple  and  so  clear  that  they 
have  sunk  into  the  public  conscience  of  the  world, 
and  are  henceforth  for  ever  ineradicable ;  and  He 
acts  as  He  speaks,  with  power,  commanding  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  healing  the  sick  and  raising 
the  dead  to  life,  pardoning  the  sinner,  and  reveal 
ing  the  hidden  thoughts  of  the  heart. 

And  in  all  things  He  is  sinless,  God's  spotless 
Lamb.  His  purity  is  so  absolute  that  in  all  ages 
those  who  have  drawn  nearest  to  Him  have  in 
stinctively  chosen  the  virginal  life  ;  and  yet  His 
love  is  so  intense  that  in  every  generation  millions 
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have  given  up  freedom  and  home  to  become  the 
least  of  His  servants. 

Those  who  behold  His  divine  face,  that  is  lumi 
nous  as  the  sun,  and  the  vesture  of  His  human 
ity,  that  is  whiter  than  snow,  cry  out  with  St. 
Peter :  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here ;  and  fain 
would  they  abide  for  ever  in  the  shadow  of  this 
vision.  To  be  with  Him  is  enough — is  more  than 
wealth,  and  friends,  and  fame.  "  Rest  in  my 
love  " — this  is  His  word.  And  as,  when  the  sun 
sinks  towards  its  setting  amidst  golden  clouds, 
the  birds  of  heaven  wing  their  silent  way  through 
the  hushed  and  rosy  sky  to  sweet  repose  beneath 
the  sheltering  bough,  so  in  all  lands  for  many 
hundred  years  poor  human  souls,  tired  of  the 
hollow,  sin-distracted  world,  have  seen  that  meek 
face,  have  heard  that  gentle  bidding,  and,  follow 
ing  after  Him,  have  rested  in  His  love. 

Love  is  the  best ;  but  not  the  love  of  man  and 
woman,  that  the  race  may  abide ;  nor  the  love  of 
parent  and  child,  which  is  part  of  the  same  pro 
vidence  ;  nor  the  love  of  friend  for  friend,  which  is 
mutable  and  .akin  to  death;  but  the  love  of  the. 
best,  which  is  the  love  of  God :  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  bears  God's  love  to  men. 

By  nature  we  are  bedded  in  self-love ;  we  pre 
fer  ourselves  to  all  things  else — to  law,  to  justice, 
to  truth,  to  God.  Each  one  makes  himself  the 
centre  of  the  world  ;  and  from  this  egoism  springs 
universal  disorder.  Virtue  belongs  not  to  the 
soul  that  rests  within  itself,  but  to  the  soul  that 
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rises  above  itself  and  reaches  out  after  that  which 
is  infinite,  eternal,  and  absolute. 

Things  are  good  and  beautiful,  not  in  their  rela 
tion  to  us,  but  as  they  are  known  to  God.  We 
are  parts  of  the  whole— words  which  God  speaks, 
meaningless  when  separate  and  disunited,  but 
symbols  of  heavenly  truth  when  woven  into  the 
divine  discourse.  And  we  will  not  keep  our 
places,  but  each  constitutes  himself  an  isolated 
vocable,  which  is  his  key  to  unlock  the  meaning 
and  worth  of  the  universe  ;  and  so  a  candle  grows 
larger  than  a  star,  and  the  present  moment  out 
weighs  eternity.  God's  world  is  transformed  into 
my  world.  Pride  perverts  the  intellect;  sensu 
ality  corrupts  the  heart ;  and  self-love  separates 
man  from  man  and  men  from  God.  God  is  the 
light  of  the  mind  ;  and  we  think  the  mind  itself 
is  luminous.  God  alone  can  be  the  soul's  lover; 
and  we  prostitute  the  heart  to  matter,  which  can 
but  touch  the  coarser  fibres  of  our  lowest  nature. 
Charity  is  God's  essential  law  ;  and  we  can  find  no 
better  reason  for  loving  our  fellow-men  than  that 
to  love  them  is  the  easiest  way  to  keep  them  from 
doing  us  harm. 

We  are  at  strife  with  God  and  with  ourselves. 
We  are  restless,  feverish.  We  stretch  forth  the 
hand  to  pluck  the  fruit,  and  find  it  worm-eaten  at 
the  core  ;  we  seize  on  trickling  honeycombs  and 
find  them  dry.  We  gain  our  ends  only  to  discover 
that  we  have  missed  the  kernel  of  our  hopes.  We 
are  weak,  we  are  wretched  ;  we  hunger  and  thirst 
for  sensation.  We  rush  frorn  desire  to  enjoyment, 
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and,  like  greedy  children,  cry  for  more  and  more, 
until  in  the  surfeited  body  the  soul  is  starved,  and 
at  last  the  chief  good  of  existence  seems  to  be  to 
show  how  quiet  death  is.  We  long  for  life,  yet  de 
spair  of  life,  and  do  but  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  hope.  There  is  a  baseness  in  our  blood 
from  which  springs  war  between  our  thoughts 
and  our  deeds.  We  grow  weary  of  the  strife 
and  are  sick  at  heart. 

"  Who  will  give  us,"  cries  Bossuet,  "  the  power 
to  drink  deep  and  pure  delight  in  the  inner  parts 
of  the  soul,  of  which  the  senses  do  not  dream?" 
And  again  :  "  O  Israel !  listen  in  the  depths  of  thy 
being — not  on  the  slirface  where  vain  phantoms 
float,  but  listen  in  the  depths  where  the  voice  of 
truth  is  heard."  It  is  of  this  the  poet  speaks 
when  he  tells  of  those  who 

"  Heard,  by  secret  transport  led, 
Ev'n  in  the  charnels  of  the  dead 
The  murmur  of  the  fountain-head  ; 

"Which  did  accomplish  their  desire, 
Bore  and  forbore,  and  did  not  tire, 
Like  Stephen,  an  unquenched  fire. 

"  He  heeded  not  reviling  tones 
Nor  sold  his  heart  to  idle  moans, 
Though  curs'd  and  scorn'd  and  bruis'd  with  stones  : 

"  But  looking  upward,  full  of  grace, 
He  prayed,  and  from  a  happy  place 
God's  glory  smote  him  on  the  face." 

u  Behold,"  said  St.  Stephen,  "  I  see  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God."  Divine  vision  of  truth,  of  hope,  of 
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love !  The  heavens  are  open  only  to  eyes  which 
can  behold  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  love  alone  can  give  this  second- 
sight.  "  Whosoever  loves,"  says  St.  John,  "  is 
born  of  God."~  "  God  is  love."  "  He  who  dwells 
in  love  dwells  in  God,  and  God  in  him."  "He 
who  does  not  love  is  dead."  The  dead  see  not; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  those  who  have  not 
within  themselves  supernatural  life  should  not 
know  Christ.  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  fool 
ishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  be 
cause  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  "If  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature."  A  new 
kind  of  life  strengthens  and  enlightens  him. 
He  is  nourished  by  "the  bread  of  God,  which 
comes  from  heaven  and  gives  life."  He  drinks 
of  waters  which  revivify  and  refresh  the  soul,  so 
that  it  no  longer  thirsts.  He  has  eternal  life 
within  himself.  He  sees  the  double  face  of  things, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  life  and  death ;  and 
through  the  dark  and  tangled  web  of  time  the 
light  of  eternity  shines  upon  him.  He  hears  the 
voice  of  the  Master :  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  trou 
bled  :  you  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me." 
And  again  :  "  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but 
through  me." 

"  Blessed  is  he,"  says  Thomas  a  Kempis,  "  who 
knows  what  it  is  to  love  Jesus.  .  .  .  Love 
Him  and  keep  Him  for  thy  friend,  who,  when  all 
go  away,  will  not  leave  thee,  nor  suffer  thee  to 
perish  in  the  end.  ...  Be  humble  and  peace- 
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able,  and  Jesus  will  be  with  thee.  Be  devout  and 
calm,  and  Jesus  will  stay  with  thee.  .  .  .  Thou 
must  be  bare,  and  carry  a  pure  heart  to  God,  if 
thou  wilt  attend  at  leisure  and  taste  how  sweet  is 

e  Lord." 

Love  reveals  Christ  to  men.  They  only  know 
Him  who  love  Him,  and  those  who  have  given 
up  the  love  of  the  world  for  His  sake  need  no 
other  proof  of  His  divinity  than  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  within  them.  His  love  carries  with 
it  its  own  evidence  whence  it  comes.  But  that 
we  are  able  to  love  Him  with  a  personal  love, 
though  He  is  separated  from  us  by  centuries  and 
by  forms  of  national  life  widely  different  from 
ours,  is  the  most  striking  proof  of  His  divine  na 
ture.  Who  else,  of  all  who  have  left  a  name  in 
human  history,  is  really  loved?  Do  men  love 
Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  Alexander,  or  Caesar,  or 
Dante,  or  Shakspere,  or  Confucius,  or  Mohammed  ? 
No.  Whatever  exalted  sentiments  these  names 
may  inspire,  he?-e  or  anywhere,  men  do  not  love 
them,  cannot  love  them.  High  thinking  delights 
us,  heroic  action  fires  the  heart,  the  strong  voice 
of  song  lifts  us  up  and  bears  us  on,  religious  en 
thusiasm  awakens  the  mystic  powers  that  lie  hid 
den  within  the  soul;  but  we  do  not,  cannot  love 
the  philosopher,  the  hero,  the  poet,  or  the  prophet. 
They  are  for  us  but  a  sounding  name,  a  theme  for 
declamation.  They  are  shadows  in  a  shadowland— 
airy  nothings  that  flit  round  us,  but  find  no  home 
within  our  hearts.  They  are  cold  as  death,  intan 
gible  as  ghosts,  impassive  as  the  .grave. 
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Do  men  love  Jesus  Christ?  Christianity,  my 
dear  brethren,  is  the  supreme  fact  in  human  his 
tory.  Its  significance,  morally,  intellectually,  and 
socially,  is  paramount.  Now,  the  growth,  and 
power,  and  permanence  of  the  Christian  religion 
rise  out  of  men's  personal  love  for  Christ  Jesus. 
He  has  won  the  perennial  love  of  man,  because 
He  is  more  than  man — the  God-Man.  God's 
world  is  no  longer  my  world.  He  has  bought  it 
from  me  with  His  Blood.  I  am  no  longer  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  but  Jesus  Christ,  gather 
ing  into  one  the  divine  and  the  human,  is  the  pi 
votal  centre  of  all  things ;  and  so  love  is  become 
the  soul  of  morality,  and  humility  the  secret  of  in 
tellectual  growth,  and"  chanty  the  nurse  of  civili 
zation.  Omnia  in  omnibus  Christus,  .  .  .  et  omnia 
in  ipso  constant.  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
us,"  says  St.  Paul.  And  again  : 

"  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecu 
tion,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  danger,  or  sword? 

("  As  it  is  written:  For  Thy  sake  we  are  killed 
all  the  day  long ;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for 
the  slaughter.) 

"  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  con 
querors  through  Him  that  loved  us. 

"For  I  am  sure  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  might, 

"  Nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 
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And  the  echo  of  this  voice  rings  down  the  cen 
turies  and  through  the  earth.  "  I  love  Christ," 
says  St.  Agnes.  "  His  love  leaves  me  pure,  and, 
though  his  spouse,  a  virgin  still."  This  is  the  very 
dream  of  the  heart,  and  whoever  understands  it 
not  has  never  loved.  As  there  is  nothing  deeper 
or  nearer  akin  to  the  soul  than  ideal  love,  so  is 
there  nothing  purer  or  more  infinitely  removed 
from  the  senses.  "  Christ's  greatest  miracle,"  said 
Napoleon  in  solitude,  dwelling  in  thought  upon 
the  whole  course  of  human  history,  "  is  the  reign 
of  charity." 

Do  men  love  Jesus  Christ?  What  is  the  great 
and  only  test  of  love?  The  gift  of  one's  self. 
Our  time,  our  money,  our  services  we  give  to 
thousands,  but  the  heart  to  him  alone  whom  we 
love.  What  is  the  great  symbol  of  the  gift  of 
one's  self?  The  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  is 
more  hateful  to  the  natural  man  than  this  igno 
minious  wood?  But  behold  how  it  is  transfig 
ured  by  love,  which  peoples  solitude,  makes  the 
desert  bloom,  enriches  poverty,  and  clothes  with 
beauty  contemptible  elements.  A  light  falls  on 
the  dim  domains  where  the  Past  holds  empire 
over  buried  centuries,  and  I  see  the  lips  of  count 
less  multitudes,  from  the  king  on  his  throne  to  the 
beggar  in  his  rags,  pressed  in  unutterable  love  to 
the  feet  of  Jesus  hanging  on  the  cross.  I  behold 
the  earth  dotted  over  with  sweet  homes  of  prayer, 
and  song,  and  peace, 
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"  Upon  rock 

Aerial,  or  in  green  secluded  vale, 
One  after  one,  collected  from  afar, 
An  undissolving  fellowship," 

and  the  light  that  makes  them  fair  and  beautiful 
is  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  Before  my  eyes  pass 
unnumbered  hosts,  in  hooded  vestments  wrapped, 
and  moving  in  calm  processions  to  the  chant  of 
sober  litanies.  They  are  the  lovers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  "  who  not  a  thought  will  share  with  the 
vain  world,"  but.  consecrate  their  lives  to  heaven 
revealed  to  meditation  and  to  love.  And,  again, 
J  behold,  gliding  through  the  dim  twilight,  the 
living  presences  of  nuns — 

"A  gentle,  pensive,  white-robed  sisterhood, 
Whose  saintly  radiance  mitigates  the  gloom 
Of  those  terrestrial  fabrics  where  they  serve, 
To  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  espoused." 

They  have  heard  the  Master's  words:  "Take  my 
yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek 
and  humble  of  heart :  and  you  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls."  What  is  so  meek  and  humble  as 
love?  It  is  God's  eternal,  patient  servant.  It 
bends  the  strong  to  serve  the  weak ;  it  keeps  the 
mother  by  the  cradle ;  it  draws  this  white-robed 
sisterhood  to  the  heart  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  I  was 
hungry,"  he  said,  "  and  you  gave  me  to  eat ;  I  was 
thirsty,  and  you  gave  me  to  drink;  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  you  welcomed  me  ;  naked,  and  you 
covered  me ;  sick,  and  you  visited  me ;  I  was  in 
prison,  and  you  came  to  me."  Behold,  the  ser- 
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vice  of  the  poor,  the  suffering,  the  weak  and  help 
less  children  of  men  is  created  ;  and  the  tenderest 
hearts  and  the  fairest  souls  shall  henceforth  ask  of 
life  no  other  boon  than  to  rest  in  the  love  of  Christ 
while  they  minister  to  the  least  of  His  brethren. 

Account  for  it  as  you  will,  here  is  the  great 
secular  and  world- wide  fact  that  tens  and  hun 
dreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  in  every 
generation,  love  Jesus  Christ  more  than  father  or 
mother,  or  wife  or  children  ;  more  than  home  or 
country,  or  wealth  or  fame.  They  rest  in  His 
love;  they  find  peace  to  their  souls;  they  listen 
for  His  voice;  they  watch  for  His  footsteps; 
they  tread  with  Him  the  narrow  way.  They  fol 
low  after  Him  from  year  to  year.  They  hear  the 
Baptist  proclaim  His  advent  nigh.  They  hear 
the  angel's  glad  message  to  Mary.  They  are  on 
the  hills  of  Bethlehem,  and  with  the  shepherds 
they  go  up  to  worship  Him.  They  hold  Him  in 
their  hearts  as  Mary  held  Him  in  her  arms.  With 
Him  they  flee  to  Egypt,  and  with  Him  they  dwell 
in  the  Holy  Family  at  Nazareth.  They  believe 
in  Him  and  are  not  afraid.  They  love  Him,  and 
His  love  suffices.  All  is  well.  "  Let  the  great 
world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves 
of  change  "  ;  let  suffering,  let  death  come — they 
have  known  the  Highest ;  they  love  Him.  "  Now, 
this  is  eternal  life,  that  they  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast 
sent" 


IV. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 

THE  Church  is  the  society  of  believers  found 
ed  by  Christ  in  which,  by  means  of  a  perpe 
tual  apostolate,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  those  works  which  the  Redeemer  perform 
ed  during  his  mortal  life  are  continued  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  all  men  into  the  way  of  salva 
tion.  The  Church  is  the  life  and  work  of  Christ; 
it  is  His  permanent,  visible  incarnation  in  the 
world.  It  is  His  city,  His  kingdom,  His  empire, 
His  fortress  built  upon  the  rock,  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.  Jt  is  His  body  and 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  in  it  and 
is  its  ever-present  and  ever-enduring  principle 
of  supernatural  life,  of  indefectible  power,  and 
of  infallible  knowledge  in  whatever  concerns  the 
truths  of  revelation  or  the  deposit  of  faith.  Thus, 
the  Church,  though  composed  of  men,  is  not 
merely  human,  but  partakes  of  the  double  nature 
of  Christ,  and,  like  Him,  is  at  once  divine  and  hu 
man,  and  its  attributes,  like  His  own,  are  seeming 
ly  incompatible.  It  is  strong  in  the  midst  of 
weakness ;  it  is  holy  in  the  midst  of  sin ;  it  is  sub 
ject  to  growth  and  decay,  and  is  yet  imperishable  ; 
it  is  visible  and  invisible.  The  visible,  historic 
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Church  is  not  absolutely  the  same  as  the  invisible, 
ideal  Church,  but  it  is  indissolubly  united  with  it, 
as  the  body  of  Christ  is  inseparably  joined  to  His 
divine  personality.  Its  visibility  is  not  an  exterior 
accident  superadded  to  its  essence,  but  it  is  a  part 
of  that  essence  as  the  indispensable  form  of  its 
manifestation.  It  is  in  the  visible  Church  that 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  builds  up  the  Church  that  is 
unseen. 

The  Church  is  one,  holy,  Catholic,  and  apostolic. 
Its  essential  unity  is  derived  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  is  its  principle  of  life.  "  What  the  soul  is 
to  the  body,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  to  the  Church.  He  acts  in  the 
universal  Church  as  the  soul  acts  in  the  whole 
body.  A  limb  that  is  cut  off  dies  ;  life  remains  in 
the  body,  but  not  in  the  dissevered  member ; 
and  so  the  Holy  Q-host  does  not  abide  with  those 
who  have  separated  themselves  from  the  body  of 
the  Church."  The  Church,  then,  is  one  in  its 
principle  of  life,  from  which  it  also  derives  its 
unity  of  organization,  of  government,  of  doctrine, 
and  of  worship.  Opposed  to  unity  are  heresy 
and  schism.  Heresy  violates  unity  of  doctrine, 
and  schism  unity  of  organization  and  government. 
Doctrinal  error,  however,  may  exist  without 
heresy,  according  to  the  well-known  word  of  St. 
Augustine:  "  Errare  potero,  hasreticus  non  ero." 
Obstinacy  in  error,  leading  to  rebellion  against  the 
teaching  authority  of  the  Church,  is  heresy,  and 
the  obstinacy  which  results  in  revolt  against  its 
governing  power  is  schism.  Since  unity  is  a  dis- 
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tinctive  mark  of  the  Church,  it  follows  at  once 
that  the  whole  Catholic  system  must  necessarily 
rest  upon  the  principle  of  authority.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  unity  in  religion  where  there  is  no  supreme 
and  infallible  voice  to  command  obedience.  This 
infallible  voice  is  that  of  the  living  Church,  which 
Christ  commanded  to  teach  all  nations,  to  which 
He  promised  His  unfailing  help,  to  which  He 
sent  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to 
be  for  all  time  its  guide  and  unerring  teacher. 
Authority  is  as  essential  to  the  Church  as  is  the 
Church  to  the  growth  and  continuance  of  Chris 
tianity.  Authority  is  the  highest  social  principle. 
Upon  it  all  law  rests,  and  from  it  all  obedience  is 
derived.  If  the  Church  is  a  society  it  must  neces 
sarily  possess  authority ;  if  it  is  a  supernatural 
society  it  must  necessarily  possess  infallible  autho 
rity.  A  book,  even  though  inspired,  cannot  be 
the  principle  of  authority  in  any  society.  It  may 
be  a  most  serviceable  ally  and  support  both  of 
authority  and  of  liberty,  just  as  a  written  con 
stitution  may  be  a  beneficent  guide  to  the  legisla 
tive  and  judicial  tribunals  of  the  nation  ;  but  the 
national  life  precedes  the  documents  that  contain 
its  theories  and  principles  of  government,  and  it 
cannot  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  code. 
In  this  sense  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Bible  is 
God's  infallible  word  when  its  true  meaning  is 
made  known  to  us  by  His  infallible  church  ;  and  all 
other  theories  concerning  its  authority  will  lead 
to  absurdities  and  contradictions.  To  make  it 
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the  supreme  rule  of  faith  is  equivalent  to  a  denial 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and,  in  the  last  analy 
sis,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

The  Catholicity  of  the  Church  is  the  expansion 
of  its  unity.  Were  it  not  one  it  could  not  be  Ca 
tholic.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
principle  and  the  fact  of  Catholicity.  As  a  mat 
ter  of  fact  the  Church  is  not  universal :  nor  are 
we  bound  to  believe  that  it  is  ever  destined  to 
become  so  here  on  earth.  It  is  its  fate  rather  to 
live  in  this  world  in  the  midst  of  conflicts,  perse 
cutions,  struggles,  and  trials.  It  waxes  strong 
here,  and  there  it  falls  into  decay  ;  now  it  tri 
umphs,  and  in  another  age  it  suffers  defeat. 
When  it  rises  in  influence,  and  wealth  and  honors 
are  heaped  upon  it,  the  gain  is  not  unfrequently 
offset  by  a  weakening  of  faith  and  the  loss  of  reli 
gious  earnestness ;  and  hence  it  does  not  seem  to 
enter  into  the  divine  plan  to  lead  the  Church  on 
to  universal  sway  over  all  men  and  all  places, 
though  it  was  founded  to  teach  the  whole  truth 
as  revealed  by  Christ  to  all  men  and  until  the' end 
of  time.  The  Church  is  thus  the  embodiment  of 
the  universal  and  absolutely  true  religion  ;  and 
in  principle  and  of  right  it  is  therefore  Catho 
lic,  even  while  its  diffusion  through  the  earth  re 
mains,  partial  and  its  actual  universality  but  re 
lative.  This  relative  Catholicity,  which  admits  of 
degrees,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  is 
not  confined  to  one  or  several  countries,  but  is 
spread  among  many- nations  and  counts  adherents 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  and  thus  the 
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one  faith,  with  the  one  form  of  worship  and  govern 
ment,  is  brought  practically  within  the  reach  of 
ail  men.  The  opposites  of  the  note  of  Catholicity 
are  sectarianism  and  religious  nationalism,  which, 
however,  is  but  a  form  of  sectarianism.  The  es 
sential  holiness  of  the  Church  is  derived  from  its 
principle  of  life,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
inward  and  essential  sanctity  is  made  manifest 
in  the  power  to  regenerate  men  and  endow 
them  with  higher  moral  and  religious  strength. 
The  saints — those  in  whom  the  love  of  God  and 
man  attains  heroic  force — -are  as  a  seal  upon  the 
Church  to  witness  to  its  divine  origin.  They 
give  objective  reality  and  historic  sequence  to  its 
sanctity. 

The  essential  holiness  of  the  Church  is  distinct 
from  the  accidental  holiness  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  lives  of  the  saints  ;  and  though  all  who  be 
lieve  were  sinners,  the  Church  would  still  be  holy, 
as  God  is  good  though  the  whole  race  of  men  is 
fallen  and  perverse.  The  supernatural  supposes 
nature,  and  grace  does  not  do  violence  to  free 
will ;  and  hence,  the  accidental  sanctity  of  the 
Church  is  relative  and  variable.  It  is  not  neces 
sary  that  this  or  that  number  of  its  members 
should  be  saints ;  nor  is  its  holiness  diminished  by 
the  sinful  lives  of  multitudes  of  nominal  Catho 
lics,  since  their  depravity  is  the  result  of  their 
wilful  disobedience  to  its  spirit  and  command 
ments.  Nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  race 
of  the  saints  is  never  extinguished,  and  in  every 
age  many  are  found  whose  heroic  virtues  testify 
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to  the  supernatural  principle  by  which  their  lives 
are  inspired.  Faith,  hope,  and  charity,  revealed 
in  the  immolation  of  one's  self  in  a  life  of  humil 
ity,  chastity,  and  poverty,  and  sanctioned  by  spe 
cial  marks  of  God's  favor,  discover  the  saints 
to  us,  the  chief  among1  whom  the  Church  places 
in  the  Canon  by  a  solemn  and  official  pronounce 
ment. 

Apostolicity  is  the  fourth  note  by  which  the 
true  Church  is  made  known  to  us.  Founded  by 
Christ  Jesus  on  Peter  and  the  apostles,  it  rises 
heavenward  through  the  ages  as  a  beacon  to  all 
the  world.  It  is  to-day,  it  was  yesterday  ;  it  is 
in  all  the  centuries  since  Christ  was  born.  The 
other  apostolic  churches  have  perished — Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem  ;  Rome  alone  remains. 
"  Fides  vestra  annunciatur  universo  mundo."  The 
transmission  of  the  one  Catholic  faith  from  gene 
ration  to  generation  is  made  through  a  definite 
and  strongly  marked  channel.  The  stream  rises 
in  the  mountain  where  Christ  died,  and  the  priest 
who  to-day  in  some  remote  wilderness  preaches 
the  Gospel  to  savages  irrigates,  the  barren  waste 
with  waters  that  flow  from  that  fountain-head 
along  historic  courses.  By  this  Church,  one,  Ca 
tholic,  holy,  and  apostolic,  the  world  has  been 
converted  to  Christ.  Christians  who  are  sepa 
rated  from  its  communion  descend  from  ances 
tors  who  were  baptized  in  the  Catholic  faith.  As 
this  Church  is  the  organ  of  Christ,  by  which  His 
will  is  made  known  to  men,  so  is  it  the  channel 
through  which  His  graces  flow  to  those  who  are 
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saved.  To  recognize  the  true  Church  by  the 
marks  here  indicated,  and  yet  to  refuse,  from 
whatever  motive,  to  enter  its  fold,  is  to  deny 
Christ  and  to  love  this  life  more  than  that  which 
is  eternal.  Hence  the  apothegm,  Out  of  the 
Church  there  is  no  salvation.  True  Christianity 
is  found  in  the  Church,  and  not  elsewhere.  The 
Church  is  the  form  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
which  thus  becomes  historic,  permanent,  consis 
tent  with  itself.  It  is  this  organic  form  which 
lifts  it  out  of  the  region  of  speculation  and  ab 
stractions  and  gives  to  it  a  concrete  existence. 

The  Church  has  a  threefold  office--viz. ,  teach 
ing,  sacred  ministry,  and  rule  ;  and  hence  Chris 
tianity,  as  Cardinal  Newman  says,  is  at  once  a 
philosophy,  a  religious  rite,  and  a  political  power. 
The  office  of  teaching  finds  expression  in  a  sys 
tem  of  religious  doctrines,  that  of  sacred  ministry 
in  a  form  of  worship,  and  that  of  rule  in  an  eccle 
siastical  polity. 

DOCTRINES   OF  THE   CHURCH. 

The  chief  heads  of  Catholic  doctrine  are  the 
following : 

There  is  one  God,  personal,  simple,  immutable, 
free,  omnipotent,  eternal,  infinite,  absolute  in  every 
kind  of  perfection,  and  the  creator  of  all  things. 
In  the  divine  essence  there  are  three  persons, 
really  distinct  and  perfectly  equal.  God  created 
the  world  out  of  nothing.  His  intelligent  crea 
tures  are  angels,  who  are  bodiless  spirits  ;  demons. 
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who  are  fallen  angels  ;  and  man,  whom  He  created 
good  and  upright,  and  constituted  in  a  state  of 
justice  and  sanctification.  In  transgressing  the 
divine  command  man  fell  from  this  happy  state, 
and  through  this  original  sin  the  whole  race  suf 
fered  the  loss  of  God's  grace,  and  hurt  even  in  its 
natural  endowments.  Mary  alone,  in  view  of  the 
merits  of  her  Divine  Son,  was  exempt,  in  the  very 
instant  of  her  conception,  from  this  taint  of  our 
nature.  To  redeem  the  fallen  race  the  Second  Per 
son  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  became  man.  He  was 
conceived,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  born  into 
the  world  without  a  human  father.  This  is  Christ, 
the  Saviour,  who  is  true  God  and  true  man,  and 
yet  but  one  divine  person.  By  His  life,  His  Pas 
sion  and  death,  He  satisfied  the  justice  of  God 
and  redeemed  mankind.  God  is  in  Christ  recon 
ciling  the  world  to  Himself.  He  is  the  Eternal 
Mediator,  who  has  bridged  the  chasm  that  sepa 
rated  heaven  from  earth,  that  yawned  between  the 
soul  and  its  Creator.  From  Him  as  its  fountain- 
head  flows  the  whole  economy  of  salvation.  If 
the  Church  has  authority,  if  the  sacraments  have 
efficacy,  it  is  through  Christ  and  by  virtue  of  their 
institution  by  Him.  He  has  not  only  redeemed 
the  world,  but  has  also  given  to  it  the  example  of 
the  perfect  life.  To  follow  after  Him  is  to  enter 
into  the  way  of  light  and  peace  that  leads  to  God. 
The  redemption  wrought  by  Him  is  applied  to 
the  individual  soul,  through  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  form  of  a  special  divine  force  which 
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is  called  grace.  Christ  is  both  truth  and  grace- 
truth  with  the  superadded  power  which  gives  to 
it  life  and  attractiveness.  Here  is  found  the  new 
principle  which  Christianity  has  introduced  into 
the  world,  the  supernatural  germ  which  confers 
upon  it  strength,  permanence,  and  indefectibility. 

To  obtain  the  remission  of  sin,  to  persevere  in 
the  practice  of  virtue,  and  finally  to  attain  eternal 
life,  grace  is  indispensably  necessary,  since  it  is 
through  it  alone  that  human  acts  acquire  a  super 
natural  worth  and  character.  It  is  God's  will  that 
all  men  be  saved,  and,  as  this  is  not  possible  with 
out  grace,  it  follows  that  this  divine  help  is  given 
sufficiently  to  all.  "  God  does  not  command  the 
impossible,"  says  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  but  when 
He  commands  He  warns  us  to  do  what  we  are 
able  and  to  ask  for  ability  to  do  what  is  above  our 
strength,  and  He  helps  us  to  be  able."  Grace  is 
a  free  gift,  and  is  granted  according  to  the  un 
searchable  designs  of  God.  It  does  not  destroy 
but  heals  and  strengthens  nature,  and  leaves  intact 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  Justification  includes 
both  the  remission  of  sin  and  the  sanctification  of 
the  soul.  In  the  justified  there  still  remains,  how 
ever,  a  perverse  sensuality,  which,  so  long  as  the 
will  opposes  its  suggestions,  is  not  sinful ;  and  the 
just  man  can  never  hold  himself  free  from  infirmi 
ties  and  venial  sins,  and  hence  his  justification, 
though  real,  is  not  perfect. 

Faith  is  the  basis  and  root  of  all  justification, 
but  does  not  of  itself  and  alone  justify.  To  have 
this  power  it  must  pass  from  the  understanding 
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into  the  will  and  be  enkindled  into  charity.  This 
is  the  fides  formata,  fides  viva,  which  brings  man 
into  vital  communion  with  Christ,  liberates  from 
sin,  and  begets  boundless  devotion  to  God.  Such 
faith  cannot  rest  within  itself,  but  must  pass  into 
conduct  and  produce  righteousness  of  life  and 
obedience  to  God's  commandments.  Good  works 
springing  from  this  inward  supernatural  source 
augment  grace  and  are  meritorious  of  salvation. 
There  is  thus  an  essential  connection  between  re 
ligion  and  morality,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel, 
far  from  dispensing  the  believer  from  the  obser 
vance  of  the  commandments,  binds  him  besides  to 
a  higher,  purer,  and  severer  ethical  code. 

The  ordinary  channels  of  grace  are  the  sacra 
ments,  through  which,  according  to  the  Council 
of  Trent,  all  true  holiness  begins,  or  is  increased, 
or  is  regained.  The  sacraments  are  seven^-viz., 
Baptism,  Penance,  Confirmation,  Holy  Eucharist, 
Extreme  Unction,  Order,  and  Matrimony ;  and 
they  were  all  instituted  by  Christ  and  derive  their 
efficacy  from  Him.  They  descend  from  Calvary, 
and  are  as  the  veins  and  arteries  through  which 
His  blood  flows  and  is  communicated  to  the  souls 
of  believers.  A  sacrament  is  a  visible  sign  of  in 
visible  grace,  instituted  by  Christ  for  our  justifi 
cation.  It  at  once  symbolizes  and  effects  holiness 
and  justice.  It  is  not  a  mere  ceremony,  but  a  rite 
with  inherent  efficacy,  which  confers  grace,  ac 
cording  to  the  theological  phrase,  ex  opere  operate. 

The  sacraments  form  a  system,  an  organism, 
which  is  adapted  to  man's  nature  and  corresponds 
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to  his  wants,  whether  as  an  individual  or  as  a 
member  of  society.  Order  and  Matrimony  are 
the  social  sacraments;  the  other  five  relate  more 
directly  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  soul.  Bap 
tism  is  the  new  birih  of  the  spiritual  life,  Con 
firmation  is  its  growth  and  increase  in  strength, 
Holy  Eucharist-is  its  food  and  nourishment,  Pen 
ance  is  the  healing  and  reinvigorating  of  the  soul 
wounded  and  weakened  by  sin,  and  Extreme  Unc 
tion  is  as  a  seal  of  divine  favor  set  upon  a  life  now 
finished  and  ready  for  transfigurement  into  immor 
tality. 

The  propagation  of  the  race  is  sanctified  by  Ma 
trimony  >  and  the  ministers  of  Christ's  Church  are 
engendered  and  multiplied  through  the  sacrament 
of  Holy  Orders.  The  Incarnation,  the  Church, 
the  sacraments— in  a  word,  the  whole  economy 
of  the  Christian  religion — have  as  their  end  God's 
glory  and  the  salvation  of  man,  whose  eternal 
destiny  depends  upon  the  use  or  abuse  of  his  na 
tural  and  supernatural  endowments. 

After  death  comes  judgment,  in  which  the  lot 
of  the  soul  is  irrevocably  and  for  ever  decided. 

In  the  life  to  come  there  are  two  final  states  for 
those  who  have  passed  through  this — that  of  the 
blessed  in  heaven  and  that  of  the  lost  in  hell. 
Not  all,  however,  who  die  free  from  the  guilt  of 
deadly  sin,  which  involves  eternal  separation  from 
God,  enter  at  once  into  the  heavenly  kingdom  ;  but 
those  who  have  not  fully  satisfied  the  divine  jus 
tice  for  their  transgressions,  or  who  may  be  stained 
by  venial  faults,  are  received  into  a  middle  state, 
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in  which,  by  suffering  and  the  supplications  of  the 
Church,  they  are  purified  and  made  worthy  of  the 
beatific  vision.  The  ground  for  receiving  the 
system  of  Catholic  doctrine  is  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  which,  holding  the  faith  directly  from 
Christ,  preserves  and  interprets  it,  for  all  time, 
under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
What  the  soul  is  to  the  body  of  a  man,  according 
to  the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  to  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
Church.  The  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  not 
the  written  word,  was  the  original  rule  of  faith, 
the  divinely  appointed  means  of  propagating  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  the  composition  of  the 
scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  in  no  way  dimin 
ished  the  force  of  the  living  voice  of  the  Church, 
which  interprets  with  infallible  authority  the  doc 
trines  of  revelation,  whether  they  be  found  in  the 
apostolic  writings  or  in  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
The  faith  was  preached  before  the  New  Testament 
was  written  ;  it  is  not  derived  from  it,  but  from 
that  higher  source  which  attests  both  the  canon 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The 
Church  is  not  dependent  on  the  New  Testament, 
but  the  believer  is  dependent  on  the  Church  for 
the  certainty  of  his  faith  in  the  authority  and  in 
spiration  of  the  Bible  as  of  all  other  revealed  doc 
trines. 

WORSHIP. 

The  Church  teaches  that  God  is  the  object   of 
all  religious  worship,  whether  it  be  addressed   to 
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Him  directly  or  through  the  mediation  of  others. 
The  honor  paid  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints 
is  religious  only  because  it  regards  them  in  their 
relationship  with  God,  whose  goodness  and  wis 
dom,  and  mercy  and  purity  are  reflected  in  their 
lives,  though  feebly  and  according  to  the  imper- 
lect  capabilities  of  human  nature.  The  worship 
which  springs  from  faith,  reverence,  and  love  is 
true  and  spiritual ;  and  when  these  interior  dispo 
sitions  are  wanting,  external  acts  of  religion  are 
valueless  and  unmeaning.  There  is,  however,  ne 
cessarily  a  material  and  sensible  element  in  all  hu 
man  worship,  since  we  cannot  even  think  without 
making  use  of  signs  or  symbols  of  thought.  Hence 
a  purely  spiritual  worship  is  not  possible  for  man. 

Prayer,  which  is  an  instinct  of  our  religious  na 
ture,  is  the  universal  expression  of  our  sense  of 
God's  presence  and  of  our  dependence  on  Him. 
It  is  the  voice  of  faith,  which  gives  utterance  to 
the  soul's  innermost  knowledge,  feeling,  and  desire. 
It  is  the  protestation  of  our  certainty  of  the  reality 
of  the  unseen  world  ;  and  on  earth  only  man  prays, 
as  he  alone  thinks  and  loves. 

Prayer,  like  thought  and  love,  may  remain  shut 
up  within  the  soul,  and  so  exist  only  as  an  internal 
act  ;  but,  like  thought  and  love,  it  seeks  to  em 
body  itself  in  words  and  deeds,  and  outward  or 
dinances  are  as  necessary  to  the  vigor  and  growth 
of  religious  faith  as  language  to  the  education  of 
the  mind.  "  Those  who  pray,"  says  St.  Augus 
tine,  "take  the  posture  of  a  supplicant.  They 
bend  the  knee,  they  niise  the  hands,  they  bow  the 
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head,  and  make  use  of  every  suitable  means  to 
manifest  their  sentiments  ;  not  that  God  does  not 
know  the  disposition  of  the  heart  without  such 
signs,  but  because  these  outward  acts  move  man 
to  pray  with  more  humility  and  fervor." 

Sacrifice  is  a  form  of  prayer,  and  the  commemo 
ration,  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  of  the 
Passion  and  death  of  the  God- Man  is  the  central 
point,  the  very  heart,  of  Catholic  worship.  In  this 
sacrament,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
Christ  is  really  present,  and  to  Him  there  present, 
though  hidden  under  a  mystic  veil,  adoration  and 
homage  is  offered.  The  altar  upon  which  He  re 
poses  is  the  throne  of  honor,  the  seat  of  mercy, 
the  centre  of  religious  life  and  service.  Over 
this  altar  the  temple  is  built,  and  around  it 
cluster  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  per 
petual  light  burns  before  the  tabernacle  in  token 
of  the  presence  there  of  the  living  Christ.  The 
people  kneel  to  adore  Him,  to  praise  Him,  to  sup 
plicate  Him.  They  begin  and 'end  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross  to  confess  their  faith  in  the  redemption 
wrought  by  His  blood,  and  their  faces  are  turned 
to  the  altar  in  acknowledgment  of  His  presence 
there.  Out  of  this  faith  the  entire  liturgy  is  de 
veloped.  Since  the  Eucharist  is  not  only  a  sacra 
ment  but  a  sacrifice  also,  this  clean  oblation  can 
be  offered  to  God  by  the  priest  alone.  When  he 
approaches  the  altar  to  celebrate  the  heavenly 
mystery  he  enters  the  atmosphere  of  the  super 
natural  and  puts  away  as  far  as  possible  what 
ever  belongs  to  the  common  earthly  life.  He  is 
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clad  in  symbolic  vestments.  The  amice  is  the  hel 
met  of  salvation  ;  the  alb  is  purity  of  life ;  the 
cincture  is  readiness  to  meet  the  Lord ;  the  mani 
ple  is  the  power  of  faith  to  wipe  away  the  tears  of 
those  that  weep  ;  the  stole  is  the  joyousness  of 
immortal  life  ;  the  chasuble  is  the  sweetness  and 
light  of  Christ. 

At  the  altar  the  priest  offers  sacrifice  and  prayer ; 
he  addresses  himself  not  to  the  people  but  to  God 
through  Christ  Jesus,  and  need  not,  therefore,  speak 
a  language  understood  by  the  people.  The  Latin, 
which  was  the  language  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized  world  at  the  time  the  Christian  religion 
was  first  preached,  naturally  became  the  liturgic 
and  sacramental  language  of  the  churches  found 
ed  throughout  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  for  centu 
ries  the  speech  of  the  barbarians  who  had  over 
thrown  the  power  of  the  Cassars  was  altogether 
too  rude  and  incoherent  for  such  sacred  uses. 
Hence  the  Latin  was  retained  during  the  period 
in  which  the  modern  languages  were  in  process 
of  development ;  and  since  in  an  empire  like  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  extends  its  sway  over 
many  peoples,  the  adoption  of  an  official  language 
tends  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  unity  and  facili 
tates  uniformity  of  worship  and  discipline,  it  is  not 
probable  that  in  this  matter  any  change  will  ever 
be  introduced.  The  priest  is  sent  by  Christ  not 
only  to  offer  sacrifice  and  to  administer  the  sac 
raments,  but  also  to  announce  the  Gospel ;  and 
preaching,  consequently,  is  an  important  element 
of  Christian  worship,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  this 
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office  the  language  of  the  people  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  employed. 

The  Virgin  Mother  and  the  saints  are  associated 
with  the  Saviour  in  the  worship  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  though  the  honor  given  to  them  is  alto 
gether  relative  and  of  an  inferior  kind.  They  are 
nearer  to  God  than  common  Christians,  and  their 
intercessions  have  peculiar  efficacy.  The  faithful 
are  therefore  taught  to  have  recourse  to  them,  that 
they  may  be  helped  by  their  prayers.  The  Catho 
lic,  in  praying,  asks  God  to  have  mercy  on  him  ; 
he  asks  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  to  inter 
cede  for  him.  It  is  only  through  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  His  name  that  he  obtains  what  he  receives 
through  the  supplications  of  the  saints,  who  them 
selves  pray  only  through  Christ  Jesus,  and  are 
heard  for  His  name's  sake.  In  keeping  alive  the 
memory  of  the  saints  in  its  public  worship  the 
Church  preserves  for  the  instruction  and  imitation 
of  the  faithful  the  highest  and  worthiest  examples 
of  Christian  life,  which,  as  they  stand  forth  century 
after  century  and  in  every  part  of  the  earth,  bear 
witness  not  only  to  its  historic  character,  but  pro 
claim  also  its  unity,  its  holiness,  and  its  Catholi 
city.  The  veneration  of  the  saints  heightens  the 
poetic  and  dramatic  effect  of  public  worship,  which, 
according  to  the  Catholic  idea,  should  be  attended 
by  all  the  beauty  and  splendor  which  art  can  throw 
around  it ;  and  therefore  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  and  eloquence  are  all  introduced 
to  do  homage  to  Christ  and  His  saints ;  and  hence 
also  the  use  of  sacred  images,  which  is  explained 
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in  the  following  words  of  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Trent :  "  The  images  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Vir 
gin  Mother,  and  of  other  saints  are  to  be  had  and 
retained  with  due  honor  and  veneration,  especially 
in  churches — not  that  they  are  supposed  to  possess 
any  divinity  or  virtue  for  which  reverence  should 
be  shown  them,  or  prayer  offered  to  them,  or  con 
fidence  placed  in  them,  after  the  manner  of  hea 
thens,  who  hoped  in  idols;  but  because  the  honor 
thus  shown  is  referred  to  the  originals,  and  when 
we  kiss  these  images,  or  bow  to  them  or  kneel  be 
fore  them,  we  adore  Christ  and  venerate  His  saints 
whom  they  represent."  When  Catholics  pray  be 
fore  the  crucifix  they  worship  Christ,  who  was  nail 
ed  to  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  men ;  and  when  they 
kiss  the  Bible  they  do  homage  to  the  word  of 
God  which  it  contains.  In  a  similar  manner  is  the 
honor  paid  to  relics  to  be  understood. 

Honor,  like  love,  to  which  it  is  akin,  reaches  out 
beyond  the  individual  to  his  children,  his  friends, 
and  even  to  his  remains,  whose  resting-place  is 
surrounded  with  respect  and  marked  by  some  me 
morial  of  the  affection  and  veneration  of  the  sur 
vivors.  But  as  these  manifestations  of  reverence 
are  not  indispensable,  the  Church,  without  in  aught 
modifying  its  doctrine,  permits,  according  to  time 
and  place,  a  wide  latitude  in  exterior  observances, 
and,  far  from  making  all  piety  consist  in  devotion 
to  the  saints,  it  merely  affirms,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  scoff  at  such  practices,  that  this  devo 
tion  is  "good  and  useful/' 

The    Catholic   doctrine   that   good    works    are 
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meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God  is  not  without 
its  influence  upon  the  worship  of  the  Church. 
Christ,  it  teaches,  has  atoned  in  the  fullest  man 
ner  for  the  sins  of  men  by  His  Passion  and  death, 
but  the  fruits  of  this  redemption  are  not  always 
so  applied  to  the  soul  that  they  exempt  the 
sinner  from  all  the  temporal  penalties  of  his  mis 
deeds,  even  when  the  guilt  which  deserves  eter 
nal  punishment  has  been  taken  away.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  a  penitential  discipline 
which  subjects  the  repentant  sinner  to  prayer, 
fasting,  almsgiving,  and  other  works  by  which 
he  may  more  fully  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  for 
his  transgressions;  and  when,  on  account  of  the 
fervor  of  his  contrition  or  for  other  good  cause, 
the  Church  remits  a  part  or  all  of  this  penalty, 
she  is  said  to  grant  an  indulgence.  This  is  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  declares  that 
the  power  to  grant  indulgences  has  been  given  to 
the  Church  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  custom 
is  salutary,  though,  it  adds,  it  should  be  held 
within  proper  bounds,  lest  ecclesiastical  discipline 
should  thereby  be  relaxed.  Those  who  depart 
this  life  in  the  state  of  grace,  but  without  having 
satisfied  the  divine  justice  for  their  sins,  are  puri 
fied  by  suffering  in  another  world  ;  and  as  there  is 
a  communion  of  saints  here  on  earth,  the  Church 
teaches  that  this  bond  is  not  dissolved  by  death, 
and  that  the  souls  in  purgatory  may  be  helped  by 
our  prayers  and  other  good  works.  Hence  origi 
nates  the  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead  and  of 
offering  up  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  their  eter- 
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nal  repose.  Popular  beliefs  and  practices  are 
found  in  the  Church,  here  and  there,  strong  in 
this  century  and  dying  away  in  another,  which 
are  not  a  part  of  Catholic  teaching,  but  are  mere 
ly  suffered  to  exist,  because  human  nature  will  go 
to  excess  and  it  is  better  to  believe  too  much  than 
too  little.  The  wheat  and  the  cockle  grow  in  the 
same  soil,  and  Christ  has  said  that  it  would  be  un 
wise  to  attempt  to  separate  them  before  the  har 
vest  time.  Devotion  partakes  greatly  of  a  subjec 
tive  and  personal  character;  and  worship,  which 
springs  from  faith  and  love,  cannot  easily  be  held 
within  the  limits  of  formal  rules. 

CONSTITUTION   AND    GOVERNMENT. 

Religious  society,  both  in  its  idea  and  in  fact, 
precedes  all  others,  since  man's  relations  to  his 
Creator  are  necessarily  prior  to  those  which  bind 
him  to  his  fellow-man,  and  history  teaches  that  a 
priesthood  existed  before  kingdoms  and  empires. 
Religion  is  the  vital  principle  of  social  life. 

Domestic  society  also  precedes  the  civil  order 
or  the  state.  The  essential  constitution  of  the 
family  is  founded  in  the  law  of  nature  and  cannot 
be  modified  by  the  civil  power. 

Civil  society  takes  its  origin  in  the  political 
union  of  families,  without  which  there  could  be 
no  peace  or  progress,  no  science  or  art.  The 
original  and  fundamental  constitution  of  society 
is  therefore  threefold — religious,  domestic,  and 
political.  These  three  forms  of  human  associa- 
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tion  are  all  ordained  of  God,  and  hence,  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view  at  least,  their  interac 
tion  and  relations  should  be  harmonious.  The 
Church  is  an  independent  and  sovereign  society 
with  a  constitution  and  government  of  its  own. 
In  its  constitution  the  elements  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy  are  harmoniously 
blended.  The  faithful  are  divided  into  clergy 
and  laity.  The  clergy  constitute  the  hierarchy 
established  by  Christ  to  teach  His  doctrine, 
to  administer  His  sacraments,  and  to  rule  His 
people.  Between  the  priesthood  and  the  laity 
there  is  an  essential  and  sacramental  distinc 
tion;  and  in  the  priesthood  itself  there  are 
degrees  of  rank  and  authority.  The  spiritual 
sovereignty  does  not  belong,  and  never  has  be 
longed,  to  the  community  of .  believers ;  and 
though  at  times,  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  have  been  taken  to 
determine  the  choice  of  the  ministers  of  religion, 
it  has  never  been  held  that  elections  of  this  kind 
could  confer  authority  or  jurisdiction.  In  con 
stituting  the  twelve  apostles  the  pillars  of  the 
Church  Christ  did  not  confer  upon  them  all  equal 
power.  He  placed  one  of  them,  Simon  Peter, 
over  the  whole  body,  as  its  head,  and  clothed 
him  with  the  plenitude  of  the  threefold  authority 
confided  to  the  Church.  He  gave  to  him  the  pri 
macy  as  priest,  as  teacher,  and  as  ruler ;  and  hence 
the  government  of  the  Church  is  predominantly 
monarchical.  The  office  of  Peter  is  not  one  of 
honor  merely,  but  of  jurisdiction.  In  virtue  of 
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his  primacy  he  has  full  and  sovereign  authority 
over  the  whole  Church  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals,  and  also  in  questions  of  discipline  and 
government :  and  this  authority  descends  to  his 
successors  and  is  thus  made  indefectible.  The 
see  of  Peter  is  the  centre  and  bond  of  Catholic 
unity.  The  head  of  an  infallible  Church  must 
himself,  in  his  official  capacity,  be  infallible,  since 
when  the  head  errs  the  whole  body  is  led  astray. 
This  prerogative  of  the  Apostolic  See,  which  is 
implied  in  the  general  idea  of  the  Church  as  held 
by  Catholics  from  the  beginning,  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  in  a  well-known  decree  of  the  Vatican 
Council. 

All  the  functions  of  ecclesiastical  government 
are  not,  however,  absorbed  in  the  primacy.  The 
pope  does  not  rule  alone,  but  governs  with  and 
through  the  bishops,  priests,  and  ministers,  who 
form  part  of  the  divinely  constituted  hierarchy. 
The  bishops  are  the  successors  of  the  apostles, 
and,  like  them,  are  foundation-stones  of  the  Chris 
tian  temple.  Their  succession  is  not  traced  in 
each  case  to  some  one  of  the  apostles — non  sin- 
guli  singulis,  as  the  phrase  is — but  the  bishops 
are  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  inasmuch  as 
they  constitute  a  body  corporate  in  communion 
with  the  head  and  centre  of  Christian  unity.  The 
episcopate  is  the  heir  of  the  apostolate.  Each 
bishop  has  jurisdiction  over  the  diocese  confid 
ed  to  him,  and  within  its  territory  he  is  invest 
ed  with  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  au 
thority.  He  is  a  pastor,  and  not  merely  the 
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vicar  of  the  pope.  The  bishops,  moreover,  as 
a  body  corporate,  in  communion  with  the  head, 
take  part  in  the  government  of  the  universal 
Church  ;  have  a  voice  in  oecumenical,  councils, 
in  which,  conjointly  with  the  Sovereign  Pon 
tiff,  they  make  laws  of  general  discipline  and 
pronounce  in  controversies  concerning  the  faith. 
Absolute,  unlimited,  or  arbitrary  power  is  not  re 
cognized  either  in  the  pope  or  the  bishops,  but 
the  authority  of  both  is  tempered  by  the  spirit  of 
gentleness  and  humility,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
Christ ;  by  the  fixed  and  impassable  bounds  with 
in  which  He  has  confined  the  essential  elements 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  ;  and,  finally,  by 
the  special  assistance  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  priests  and  inferior  ministers  take 
rank  alter  the  bishops,  but  their  prerogatives  do 
not  confer  upon  them  external  jurisdiction  or  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the 
Church.  Their  chief  concern  is  the  administra 
tion  of  the  sacraments,  the  preaching  of  the  Gos 
pel,  and  the  performance  of  public  worship. 

Though  the  government  of  the  Church  is  not 
democratic,  yet  there  is,  as  has  been  stated,  an 
element  of  democracy  in  its  constitution.  The 
end  of  its  existence  is  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 
people — res  publica,  res  populi ;  and  it  is  the  spe 
cial  duty  of  the  hierarchy  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  all,  and  above  all  for  those  of  the  ignorant,  the 
poor,  and  the  afflicted.  Again,  though  the  spirit 
ual  sovereignty  is  not  confided  to  the  people,  the 
ranks  of  the  hierarchy  are  thrown  open  to  all. 
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The  peasant's  son,  if  he  be  found  worthy,  may 
ascend  step  by  step  until  he  reach  the  Supreme 
Pontificate.  Merit,  and  not  birth  or  rank,  is  the 
only  recognized  qualification  for  office  ;  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Church  all  men  are  brothers  and  sub 
stantially  equal.  The  hierarchy,  together  with 
the  fundamental  ecclesiastical  constitution,  is  of 
divine  institution,  but  the  details  of  government 
are  variable.  The  pope,  as  the  head  of  a  world 
wide  empire,  surrounds  himself  with  ministers 
and  counsellors,  the  chief  of  whom  are  called  car 
dinals.  The  number  of  cardinals  never  exceeds 
seventy.  Fourteen  of  these  are  cardinal  deacons, 
and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  the  six 
cardinal  bishops,  are  cardinal  priests.  Upon  the 
death  of  a  pope  the  cardinals  assemble  in  con 
clave  and  choose  one  of  their  colleagues  to  suc 
ceed  him.  The  general  business  of  the  pontifical 
court,  which  extends  to  every  part  of  the  world 
and  embraces  a  multitude  of  interests,  is  trans 
acted  through  Congregations  of  cardinals,  to  each 
of  which  is  assigned  a  special  sphere  of  jurisdic 
tion. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  watches 
over  the  purity  of  the  faith,  censures  heretical 
doctrines,  and  pronounces  in  questions  concern 
ing  morals  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra 
ments.  The  Congregation  of  the  Index  is  sup 
plementary  to  that  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  Congregation  of  Rites  has  charge  of  what 
ever  relates  to  the  ceremonial  worship  of  the 
Church,  and  decides  disputed  points  concerning 
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the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the 
reading  of  the  offices  of  the  breviary,  and  the  man 
ner  of  administering  the  sacraments.  It  takes 
cognizance  also  of  demands  for  the  canonization 
of  saints.  To  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars  are  referred  questions  and  controversies 
that  arise  in  the  various  religious  orders,  and  also 
differences  between  bishops  and  the  religious  or 
ders,  unless  the  points  in  dispute  are  embraced  in 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  case 
the  matter  is  turned  over  to  a  congregation  spe 
cially  created  to  watch  over  the  execution  and  in 
terpretation  of  those  decrees  of  the  council  which 
relate  to  discipline,  the  reformation  of  morals,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

The  Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  has  charge  of  the  Catholic  missions  through 
out  the  world.  There  are  various  other  congre 
gations  and  committees  to  which  special  branches 
of  the  ecclesiastical  administration  are  confid 
ed,  of  which  mention  need  not  here  be  made. 
The  Church  is  divided  territorially  into  patri 
archates,  provinces,  dioceses,  vicariates-apostolic, 
parishes,  and  missions.  The  Council  of  Lateran 
ordained  that  after  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  is 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  churches,  Constantino 
ple,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  should 
take  rank  as  patriarchates  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  here  named. 

The  ecclesiastical  province  is  composed  of  dio 
ceses  or  vicariates-apostolic,  united  under  the  au 
thority  of  an  archbishop.  The  diocese  is  the  ter- 
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ritory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop.  The 
parish  is  the  part  of  a  diocese  assigned  to  the 
charge  of  a  pastor.  The  vicariate-apostolic  and 
the  mission  are  territorial  divisions  which  corre 
spond  to  the  diocese  and  the  parish,  but  differ 
from  them  in  having  a  less  perfect  organization. 
They  are  rudimentary  dioceses  and  parishes,  and 
are  the  form  in  which  the  Catholic  apostolate  is 
organized  for  the  work  of  the  missions.  The 
people  are  subject  to  the  pastor,  the  pastor  is 
under  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  several  bish 
ops  are  united  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
archbishop,  and  all  owe  obedience  to  the  pope. 
This,  Leibnitz  says,  is  the  model  of  a  perfect 
government.  According  to  returns  published 
in  Rome  in  1878,  there  are  in  the  Catholic  world 
twelve  patriarchates,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  archbishoprics,  and  seven  hundred  and 
nineteen  bishoprics.  The  total  number  of  patri 
archs,  archbishops,  and  bishops  is  eleven  hundred 
and  eighty. 

An  oecumenical  council  is  an  assembly  of  all  the 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  world,  who,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  or  his  legates, 
define  articles  of  faith  and  draw  up  disciplinary 
decrees.  The  bishops  alone  are  entitled  by  divine 
right  to  a  voice  in  a  council  of  the  whole  Church, 
but  the  ecclesiastical  law  has  conferred  this  pri 
vilege  upon  cardinals,  mitred  abbots,  and  the 
generals  of  the  religious  orders  of  regulars,  on 
account  of  their  quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  subjects.  A  plenary  council  is  a  con- 
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gress  of  all  the  bishops  of  a  particular  country, 
assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the  primate  or 
a  delegate  apostolic.  A  provincial  council  is  a 
synod  of  the  bishops  of  an  ecclesiastical  province, 
and  its  president  is  the  metropolitan  archbishop. 

These  assemblies  have  not  the  power  to  define 
articles  of  faith,  but  are  convened  to  regulate  dis 
cipline,  to  correct  abuses,  and  to  settle  disputes ; 
and  their  decrees,  in  order  to  have  the  force  of 
law,  must  be  approved  by  the  pope.  A  diocesan 
synod  is  a  council  of  the  priests  of  a  diocese,  pre 
sided  over  by  the  bishop,  who  alone  is  invested 
with  legislative  and  definitive  power.  According 
to  the  general  law  of  the  Church,  provincial  coun 
cils  should  be  held  every  three  years,  and  diocesan 
synods  annually. 

The  pope  is  elected  by  the  cardinals,  and  is 
always  chosen  from  among  the  members  cf  the 
sacred  college.  The  manner  of  electing  bishops 
is  regulated  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  is  vari 
able,  according  to  times  and  places.  In  no  case, 
however,  is  it  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  conse 
cration  of  a  bishop  until  the  papal  bulls  granting 
authority  have  been  received. 


RELATIONS     OF     RELIGIOUS    AND     CIVIL    SOCIETY. 

The  perfect  distinction  between  Church  and 
state  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of 
Christian  history.  From  the  beginning  Christians 
drew  a  line  between  God  and  Caesar,  between 
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fidelity  to  conscience  and  loyalty  to  the  govern 
ment. 

The  spiritual  and  political  powers  are  both  sov 
ereign  and  separate.  They  differ  from  one  an 
other  in  their  essence,  in  their  constitution,  in  the 
end  for  which  they  exist,  and  in  the  means  of 
which  they  make  use.  They  are  not,  however,  or 
ought-not  to  be,  enemies;  and  though  each,  in  its 
own  sphere,  is  independent  of  the  other,  the  great 
est  good  of  the  greatest  number,  whether  here  or 
hereafter,  is  attainable  only  when  these  two  pow 
ers  co-operate  to  this  end.  As  the  temporal  and 
the  eternal  happiness  of  man  are  both  ordered  by 
God's  law,  the  societies  to  which  these  interests 
are  committed  should  work  in  harmony  ;  and 
conflict  can  arise  only  when  the  one  or  the  other 
is  guilty  of  usurpation.  Freedom  of  conscience, 
which  is  the  mother  of  civil  liberty,  is  protected 
and  guarded  by  the  separation  of  the  religious 
and  the  civil  authority;  and  this  great  fact,  whose 
existence  in  history  is  due  chiefly  to  the  action  of 
the  Papacy,  is  thus  the  salvation  and  the  glory  of 
Christian  civilization.  The  objection  that  the  co 
existence  of  two  supreme,  distinct,  and  indepen 
dent  societies  destroys  social  unity  and  creates  a 
divided  allegiance  fails  to  recognize  that  this  di 
vision  of  authority  and  jurisdiction  is  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  religious  and  civil  liberty, 
and  that  the  two  sovereign  powers  safeguard  free 
dom  through  the  limitations  placed  upon  the 
sphere  of  action  within  which  each  is  confined. 
Neither  the  state  nor  the  Church  is  permitted 
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to  absorb  the  whole  man,  and  hence  where  the 
Church  is  free,  absolutism  cannot  exist.  The  al 
legiance  of  the  Catholic  is  not  divided.  He  yields 
full  and  entire  obedience  to  the  state  in  all  mat 
ters  that  are  within  the  sphere  of  its  competence, 
and  he  recognizes  this  duty  as  part  of  his  religious 
faith.  He  obeys  the  Church  in  the  same  way,  and 
finds  that  his  devotion  to  his  religion  does  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  his  loyalty  to  the  govern 
ment.  His  allegiance  is  double  and  not  divided. 
This  is  the  rule,  to  which,  of  course,  there  may  be 
exceptions;  and  if  a  case  should  arise  in  which 
the  commands  of  the  two  authorities  clash,  the 
path  of  duty,  if  not  plain,  would  have  to  be  dis 
covered  by  considerations  applicable  to  the  case 
in  point.  Difficulties  of  this  kind,  however,  do 
not  concern  Catholics  alone,  but  all  men  who  re 
cognize  the  dictates  of  conscience  as  the  supreme 
rule  of  conduct.  If  the  state  should  forbid  the 
use  of  wine,  and  Protestants  should  hold,  as  many 
do  hold,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  partake  of  the 
cup  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  they 
would  doubtless  recognize  the  imperative  urgen 
cy  of  appealing  from  Caesar  to  God.  The  tem 
poral  power  exer.cised  by  the  popes  over  the 
Christian  world  during  the  middle  ages  was 
founded  in  the  public  law  of  the  times. 

The  various  peoples,  as  they  accepted  the  faith, 
were  drawn  by  bonds  of  religion  and  common 
interests  towards  the  Supreme  Pastor  of  the 
Church,  and  so  formed  an  international  society, 
a  Christendom,  whose  spiritual  head  was  the 
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pope,  who  at  the  same  time  was  made  arbiter  of 
disputes  between  nations  and  between  rulers  and 
their  subjects.  This  power  was  exceptional  and 
was  demanded  by  the  needs  of  society  at  that 
epoch.  In  its  exercise  the  popes  followed  prin 
ciples  then  universally  received  ;  and  though  the 
position  thus  assigned  to  them  was  not  without 
serious  dangers,  it  enabled  them  to  do  for  religion 
and  civilization  what  no  other  power  could  have 
done.  "  Providence  might  have  otherwise  ordain 
ed,"  says  Milman  in  his  Latin  Christianity,  "  but  it 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  imagine  by  what  other 
organizing  or  consolidating  force  the  common 
wealth  of  Western  nations  could  have  grown  up 
to  a  discordant,  indeed,  and  conflicting  league,  but 
still  a  league  with  that  unity  and  conformity  of 
manners,  usages,  laws,  religion,  which  have  made 
their  rivalries,  oppugnancies,  and  even  their  long, 
ceaseless  wars,  on  the  whole  to  issue  in  the  no 
blest,  highest,  most  intellectual  form  of  civilization 
known  to  man.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
what  had  been  the  confusion,  the  lawlessness,  the 
chaotic  state  of  the  middle  ages  without  the  me 
diaeval  Papacy."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state 
that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  benefits  rendered 
to  the  commonwealth  of  nations  in  past  ages  by 
the  political  supremacy  of  the  pope  would,  did 
his  supremacy  still  exist,  be  rendered  now.  The 
Vatican  definition  of  papal  infallibility  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  relations  of  the  Church  with 
the  civil  power.  The  pope's  infallibility  is  not 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Church,  which  has 
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always  been  believed  ;  and  the  authority  which 
the  council  declares  ever  to  have  belonged  to 
him  he  has  for  centuries  exercised.  "  Before  the 
council,"  says  Cardinal  Newman,  "  there  was  the 
rule  of  obedience,  and  there  were  exceptions  to 
the  rule ;  and  since  the  council  the  rule  remains, 
and  with  it  the  possibility  of  exceptions." 

Liberty  and  toleration,  which  enter  so  largely 
into  the  constitution  of  civil  society,  especially  in 
our  day,  cannot  be  left  out  of  sight  when  there  is 
question  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  state. 

Liberty,  as  Catholics  understand  the  word,  is 
not  the  right  to  do  whatever  one  may  please  to 
do.  This  is  rather  the  idea  of  license,  which  is 
the  negation  of  liberty  and  of  society.  That  man 
is  endowed  with  free  will  is  a  doctrine  of  the 
Church  and  a  fact,  but  the  exercise  of  this  faculty 
should  be  controlled  by  reason  and  by  law.  Man  is 
free  to  do  evil,  but  he  has  not  the  right  to  do  evil. 
Hence  when  there  is  question  of  lawful  liberty 
there  can  be  no  thought  of  absolute  liberty.  Po 
litical  society  is  based  upon  the  sacrifice  which  the 
individual  makes  of  a  portion  of  his  natural  free 
dom,  in  order  that  he  may  thereby  secure  benefits 
which  are  greater  than  that  freedom.  Duty  is 
the  basis  of  the  moral,  and  consequently  of  the  so 
cial  order  ;  and  duty  is  not  possible  without  self- 
denial,  self-conquest.  Our  duties  determine  our 
rights,  since  we  may  demand  of  others  only  what 
they  are  in  duty  bound  to  give  us.  As  it  is  man's 
duty  to  obey  God,  and  thereby  to  attain  to  his 
own  highest  destiny,  he  has  a  divine  and  inalien- 
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able  right  to  whatever  is  necessary  to  this  end; 
and  this  right  is  the  foundation  and  bulwark  of 
all  true  liberty. 

It  is  from  this  principle  that  the  spirit  of  free 
dom  is  derived  which  rebels  against  the  pagan 
constitution  of  society,  according  to  which  the 
state  has  the  right  to  absorb  the  whole  acti 
vity  of  man,  to  control  his  private  life,  to  re 
gulate  his  duties  and  even  his  pleasures;  and 
the  tendency  to  attribute  to  the  state  a  quasi- 
omnipotence  at  the  expense  of  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  the  Church  is  invariably  an  evidence 
of  the  decay  of  Christian  faith,  as  it  is  also  clearly 
a  mark  of  a  servile  habit  of  thought  and  senti 
ment.  Society  which  in  its  principles  and  morals 
is  faithful  to  the  law  of  God  is  worthy  to  be  free ; 
and  in  such  a  society  the  government  will  make 
itself  felt  as  little  as  possible,  its  action  being  con 
fined  chiefly  to  enforcing  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others  and  to  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium 
among  the  social  forces.  The  sense  of  duty  will 
create  the  spirit  of  obedience,  and  obedience  to 
law,  founded  in  justice  and  equity,  is  liberty.  As 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  con 
science,  it  is  plain  that  no  society  can  commit  itself 
to  the  principle  that  its  exercise  should  be  un 
hampered  by  restraint  of  any  kind.  With  us,  for 
example,  the  liberty  of  the  press  does  not  extend 
to  the  publication  of  obscene  matter,  and  it  is  still 
further  restricted  by  the  law  of  libel ;  and  we 
do  not  hold  that  under  the  plea  of  liberty  of 
conscience  men  should  be  permitted  to  practise 
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polygamy  or  free-love,  or  offer  human  sacrifices. 
All  men  who  are  not  enemies  of  society  itself 
must  agree  that  unrestricted  liberty  is  license  ; 
and  hence  differences  that  may  arise  between  the 
Church  and  state  on  this  point  will  be  found  to 
relate,  as  a  rule,  to  policy  and  not  to  principle. 
Liberty  of  conscience,  when  properly  defined,  is 
a  doctrine  which  Catholics  accept  and  have  al 
ways  accepted.  "  Those  who  have  never  re 
ceived  the  Christian  faith,"  says  St.  Thomas, 
"  should  not  in  any  way  be  forced  to  adopt  it, 
because  faith  depends  on  the  will."  And  in  an 
swer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  liberty  of 
worship  should  be  granted  to  infidels,  he  says : 
"  Human  government,  having  its  source  in  the 
divine  government,  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
be  modelled  after  its  pattern.  Now,  God,  though 
all-powerful  and  infinitely  good,  does  not  cease  to 
permit  evils  to  exist,  though  He  might  prevent 
them.  He  suffers  this  because  an  opposite  course 
would  deprive  man  of  some  greater  good — as,  for 
example,  liberty — or  because  from  such  a  course 
still  greater  evils  would  result.  Hence,  although 
the  religious  rites  of  infidels  are  sinful,  they  must 
nevertheless  be  tolerated,  whether  on  account  of 
the  good  that  may  be  in  them  or  from  fear  of  the 
evils  that  might  arise  from  their  suppression." 

Tolerance  and  intolerance  depend  less  upon  a 
man's  principles  than  upon  his  mental  and  moral 
habits.  Every  shade  of  religious  belief  and  unbe 
lief  may  co-exist  with  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
also  with  the  spirit  of  intolerance.  The  atheist 
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and  the  theist,  the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic,  may,  according  to 
circumstances,  be  tolerant  or  intolerant,  and,  whe 
ther  they  persecute  or  grant  the  largest  liberty, 
they  find  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  either  course 
with  their  belief  or  unbelief.  Men  may  indeed 
be  passionate  lovers  of  liberty  and  yet  fanatical 
persecutors,  as  the  history  of  New  England  suffi 
ciently  shows. 

Charity  and  humility  tend,  as  a  rule,  to  make 
us  merciful  and  tolerant,  and  hence  the  Christian 
religion,  which  creates  these  virtues,  has  been  and 
is  the  world's  great  fountain-head  of  mercy  and 
toleration.  But  the  habit  of  forbearance  and  pa- 
:ience,  whether  with  regard  to  the  faults  or  the 
opinions  of  others,  must,  like  all  habits,  be  ac 
quired,  and  it  will  therefore  be  chiefly  found  in 
those  who  are  surrounded  by  influences  that  are 
favorable  to  its  cultivation.  Where  a  whole  peo 
ple  are  united  in  one  faith  they  will  not  readily 
tolerate  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  harmony 
of  religious  belief;  and  if  unity  is  a  mark  of  Chris 
tian  truth,  it  is  surely  not  desirable  that  they 
should  act  otherwise.  They  defend  the  unity  of 
religious  society  with  the  same  ardor  and  with 
more  or  less  the  same  weapons  with  which  they 
defend  the  unity  of  the  national  life  when  it  is  at 
tacked.  But  where  men  who  hold  different  creeds 
are  intermingled  in  society  they  will  inevitably 
end  by  tolerating  one  another  — if  for  no  other 
reason,  from  mere  weariness  of  strife  and  collision. 
Again,  where  men  have  no  religious  faith  at  all 
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they  will,  as  a  rule,  from  sheer  indifference,  grow 
to  be  tolerant.  We  easily  allow  free  scope  to 
opinions  and  practices  for  which  we  care  nothing. 

The  toleration  which  exists  so  widely  at  present 
throughout  the  civilized  world  is  the  result  of  the 
interaction  of  many  causes.  The  Christian  doc 
trines  concerning  the  worth  of  the  soul,  the  invio 
lability  of  conscience,  the  brotherhood  of  all  men, 
the  distinction  between  Church  and  state,  the  duty 
of  charity  and  justice  even  to  the  slave,  created, 
little  by  little,  a  social  condition  in  which  the  spi 
rit  of  a  true  and  wise  tolerance  was  naturally  de 
veloped  ;  and  this  spirit  would  have  continued  to 
grow  and  diffuse  itself  with  the  progress  of  learn 
ing  and  the  refinement  of  manners,  even  had  the 
harmony  and  unity  of  the  Christian  religion  not 
been  broken  by  the  heresies  and  schisms  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  multitude  of  religions, 
however,  together  with  the  infidelity  and  indiffer 
ence  which  were  the  inevitable  results  of  this  crisis 
in  European  history,  have,  in  conjunction  with  in 
dustry  and  commerce  and  the  more  frequent  and 
rapid  intercourse  made  possible  by  mechanical  in 
ventions,  greatly  accelerated  and  otherwise  modi 
fied  the  movement  of  the  modern  nations  towards 
larger  liberty  and  toleration.  As  to  the  form  of 
civil  government  the  Church  is  indifferent,  and 
leaves  the  people  to  shape  their  political  constitu 
tions  upon  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  democra 
tic  principles,  according  to  their  customs  and  pre 
ferences. 

Whatever   the   form    of    government    may   be, 
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there  are  interests  which  concern  alike  the  Church 
and  the  state,  and  which  neither,  consequently, 
should  be  asked  to  abandon.  The  question  of 
education  at  once  suggests  itself  as  the  most  im 
portant  of  these  common  interests,  and  the  one 
concerning  which  conflict  of  authority  has  in  our 
day  most  frequently  arisen. 

Whoever  educates  necessarily  influences,  whe 
ther  for  good  or  evil,  man's  whole  being.  In 
thought  we  separate  the  intellect  from  the  con 
science  and  the  soul  from  the  body,  but  in  the  liv 
ing  man  they  are  always  united,  and  to  develop 
the  one  without  at  the  same  time  acting  upon  the 
other  is  not  possible ;  and  hence  a  school  system 
which  professes  to  eliminate  religious  and  moral 
truth  from  the  process  of  education,  and  to  impart 
secular  knowledge  alone,  commits  itself  to  an  im 
possible  task.  The  thoughts,  opinions,  sentiments, 
the  morals,  laws,  and  history,  of  a  people  are  all 
interpenetrated  by  and  blended  with  their  reli 
gious  beliefs;  and  the  attempt  to  eliminate  reli 
gion  from  knowledge,  sentiment  from  morality,  or 
the  past  history  of  a  people  from  its  present  life 
is  as  absurd  as  would  be  the  effort  to  abstract 
from  the  character  of  the  man  the  agencies  and 
influences  that  wrought  upon  him  in  childhood 
and  in  youth.  As  the  child  is  father  of  the  man, 
so  is  faith  the  mother  of  knowledge ;  and  the  deep 
est  and  highest  form  of  faith  is  religious  faith. 
Hence  when  the  state  organizes  a  system  of  edu 
cation  from  which  the  teaching  of  religious  doc 
trines  is  excluded,  it  fatally,  though  possibly  un- 
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consciously  and  negatively,  commits  itself  to  an 
irreligious  and  infidel  propagandism  ;  since  to  ig 
nore  religious  doctrines  while  striving  to  develop 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  must  result  in 
the  gradual  extinction  of  faith,  as  the  disuse  of  an 
organ  or  a  faculty  superinduces  atrophy  and  gra 
dual  disappearance.  The  plea  that  the  Church  is 
the  proper  place  for  religious  instruction  is  not 
to  the  point ;  for,  if  religion  is  true  or  valuable, 
it  must,  like  the  air  of  heaven,  envelop  and  inter 
penetrate  the  whole  life  of  man;  and  hence  to 
exclude  it  from  the  daily,  systematic  efforts  to 
awaken  in  the  child  quicker  perception  and  fuller 
consciousness  is  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  its  truth 
and  efficacy  ;  and  the  practical  tendency  of  such 
a  school  system  will  inevitably  lie  in  the  direction 
of  its  logical  bearing. 

Religion,  which  is  the  bond  between  the  Crea 
tor  and  the  creature,  founds,  both  in  idea  and  in 
fact,  the  first  society.  The  first  association  of  hu 
man  beings,  however,  both  in  idea  and  in  fact,  is 
the  family,  whose  essential  constitution  looks  not 
merely  to  the  propagation  of  the  race,  but  above 
all,  to  its  education ;  since  without  the  family  the 
race  might  be  propagated,  while  it  is  not  conceiv 
able  that  without  it,  it  could,  in  any  proper  sense, 
be  educated.  Hence  parents  are  the  natural  edu 
cators,  and  any  system  which  tends  to  weaken 
their  control  over  their  children  or  interferes  with 
the  free  exercise  of  their  natural  rights  is  radi 
cally  vicious.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  both 
Church  and  state  to  co-operate  with  the  family  in 
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the  work  of  education,  since  when  the  spirit  of 
the  school  is  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  which  pre 
vails  in  the  child's  home,  the  result  must  necessa 
rily  be  an  incomplete  and  inharmonious  type  of 
manhood.  A  state  which  professes  to  tolerate 
different  forms  of  religion  contradicts  its  own 
principles  and  becomes  intolerant  whenever  it 
compels  its  citizens  to  support  a  uniform  system 
of  schools.  Such  a  system,  if  it  ignores  or  ex 
cludes  all  religious  instruction,  does  violence  to 
the  consciences  of  all  sincere  and  thoughtful  be 
lievers ;  and  if  it  teaches  the  tenets  of  some  one 
creed,  it  wrongs  those  of  a  different  faith.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  escape  from  the  difficulty  by  ac 
cepting  the  beliefs  which  are  common  to  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  modern  state  no  such  com 
mon  beliefs  exist,  since  there  are  sects  of  atheists, 
materialists,  and  pantheists  in  all  countries  in 
which  the  bond  of  Christian  unity  has  been  bro 
ke  n.  But,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  beliefs  which 
are  common  to  a  multitude  of  sects  are  not  held 
in  common,  but  as  parts  of  integral  systems  which 
are  distinct  and  unlike,  and  to  separate  them  from 
the  organism  to  which  they  belong  is  to  mutilate 
them  and  thereby  to  deprive  them  of  their  true 
meaning  and  efficacy. 

The  state,  therefore,  which  tolerates  different 
forms  of  religion  is  thereby  debarred  from  the 
right  to  establish  a  uniform  school  system ;  and 
yet  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  the  state  to  do  no 
thing  to  promote  and  spread  education,  since, 
after  religion,  education  is  the  chief  agent  of  civ- 
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ilization,  and,  in  the  absence  of  governmental  aid 
and  supervision,  many  parents,  and  ministers  of 
religion  even,  will  either  altogether  neglect  this 
most  important  work  or  at  best  perform  it  in  an 
inefficient  and  careless  manner.  In  a  free  state, 
then,  where  religious  tolerance  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  law,  the  government,  in  fostering  edu 
cation,  is  bound  to  respect  scrupulously  the  rights 
of  the  family  and  liberty  of  conscience;  and  this 
it  cannot  do,  if  the  schools  are  supported  by  taxa 
tion,  except  by  instituting  what  is  known  as  the 
denominational  system  of  education.  The  prac 
tical  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  not  insupera 
ble  ;  and  since  there  is  question  here  of  a  funda 
mental  principle  of  free  government,  the  obstacles 
to  its  practical  acceptance  and  enforcement  should 
but  serve  to  inspire  just  and  enlightened  states 
men  with  a  more  determined  will  to  remove 
them.  If,  however,  the  state  should  establish  a 
school  system  from  which  religion  is  excluded, 
it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  Catholics  to 
found  schools  to  which  they  can,  with  a  safe  con 
science,  send  their  children  ;  and  if,  instead  of  do 
ing  this,  they  remain  passive,  with  a  sort  of  vague 
hope  that  somehow  or  other  a  change  for  the 
better  will  be  brought  about,  they  have  denied 
the  faith,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul : 
"  But  if  any  man  have  not  care  of  his  own,  and 
especially  those  of  his  house,  he  hath  denied  the 
faith," 


V. 

THE  CATHOLIC   PRIESTHOOD. 

MOST   reverend    and    reverend    fathers   and 
dear  brethren,  we  are  gathered  here  to 
day  to  do  honor  to  the  noble  and  great-hearted 
men  who  planted  in  the  wilderness  this  nursery 
of  priests,  from    which,    for   a   quarter  of  a  cen 
tury  now,  faithful  laborers  have  gone  forth  year 
after   year    to    sow    throughout    the    Northwest 
the  good   seed    of  the    Gospel   and   to   reap    the 
whitening   grain     waiting    for    the    hand    of  the 
harvester.     They    trusted    the    word   of  the    Di 
vine  Master,  that   to   the   believer  all  things  are 
possible,   and    laid    the    foundations    of    this   in 
stitution   at   a   time    when   it   seemed   premature 
to  those  who,  before  all  things,  wish  to  be  safe. 
They  drew   their   inspiration   and  their   courage 
from  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  not  from  the 
formal  calculations  of  a  convenient  wisdom.     It 
is  not  my  office  to  speak  their  panegyric,  but  I 
may  at  least  recall  their  memory  and  appeal  to 
their  high  example  in  entering  upon  the  subject 
proper   of   my    discourse.      We    have   not   come 
hither   merely  to   do    honor   to    names,   however 
worthy.     There  is  question  here  of  an  interest  so 
sacred,  so  exalted,  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
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progress  of  religion  and  the  holiest  and  loftiest  as 
pirations  of  the  soul,  that  our  thoughts  are  borne 
beyond  and  above  the  significance  of  the  indivi 
dual,  though  he  were  the  best  and  the  greatest. 
Those  who  take  what  may  be  called  an  external 
view  of  the  Church  are  invariably  impressed  with 
her  strength  and  vitality,  which  are  equally  mani 
fest  in  her  past  struggles  and  triumphs  and  in  her 
present  hold  upon  the  faith  and  love  of  millions  of 
her  children.  She  is  a  permanent  fact  in  the  midst 
of  a  changing  world,  with  whose  institutions  and 
progress  her  life  is  nevertheless  so  intertwined 
that  again  and  again  she  has  seemed  about  to  be 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  falling  civilizations,  or 
to  be  engulfed  in  the  social  and  religious  uphea 
vals  that  have  marked  the  birth  of  new  eras  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  nations.  But  when  the 
waters  subside  the  ark  of  God  is  seen  upon  the 
holy  mountain ;  and  this  happens  not  once  or 
twice,  but  again  and  again,  century  after  century, 
and  in  many  places  and  under  ever-varying  con 
ditions.  In  the  beginning  the  little  flock  is  so 
helpless  that  the  uplifted  finger  of  a  proconsul, 
one  would  think,  might  have  for  ever  scattered  it ; 
and  yet  it  withstands  the  repeated  onslaughts  of 
imperial  Rome,  and  when  Caesar's  throne  crum 
bles  Peter's  chair  is  not  broken.  Heresies  creep 
in  and  schisms  break  forth ;  barbarians  invade  the 
sanctuary  and  darkness  overspreads  the  world ; 
an  age  of  violence  and  ignorance  brings  on  fierce 
conflicts  between  the  rulers  of  the  earth  and  the 
representatives  of  religion.  The  temporal  power 
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usurps  the  rights  of  the  Church  arid  entrusts  her 
sacred  gifts  to  unworthy  hands ;  the  shepherds 
abandon  the  flocks  and  wolves  enter  the  fold. 
The  spirit  of  nationalism  opposes  the  spread  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  new  heresies  are  born;  na 
tion  after  nation  breaks  loose  from  Catholic  unity, 
and  death  seems  ready  to  trample  the  divine  tem 
ple  to  fragments.  Religious  wars  and  controver 
sies  prepare  the  soil  for  rank  unbelief,  and  the 
sceptics  ransack  the  literatures  of  all  nations  in 
search  of  arguments  against  the  faith.  Altars  are 
overturned,  and  the  social  fabric  gives  way,  and 
from  the  midst  of  the  ruins  the  flames  of  the  great 
revolution  burst  forth.  Priests  are  butchered  or 
driven  into  exile ;  the  sacred  bell  is  silent,  and  in 
the  holy  place  the  image  of  uncleanness  is  en 
throned.  The  Vicar  of  Christ  is  delivered  up  to 
scoffers;  and  while  the  children  of  the  Church  lay 
hands  upon  their  mother,  the  world  seems  to  be 
passing  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  the 
Protestant  nations.  They  conquer  empires,  and 
cultivate  waste  places,  and  ascend  rivers,  and  pene 
trate  forests,  and  delve  into  the  inward  parts  of 
the  earth.  Their  eyes  are  upon  matter  and  they 
peer  into  the  mysteries  of  nature.  They  make 
progress  and  grow  rich  ;  they  widen  their  bounda 
ries  and  find  the  world  too  narrow  for  an  energy 
that  is  without  limit.  The  tree  of  knowledge 
waves  its  luminous  branches  over  all  things,  let 
ting  in  the  light  where  darkness  had  been  eternal; 
and  those  who  gather  its  fruit  proclaim  loudly 
that  it  alone  contains  the  seed  of  everlasting  life, 
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as  through  it  has  come  increase  of  physical  enjoy 
ment  and  social  comfort.  Science  usurps  the  seat 
of  religion,  and  faith  diminishes  as  the  shadows 
grow  short  when  the  sun  is  mounting  to  its  zenith. 
Hence  on  all  sides  the  creeds  of  the  sects  are 
going  to  pieces,  and  in  the  wide  ocean  of  unbelief 
the  shipwrecked  grasp  a  plank  or  spar  as  best 
they  may,  like  drowning  men  who  catch  at  straws. 
Without  unity,  without  the  possibility  of  uniting, 
and  with  an  ever-increasing  sense  of  their  broken 
and  helpless  state,  the  Protestant  churches  drift 
with  the  current  of  the  time,  without  chart  or 
compass,  on  a  shoreless  sea.  In  the  midst  of  this 
world,  that  is  ever  dying  and  ever  nascent,  and  in 
the  very  centre  of  most  rapid  and  ceaseless  change, 
the  Catholic  Church  remains  a  permanent  and 
abiding  fact.  She  has  suffered  assault  from  all 
foes,  from  all  opposing  powers  :  from  kings  and 
warriors,  from  statesmen  and  philosophers,  from 
poets  and  scholars,  from  parliaments  and  peoples, 
from  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  her  own 
children,  from  the  worldliness  and  low-mindedness 
of  her  ministers,  from  the  violence  of  barbarism 
and  the  effeminate  vices  of  civilization.  She  has 
been  exalted  and  she  has  been  humbled  ;  she  has 
ruled  and  she  has  borne  the  chain  of  servitude  ; 
she  has  dwelt  in  palaces  and  she  has  lived  in  the 
desert.  The  highest  have  bowed  before  her  and 
the  lowest  have  spurned  her.  Millions  have  died 
for  her;  millions  have  sought  to  destroy  her.  Her 
fate  has  seemed  to  be  bound  up  with  that  of  a  hun 
dred  causes  which  have  perished,  and  she  alone 
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survives.  And  though  she  is  ever  the  same,  she 
is  ever  active,  teaching,  exhorting,  reproving,  ar 
guing,  contending.  To-day,  as  a  thousand  years 
ago,  her  missionaries  are  found  in  the  midst  of 
barbarous  peoples  and  savage  tribes;  her  hospitals 
and  asylums  for  the  sick  and  the  homeless  are  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  world  ;  she  vies  with  great 
states  in  building  schools.  She  has  her  universities, 
and  men  who  know  the  sciences  and  men  of  the 
broadest  culture  are  among  the  humblest  of  her 
children.  Empires  rise  up  to  crush  her;  and,  as  in 
the  beginning,  she  stands  immovable.  As  she  is 
armed  against  tyranny,  her  enemies  have  thought 
that  liberty  would  be  fatal  to  her ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  freedom  she  is  most  vigorous,  most  pros 
perous.  As  she  has  lived  in  ages  of  ignorance, 
they  have  imagined  that  enlightenment  would  de 
stroy  her  power;  and  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  the  very  centre  of  European  culture,  her  pro 
gress  has  been  such  that  the  old  weapons  of  per 
secution  and  calumny  are  again  brought  forth  to 
stop  her  onward  march. 

If  we  turn  now  from  this  general  view  of  the 
strength  and  permanence  of  the  Church  to  con 
sider  her  life  more  nearly,  we  are  at  once  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  mystery  of  feebleness  in  the 
midst  of  power,  and  of  littleness  united  with 
greatness.  The  Church  is  certainly  a  fortress 
built  upon  the  solid  rock,  against  which  no  enemy 
shall  prevail ;  but  she  is  also  represented  to  us 
under  the  image  of  a  boat  tossed  upon  angry 
waves  and  buffeted  by  the  tempest.  When  we 
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consider  her  life  during  the  course  of  centuries 
and  as  extending  throughout  the  earth,  her  chro 
nic  vigor  and  indefectible  vitality  are  most  mani 
fest  ;  but  when  we  watch  her  struggles  in  almost 
any  period  of  her  history  and  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world,  she  seems  to  labor  like  one  whose 
task  is  beyond  his  strength.  And  it  is,  indeed, 
hardly  conceivable  that  this  should  not  be  so,  so 
long  as  man's  nature  remains  sensual,  his  heart 
filled  with  pride,  and  his  mind  studious  of  novelty. 
Corruption,  rebellion,  and  heresy  are  hereditary 
and  ineradicable  evils  enrooted  in  our  fallen  na 
ture  ;  and  as  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Church  never 
to  consent  to  this  taint  in  our  blood,  but  to  con 
tend  against  what  the  degraded  soul  unworthily 
admires,  so  is  it  her  fate  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
warfare,  to  be  militant  here  and  triumphant  only 
when  her  children  have  entered  the  realms  of  the 
blessed,  the  central  home  of  rest  and  peace. 

To  what  agency,  most  reverend  and  reverend 
fathers  and  brethren,  has  Christ  chiefly  committed 
the  temporal  state  and  progress  of  His  Church? 
To  the  priesthood,  beyond  all  question.  His  reli 
gion  is  essentially  sacerdotal.  He  Himself  is  the 
great  high-priest,  priest,  and  victim,  who  upon 
the  cross  redeemed  the  world,  reconciling  heaven 
with  earth.  Through  one  man  death  entered 
into  the  world,  and  through  one  life  returned, 
and  returned  with  higher  promise  and  divine 
potency.  The  solidarity  that  existed  in  the  pri 
mal  fault  is  found  also  in  the  redemption  ;  and  in 
this  law  of  solidarity  is  included  the  inter- com- 
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municability  of  merit  and  demerit — a  truth  found 
in  the  natural  conscience,  and  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  whole  Christian  system.  We  judge 
of  the  race  by  its  highest  specimens.  By  one 
great  man  all  men  are  ennobled.  The  most  crea 
tive  poet  can  do  no  more  than  put  into  words  the 
common  thoughts  and  hopes  and  loves  of  the  uni 
versal  human  heart,  so  that  even  genius  receives 
what  it  seems  to  give.  We  appropriate  the  vir 
tues  and  achievements  of  our  ancestors  and  na 
tional  heroes ;  and  if  we  are  fallen  they  seem  to 
have  been  dragged  down  with  us.  Each  one's 
union  with  the  whole  race  of  men  is  in  propor 
tion  to  the  largeness  of  his  thought  and  the  depth 
of  his  love  ;  and  a  God- Man,  dying  for  men,  must 
have  embraced  all  in  His  boundless  charity,  and, 
founding  a  religion,  He  must  have  meant  it  for 
all.  From  Golgotha's  darkened  brow  a  light, 
never  seen  before,  diffuses  itself  through  the 
earth,  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  makes  its 
way  from  age  to  age.  Not  with  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  of  calves  and  goats,  but  by  the  spill 
ing  of  His  own  precious  blood,  the  Christ  en 
tered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  very  heavens, 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  He 
is  the  mediator  of  the  New  Testament ;  He  is 
a  priest  for  ever  ;  He  hath  an  everlasting  priest 
hood. 

"  For  it  was  fitting,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  that  we 
should  have  such  a  high-priest,  holy,  innocent, 
undefiled,  separated  from  sinners,  and  made  high 
er  than  the  heavens."  Christ  Jesus  is,  to  use 
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Tertullian's  expression,  the  Catholic  Priest  of  the 
Father — "Catholicum  Patris  Sacerdotem."  What 
an  ideaHs  here  !  God  Himself  is  become  a  priest, 
and  the  highest  man  who  has  appeared  on  earth, 
who  can  ever  appear,  is  a  priest.  In  Israel,  in 
deed,  the  priesthood  was  a  sublime  dignity — "A 
celestial  honor,"  said  Philo,  "not  an  earthly;  a 
heavenly  possession."  "  Honor  sacerdotii  firma 
ment  urn  potentiae  assumebatur,"  wrote  Tacitus, 
referring  to  the  wars  of  the  Jews  with  Antiochus. 
"  Kings  were  my  ancestors,"  are  Agrippa's  words 
to  Caesar,  "and  some  of  them  were  high-priests, 
which  dignity  they  esteemed  more  than  the  pur 
ple,  believing  the  priesthood  to  be  higher  than 
royalty,  as  God  is  greater  than  man." 

But  this  was  the  ministry  of  prengurement 
only,  and  on  the  altar  of  Israel  there  was  but 
the  shadow  of  God's  presence,  the  symbol  and 
adumbration  of  what  was  to  be.  The  divine 
and  the  human  natures  had  not  yet  united  to 
form  the  perfect  priest,  the  ideal  man.  In  Jesus 
Christ,  the  God- Man,  the  world  received,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  the  Catholic  Priest  of  the  Father 
—"Catholicum  Patris  Sacerdotem  " — and  He  has 
chosen  men  and  set  them  apart,  and  associated 
them  with  Himself  in  His  everlasting  priesthood, 
that  they  might  continue  the  work  which  He 
came  to  do.  "  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  so 
also  do  I  send  you."  "  He  that  receiveth 
you  receiveth  me."  "  He  that  heareth  you 
heareth  me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth 
me."  "  Whatsoever  things  I  have  heard  from  the 
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Father  I  have  made  known  to  you."  "The  glory 
which  Thou  hast  giv7en  to  me  I  have  given  to 
them."  "  Whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are 
forgiven;  whose  sins  you  shall  retain,  they  are 
retained."  "  Behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  It  is  not  pos 
sible  to  use  language  more  forcible  or  more 
expressive  of  the  ineffable  dignity  of  the  priest 
hood.  Every  act  of  the  sacerdotal  ministry  is 
also  an  act  of  Jesus  Christ.  Who  can  fathom 
the  depth  of  this  mystery?  Who  can  realize 
the  intimacy  of  the  union  of  the  priest  with  the 
Divine  Master?  "  O  astounding  miracle!"  ex 
claims  St.  Ephrem,  "  O  ineffable  power  !  O 
dreadful  mystery  of  the  priesthood,  venerable 
and  holy,  which  Christ,  coming  into  this  world, 
has  given  to  the  unworthy.  On  bended  knees 
I  pray,  with  tears  and  sighs,  that  we  watch  over 
this  treasure  of  the  priesthood — treasure,  assur 
edly,  for  those  who  sacredly  and  religiously  guard 
it.  For  it  is,  indeed,  a  refulgent  and  matchless 
shield,  a  strong  tower,  an  inexpugnable  bulwark, 
a  solid  and  fixed  foundation  to  the  temple  that 
reaches  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  yea,  penetrates  the 
very  heaven  of  heavens,  and  rises  with  disem 
bodied  spirits  to  the  company  of  angels,  and  as 
cends  even  to  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  angels."  * 

"The  priesthood,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,  "is  an 
earthly  function,  but  it  is  classed  with  heavenly 
orders,  and  rightly  so.  No  man,  forsooth,  nor 
angel,  nor  archangel,  nor  other  creature,  but  the 

*  Sermo  de  Sacerdotio. 
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Paraclete  Himself  instituted  this  office,  and  or 
dained  that  dwellers  in  the  flesh  should  take  upon 
themselves  the  ministry  of  angels.  Therefore  it 
behooves  the  priest  to  be  as  pure  as  though  he  al 
ready  had  place  among  the  heavenly  powers;  .  .  . 
for  when  thou  beholdest  the  Lord  immolated  lying 
there,  and  the  priest,  bending  over  the  sacrifice, 
offering  prayer,  and  the  people  reddened  with 
that  precious  blood,  dost  thou  imagine  thou  art 
still  with  men  and  on  earth?  Art  thou  not  rather 
translated  where,  stripped  of  the  senses,  thou  seest 
with  naked  soul  and  pure  mind  the  things  of 
heaven?  O  miracle!  O  benignity  of  God"!  He 
who  sits  above  with  the  Father  is  this  hour  held 
in  the  hands  of  all,  offers  Himself  to  be  embraced 
and  received."  * 

"  Is  it  remarkable,"  asks  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
"that  your  piety  should  honor  those  whom,  in 
His  holy  word,  the  Divine  Author  of  all  things 
pronounces  gods  ?  "  f 

And  St.  Isidore  calls  the  priesthood  "  a  celestial 
something  and  the  most  excellent  of  all  things — 
the  farthest  goal  which  here  below  it  is-  possible 
to  reach."  \ 

"  How  great  is  the  prerogative  of  your  order ! " 
exclaims  St.  Bernard.  "  God  has  preferred  you 
to  kings  and  emperors ;  He  has  advanced  your 
order  above  all  orders ;  yea,  He  has  raised  you 
higher  than  angels  and  archangels,  than  thrones 
and  powers ;  for  as  He  chose  not  angels  but  the 

*  De  Sacerdotio,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  \  Regula  Pastoralis. 

\  Epist.  Hi. 
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seed  of  Abraham  to  work  redemption,  so  He  com 
mitted  the  consecration  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord  not  to  angels  but  to  men — to  his  priests 
alone."  * 

"  The  priest,"  says  Peter  de  Blois,  "  holds  the 
primacy  of  Abel,  the  patriarchate  of  Abraham, 
the  helm  of  Noe,  the  order  of  Melchisedech,  the 
dignity  of  Aaron,  the  authority  of  Moses,  the  vir 
tue  of  Samuel,  the  poverty  of  Peter,  and  the  unc 
tion  of  Christ."  f 

But  what  need  is  there  of  many  citations  ?  Is 
it  not  enough  to  know  that  the  priest  is  Christ's 
vicar,  that  he  is  clothed  with  His  authority,  that 
he  is  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  people  for 
whom  He  shed  His  blood,  that  he  speaks  in  His 
name,  in  His  name  offers  prayer  and  sacrifice,  in 
His  name  looses  or  binds  the  fetters  of  the  soul  ? 

"  For  Christ,  therefore,  we  are  ambassadors, 
God,  as  it  were,  exhorting  by  us."  "  For  we  are 
God's  coadjutors." 

When  the  Divine  Master  and  Saviour  of  the 
world  ascended  into  heaven  to  sit  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  He  left  on  earth  a  priesthood 
to  continue  the  work  which  He  had  begun.  His 
priest,  like  Himself,  is  a  pastor,  a  father,  a  media 
tor,  a  co-worker  in  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
What  he  does  is  not  only  done  by  the  command 
of  Christ,  but  with  His  direct  co-operation  ;  since 
He  has  not  put  aside  His  sacerdotal  character, 
but  remains  for  ever  the  High-Priest  of  God. 

*  Sermo  ad  Part,  in  Synod.,  cap.  i. 
f  Sermo  Ix.  ad  Sacerdot. 
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"Not   I,"  is  the   word   of  St.    Paul,   "but   Christ 
with  me." 

The  Church,  says  Bossuet,  is  "  the  assembly  of 
God's  children,  the  army  of  the  Living  God,  His 
city,  His  temple,  His  throne,  His  sanctuary,  His 
tabernacle.  Let  us  speak  a  deeper  thing :  the 
Church  is  Jesus  Christ,  but  Jesus  Christ  spread 
through  the  world  and  communicated  to  men." 
Now,  the  fathers  of  God's  children  are  His 
priests;  they  are  the  leaders  of  His  army,  the 
rulers  of  His  kingdom,  the  watchmen  of  His 
city,  the  ministers  of  His  temple,  the  guards  of 
His  throne,  the  servants  of  His  sanctuary,  the 
bearers  of  His  tabernacle,  and  in  their  hands 
Christ  is  carried  through  the  world  and  commu 
nicated  to  men.  They  are  the  strength  of  the 
Church  and  her  glory  ;  and  if  all  men  do  not 
submit  to  her  wise  and  gentle  rule  it  is  because 
so  few  are  found  in  whom  the  ideal  of  a  Catholic 
priest  is  realized. 

"  Whence,  think  you,"  asks  Massillon,  "proceed 
the  license  of  the  age,  the  decay  of  morals,  the 
relaxation  of  discipline,  the  enfeeblement  of  faith 
and  piety  in  the  Church  ?  What  other  origin  has 
all  this  than  the  lukewarmness  and  unfaithfulness 
of  priests  ?  We  ourselves  are  ever  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  ignorance  and  the  degradation  of 
God's  law  among  men.  The  evils  of  the  Church 
are  nearly  always  our  own  crimes."  ..."  Yes,  my 
brothers,"  he  continues,  "  unfaithful  priests  have 
let  loose  the  winds  and  tempests  of  divine  wrath 
which  have  so  often  threatened  to  wreck  the  bark 
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of  Peter,  and  which  would  have  overwhelmed  it 
were  it  possible  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  pre 
vail  over  the  promise  of  Christ,  and  had  not  He 
placed  bounds  to  the  angry  billows  of  the  sea, 
beyond  which  He  will  never  permit  them  to  rage. 
No,  my  brothers,  the  peoples  of  so  many  king 
doms  who  have  broken  the  bonds  of  unity  and 
become  followers  after  strange  doctrines  will  rise 
up  one  day  against  those  unworthy  priests  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  error  among 
them,  and,  to  their  eternal  confusion,  they  will 
proclaim  that  the  profanation  of  the  altars  of  re 
ligion  had  alone  determined  the  justice  of  God 
to  make  use  of  heresy  to  overturn  them  and  to 
deliver  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  the  temples 
which  the  impiety  of  his  ministers  had  a  thousand 
times  desecrated."  .  .  .  "  The  Sacred  Scriptures 
teach  us  "—I  still  quote  the  great  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont — "  that  the  most  terrible  punishment  which 
God  can  mete  out  to  states  and  kingdoms  is  to 
raise  up  in  the  midst  of  them  bad  priests.  Not 
otherwise  did  he  deal  with  the  most  grievous  ex 
cesses  of  Jerusalem.  I  will  give  to  you,  He  says, 
pastors  who  will  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil, 
who  will  not  lift  up  what  is  fallen,  who  will  not 
strengthen  what  totters,  and  who  will  follow  after 
their  own  desires.  This  is  the  last  and  the  great 
est  of  God's  scourges.  For  lesser  sins  He  arms 
kings  against  kings,  and  peoples  against  peoples ; 
He  changes  the  order  of  the  seasons,  visits  the  land 
with  drought  and  sterility,  and  scatters  through 
the  earth  famine,  death,  and  desolation.  But 
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when  His  anger  is  extreme,  and  all  other  modes 
of  punishment  have  been  exhausted  ;  but  when 
He  says  in  His  indignation,  What  chastisement 
still  remains  with  which  I  may  visit  my  people, 
and  what  supreme  mark  of  my  displeasure  shall  I 
give  to  them? — Super  quo  percutiam  vos  ultra 
omne  caput  languidum? — ah  !  it  is  then  He  draws 
forth  from  the  treasures  of  His  wrath  unfaithful 
priests,  worldly  and  corrupt  pastors,  whom  He 
sends  to  be  an  unspeakable  curse  to  men." 

In  these  solemn  and  momentous  words  of  Mas- 
sillon  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Fathers  and  Doc 
tors  of  the  Church  in  every  age.  The  more  they 
have  exalted  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  the 
more  have  they  cried  out,  until  the  very  heavens 
gave  back  their  words,  against  those  by  whom 
this  divine  office  is  degraded.  The  priest  stands 
at  the  very  summit  of  the  whole  supernatural  sys 
tem,  and  if  he  be  ignorant  or  sensual  or  venal 
how  shall  men  recognize  in  him  God's  minister? 
"You  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  said  the  Sa 
viour  to  His  priests.  Now,  if  the  world's  light 
go  out  in  darkness  how  shall  men  see  Christ? 
How  shall  they  know  the  truth  of  His  religion 5 
"  You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  He  said.  Now, 
if  the  salt  lose  its  flavor  how  shall  men  be  able  to 
taste  the  heavenly  and  ineffable  sweetness  that  is 
in  the  life  of  Christ?  How  shall  they  learn  that 
to  know  Him  is  to  have  everlasting  life  ? 

But,  most  reverend  and  reverend  fathers  and 
brethren,  though  it  is  inevitable  that  abuses  should 
creep  in  and  scandals  break  forth  even  in  the  sane- 
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tuary  during  the  long  course  of  ages,  in  which  the 
Church  has  been  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of 
fortune— now  suffering  persecution,  now  living  in 
the  midst  of  barbarous  hordes,  now  torn  by  social 
cataclysms  or  rent  by  heresy  and  schism,  and 
again  lifted  up  into  high  places  above  the  heads 
of  kings,  with  the  riches  and  honors  of  the  world 
heaped  upon  her — yet  will  I  say  without  fear  that 
there  is  no  other  body  of  men  known  to  history 
who  have  led  so  high  and  worthy  a  life  or  exert 
ed  so  beneficent  an  influence  upon  the  course  of 
human  affairs  as  the  Catholic  priesthood.  To  its 
action  we  owe  whatever  benefits  the  Christian  re 
ligion  has  conferred  upon  mankind.  Priests  have 
been,  in  very  deed,  the  light  of  the  world  and  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  They  have  evangelized  the  na 
tions  and  given  laws  to  barbarians  and  savages. 
They  have  built  schools,  and  founded  universities, 
and  preserved  the  literatures  of  effete  civilizations. 
They  have  fed  the  hungry,  and  clothed  the  naked, 
and  sheltered  the  homeless.  They  have  taught 
kings,  and  withstood  tyrants,  and  created  parlia 
ments.  They  have  freed  the  slave,  and  ennobled 
woman,  and  watched  over  the  sanctities  of  the  fa 
mily.  They  have  believed  in  God,  and  in  the  soul, 
and  in  an  order  of  things  that  is  eternal.  They 
have  pointed  ever  to  the  absolute  good,  the  abso 
lute  right,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  eager  to  make 
compromise  between  justice  and  policy.  To  them 
belongs  "  the  marvellous  ascendency,"  to  quote  De 
Maistre,  "  which  stopped  Theodosius  at  the  door 
of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  Attila  on  the  road  to 
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Rome,  and  Louis  XIV.  at  the  altar-rail.  To 
them  belongs  the  power,  still  more  wonderful, 
which  can  touch  the  hardened  heart  and  re 
store  it  to  life ;  which  enters  palaces  to  take  the 
gold  of  heartless  or  careless  opulence  and  pour 
it  into  the  lap  of  poverty  ;  which  dares  all,  over 
comes  all,  where  there  is  a  soul  to  comfort,  to 
enlighten,  or  to  save  ;  which  sweetly  winds  it 
self  into  consciences  to  detect  there  fatal  secrets 
or  to  tear  out  the  roots  of  vice.  They  are  the 
organ  and  the  tireless  guardian  of  holy  unions ; 
the  enemy  not  less  active  of  all  license  ;  gentle  with 
out  weakness  ;  terrible  and  yet  loving  ;  the  price 
less  supplement  of  reason,  of  probity,  of  honor, 
of  all  the  faculties  of  man  at  the  moment  when 
they  proclaim  their  impotence  ;  precious  and  inex 
haustible  source  of  reconciliation,  of  reparation,  of 
restitution,  of  efficacious  repentance,  of  all  that 
God  most  loves  next  to  innocence — this  superna 
tural  power  stands  by  the  cradle  to  bless  it,  and  at 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  it  speaks  to  the  Christian 
soul  the  final  word  of  hope  and  courage."  Behold 
the  countless  institutions  of  charity  and  mercy 
with  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  covered  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
recognize  that  human  nature  is  honored  and 
ennobled  by  those  numberless  bands  of  heroic 
women  who  in  every  land  are  as  God's  angels  to 
the  orphan,  the  sick,  and  the  outcast ;  whose 
home  is  in  asylums  and  hospitals,  and  in  the 
crowded  city  where  pestilence  and  contagion 
iiiark  the  victims  of  death  ?  But  what  power 
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has  organized  these  works,  has  founded  these  sis 
terhoods  and  gathered  into  them  pure  and  de 
voted  souls?  The  Catholic  priesthood.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  or  Francis  de  Sales,  or  some  other  saintly 
priest  of  the  Church  is  found  watching  by  the 
cradle  of  each  and  all  of  these  religious  congrega 
tions  ;  and  if  the  sacerdotal  ministry  of  holy  coun 
sel  and  the  sacraments  were  withdrawn  these  com 
munities  would  inevitably  cease  to  exist.  They 
flourish  nowhere  but  in  the  Catholic  Church,  be 
cause  nowhere  else  is  there  a  real  and  authen 
tic  priesthood.  Priests,  indeed,  are  men ;  they 
are  born  sinners  ;  they  do  not  descend  from  the 
heavens  ;  there  is  no  human  infirmity  to  which 
they  are  not  subject  ;  and  to  pretend  that,  out  of 
the  multitudes  who  during  the  long  course  of  cen 
turies  have  stood  at  the  altar,  none  have  been  un 
worthy  and  corrupt  would  be  to  make  one's  self 
guilty  of  downright  absurdity.  This  would  not 
be  the  world  which  we  all  know  it  to  be,  and 
human  nature  would  be  something  wholly  differ 
ent  from  the  feeble  and  contradictory  compound 
revealed  to  us  in  consciousness,  were  it  possible  to 
bring  about  perfect  correspondence  between  the 
ideal  and  the  real  in  large  bodies  of  men  and  dur 
ing  a  succession  of  ages.  But  the  sins  of  the  priest 
are  no  more  an  argument  against  the  Church  than 
the  sins  of  the  Christian  are  an  argument  against 
Christ,  or  the  sins  of  man  an  argument  against 
God.  With  all  my  heart  I  re-echo  the  words  of 
Moehler.  "  Examples  enough,"  he  says,  "  can  be 
found  of  priests,  bishops,  and  popes  who  have 
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failed  to  discharge  their  duty  when  it  was  in  their 
power  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  morals,  or  who, 
by  their  own  scandalous  lives,  have  extinguished 
the  still  glimmering  torch  which  they  ought  to 
have  kindled.  Hell  hath  swallowed  them  up. 
Avowals  of  this  kind  Catholics  must  not  shrink 
from,  and  never  have  shrunk  from,  making.  The 
attempt,  indeed,  were  idle;  for  Protestants  them 
selves  furnish  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  state  of 
manifold  neglect  into  which  the  people  had  fallen 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  Never  could  a  sys 
tem  of  doctrine  like  theirs  have  sprung  up,  still  less 
have  prevailed  so  widely,  had  individual  teachers 
and  priests  been  faithful  to  the  duties  of  their  call 
ing.  Truly,  the  ignorance  could  not  have  been 
slight  on  which  a  system  of  faith  like  that  of  the 
Reformers  was  imposed  as  worthy  of  acceptance  ; 
and  thus  Protestants  may  learn  to  estimate  the 
greatness  of  the  evils  which  then  oppressed  the 
Church  by  the  grievousness  of  the  errors  into 
which  they  themselves  have  fallen.  This  is  the 
point  at  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  will,  in 
great  multitudes,  one  day  meet  and  stretch  a 
friendly  hand  one  to  the  other.  Both,  conscious 
of  guilt,  must  exclaim  :  '  We  all  have  erred  ;  it  is 
the  Church  only  which  cannot  err.  We  all  have 
sinned  ;  the  Church  only  is  spotless  on  earth.'  " 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  most  reverend  and  rev 
erend  fathers  and  brethren,  that  the  progress  or 
decay  of  the  faith  in  the  world  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  priesthood.  The  promise  of  Christ 
is  indeed  our  warrant  that  His  religion  can  never 
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wholly  cease  to  be  ;  but  for  the  rest  He  has  de 
livered  the  fate  of  His  Church  into  the  hands  of 
His  priests.  Sacerdotalism  is  a  distinctive  mark 
of  true  Christianity.  To  priests  the  Saviour  com 
mitted  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  to  them  He 
entrusted  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  ; 
to  them  He  gave  authority  to  govern  and  to  rule 
in  His  Church  ;  and  in  this  way  has  He  given  his 
toric  continuance  to  His  threefold  office  of  pro 
phet,  of  priest,  and  of  king.  The  great  mission  of 
the  priesthood  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  with  know 
ledge  and  power,  to  administer  the  sacraments 
with  holiness  and  zeal,  and  to  govern  the  Church 
with  wisdom  and  strength.  We  demand  of  the 
priest  that  he  be  holy,  of  the  teacher  that  he  be 
learned,  of  the  ruler  that  he  be  wise  and  strong, 

"  And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  brain 
Thoughts  motherly  and  meek  as  womanhood." 

How,  then,  shall  we  form  the  man  who  is  to  be 
at  once  a  priest,  a  teacher,  and  a  ruler? 

If  a  right  education,  together  with  religion,  is  the 
chief  and  highest  instrument  for  the  reformation 
and  elevation  of  mankind,  that,  surely,  by  which 
the  minister  of  Christ  is  to  be  trained  and  fashion 
ed  is  most  deserving  of  our  attention  and  medita 
tion.  When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  every  kind 
of  evil  seemed  at  once  to  break  in  upon  the  Church, 
and  with  such  violence  that,  except  to  the  eye  of 
faith,  her  day  of  doom  appeared  to  be  near,  the  best 
and  the  wisest  declared  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
re-establishing  order,  unless  a  purer  and  higher  ec- 
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clesiasticai  education  was  introduced.  This  was 
the  leading  thought  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  man  of 
Providence  for  that  age  ;  and  hence  the  great  So 
ciety  which  he  founded,  and  which  became  the 
bulwark  of  the  Church,  not  only  took  the  form  of 
an  educational  body,  but  was  created,  I  may  say, 
by  a  return  to  the  profound  views  of  St  Augus 
tine,  the  originator  of  the  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
upon  the  education  of  the  priesthood.  St.  Igna 
tius  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  semi 
naries  and  colleges,  which,  as  Germany  was  the 
seat  of  the  trouble,  it  was  his  intention  to  put  to 
a  practical  test  first  in  that  country.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  German  College  at  Rome,  which 
has  done  such  noble  work,  and  which  besides 
served  as  a  model  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  their  well-known  decree  concerning 
seminaries.  When  Cardinal  Moronus,  who  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  St.  Ignatius,  sought 
to  interest  Pope  Julius  111.  in  the  German  Col 
lege,  the  pontiff  at  once  promised  to  devote  to  its 
support  half  of  the  income  of  his  private  fortune, 
and  in  the  consistory  in  which  he  recommended 
the  enterprise  to  the  cardinals  he  openly  declared 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  troubles  which  had  de 
stroyed  the  peace  both  of  the  Church  arid  the  em 
pire  was  to  be  found  in  the  relaxation  of  disci 
pline  and  morals  among  the  clergy,  the  inevitable 
results  of  their  shameful  ignorance;  and  he  went 
on  to  show  that,  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil  which 
was  laying  waste  Germany,  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  by  reorganizing  ecclesiastical  education. 
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This  idea  occupies  the  thoughts  of  the  most 
zealous  and  enlightened  churchmen  of  that  age. 
When  Cardinal  Pole  drew  up  a  project  for  the  re 
formation  of  the  Church  in  England,  the  establish 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries  according  to  the 
plan  of  St.  Ignatius  was  prominent  among  the 
measures  which  he  recommended.  To  promote 
a  higher  and  purer  education  of  the  priesthood 
,/as  the  life-work  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and 
his  example  created  a  healthy  reaction  through 
out  Italy.  Many  bishops  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Germany  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Council  of 
Trent  returned  to  their  dioceses  with  an  eager 
desire  to  carry  out  its  decrees  concerning  the 
education  of  priests.  The  great  popes  of  the  six 
teenth  century,  especially  Paul  IV.,  St.  Pius  V., 
and  Gregory  XIII.,  exerted  their  powerful  influ 
ence  to  help  on  this  work,  which  they  deemed 
of  moire  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
than  all  others.  Colleges  were  founded  among 
the  various  Catholic  nations  to  supply  with 
priests  England  and  Ireland  and  the  other  coun 
tries  in  which  seminaries  could  not  be  opened. 
Nor  did  the  good  work  slacken  with  the  pass 
ing  away  of  the  century  in  which  it  had  origi 
nated.  It  was  continued  and  carried  to  greater 
perfection  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  St.  Vin 
cent  de  Paul,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  M.  Olier; 
and  the  fruit  of  their  efforts  was  visible  not  only  in 
the  general  reformation  of  morals,  but  more  strik 
ingly  still  in  the  high  and  enduring  intellectual 
achievements  of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Fenelon,  Fie- 
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chier,  and  other  great  names  who  in  that  age  lent 
the  strength  and  splendor  of  their  genius  to  the 
defence  and  illustration  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church. 

At  no  epoch  of  Christian  history  do  we  find 
worthier  examples  or  more  eloquent  arguments 
to  stimulate  priests  to  a  love  of  the  highest  and 
deepest  culture.  What  could  be  more  persuasive 
or  convincing  than  Massillon's  synodal  discourse 
on  the  study  and  knowledge  required  in  the  min 
ister  of  religion  ? 

"  I  declare  with  all  emphasis,"  says  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  "  that  ignorance  in  a  priest  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  sin,  because  it  does  not  merely  lead 
to  his  own  ruin,  but  dishonors  and  degrades  the  sa 
cerdotal  character.  I  implore  you,  therefore,  my 
very  dear  brothers,  to  give  yourselves  up  to  seri 
ous  study.  For  the  priest  knowledge  is  the  eighth 
sacrament,  and  the  greatest  misfortunes  have  come 
upon  the  Church  whenever  the  ark  of  science  has 
been  permitted  to  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  Le- 
vites.  Why  has  Geneva  been  able  to  make  sucli 
terrible  ravages  among  us?  Because  we  have 
been  idle,  contenting  ourselves  with  saying  our 
breviary,  and  having  no  real  love  of  study.  Our 
opponents  have  taken  ad  vantage  of  our  negligence 
to  persuade  men  that  hitherto  the  Sacred  Scrip 
tures  have  not  been  rightly  understood  ;  and  thus, 
while  we  were  asleep,  an  enemy  hath  set  fire  to 
the  house,  and  we  should  all  have  been  consumed 
had  not  Divine  Providence  raised  up  the  fathers  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus — those  powerful  minds,  those 
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great  men,  whose  courage  is  intrepid,  whose  zeal 
is  tireless,  whose  knowledge  is  profound ;  who  not 
only  lead  holy  and  blameless  lives,  but  who  devour 
books  with  ceaseless  study,  and  who,  in  spite  of 
calumny,  insult,  and  outrage,  have  re-established 
the  true  faith,  and  even  yet  fill  the  world  with 
learned  and  able  men  who  are  sapping  on  every 
side  the  foundations  of  heresy." 

The  shield  and  sword  of  the  priest,  most  reve 
rend  and  reverend  fathers  and  brethren,  are  holi 
ness  of  life  and  knowledge.  This  is  St.  Paul's 
teaching :  "  Attende  tibi  et  doctrinse :  insta  in 
illis.  Hoc  enim  faciens,  et  teipsum  salvum  facies, 
et  eos  qui  te  audiimt." 

That  the  priest  should  be  innocent,  undefined, 
holy,  "  the  perfect  man  of  God,  disciplined  to 
all  good  works,"  "  having  faith  and  a  pure  con 
science,"  is  self-evident.  If  God  is  holy  His 
priest  must  be  holy.  If  he  that  is  defiled  can 
not  enter  heaven,  neither  should  he  be  permit 
ted  to  stand  at  the  altar  whereon  Christ  is  pre 
sent.  "  What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  " 

If  sin  is  the  universal  negative  of  Christianity, 
a  sinful  priest  is  Antichrist.  And  since  man's 
life  is  more  than  his  knowledge,  and  character 
is  better  than  culture,  and  to  be  holy  is  more 
desirable  in  every  way  than  to  be  learned,  if  it 
were  possible  that  we  should  be  compelled  to 
choose  between  a  virtuous  but  ignorant  priest 
hood  and  a  priesthood  which  with  high  mental 
cultivation  would  lack  righteousness  and  the 
spiritual  mind,  the  choice  ought  not  to  be  difficult. 
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But,  in  point  of  fact,  this  dilemma  can  never  be 
anything  else  than  a  mere  hypothesis.  A  vir 
tuous  priesthood  cannot  remain  ignorant,  and 
an  ignorant  priesthood  cannot  remain  virtuous. 
"  Without  knowledge,"  says  St.  Augustine,  the 
profoundest  of  Christian  doctors,  "  it  is  not  pos 
sible  to  have  the  virtues  which  make  life  holy." 
And  this  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  but  the  ex 
pression  of  the  mind  of  the  Church  on  this  subject. 
Her  aim  has  been  and  is  to  create  a  priesthood 
which  to  the  highest  culture  of  mind  will  unite 
the  most  perfect  discipline  of  life ;  and  to  realize 
this  ideal  she  labors  day  by  day,  and,  if  we  con 
sider  the  whole  course  of  her  existence,  with  suc 
cess.  The  new  impulse  given  to  education  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  has  produced  admirable 
results.  The  experience  of  three  centuries  now 
has  shown  how  efficaciously  ecclesiastical  semi 
naries,  when  rightly  constituted  and  governed, 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  were  founded ; 
and  the  bishops  of  the  United  States,  studious 
of  whatever  may  promote  and  defend  the  inte 
rests  of  religion,  have  manifested  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy  in  this 
country  the  most  laudable  zeal  for  the  education 
of  the  priesthood.  The  see  of  Baltimore  had 
hardly  been  erected  when  Bishop  Carroll  took 
steps  to  open  in  his  episcopal  city  the  seminary 
in  which  so  many  zealous  and  efficient  bishops 
and  priests  have  been  educated,  and  which  still 
continues  to  be  a  fountain  of  grace  to  the  Ame 
rican  Church.  It  would  be  tedious  even  to  refer 
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to  all  the  institutions  of  this  kind  which  have 
since  been  founded  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  history  of  their  rise  and  progress 
is  not  unknown  to  you,  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
any  one  should  tell  you  how  intimately  their 
work  is  associated  with  the  general  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church  in  this  country.  Our 
theological  seminaries  are  at  present,  if  1  may 
express  an  opinion,  not  in  any  essential  point 
inferior  to  those  of  Europe,  and  the  worthy  and 
enlightened  men  who  control  them  manifest  an 
earnest  desire  to  reach  yet  higher  standards  of 
excellence. 

You  will  not,  therefore,  most  reverend  and 
reverend  fathers  and  brethren,  misunderstand 
me  when  I  affirm  that  it  is  not  possible  that 
seminaries  such  as  these  are  and  must  remain, 
here  and  elsewhere,  should  give  the  highest 
intellectual  education.  They  are  elementary 
schools  of  theology,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
this  character  would  not  only  be  a  departure 
from  the  end  for  which  they  were  instituted, 
but  would  render  them  useless.  They  prepare 
priests  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
hence  their  plan  of  studies  and  method  of  teach 
ing  are  adapted  to  the  common  order  of  talent. 
They  give  the  education  which  the  common  run 
of  students  are  capable  of  receiving.  They  are 
founded  to  supply  a  general  want,  and  if  excep 
tional  culture  in  special  subjects  is  desirable 
some  other  means  of  imparting  it  than  the  ele 
mentary  school  of  theology  must  be  chosen. 
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We  may  look  to  our  ecclesiastical  seminaries 
to  send  us  faithful  and  religious  priests,  who 
will  have  also  a  sufficient  theological  know 
ledge  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  ministry  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
For  more  than  this  we  must  not  look,  unless  we 
think  it  worth  while  to  cherish  delusions.  If 
here  and  there  a  pupil  of  these  institutions  is 
found  who  with  great  learning  possesses  the 
best  intellectual  culture,  this  will  be  due  to  his 
exceptional  force  of  mind  and  character,  and  not 
to  the  school ;  and  where  the  elementary  semi 
nary  is  not  supplemented  by  a  college  of  higher 
grade  and  wider  range  such  priests  will  be  ex 
tremely  rare. 

Now,  since  a  worthy  priesthood  cannot  be 
formed  without  education,  it  follows  with  the 
evidence  of  an  axiom  that  the  priest  ought  to 
receive  the  best  possible  education.  Some  of 
the  Protestant  sects  have  been  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  holding  that  to  the  preacher  of  the  Gos 
pel  learning  is  an  impediment ;  but  the  Catho 
lic  Church,  whose  action  is  always  marked  by 
good  sense  and  the  recognition  of  facts,  has  never 
been  led  to  put  an  absurd  interpretation  upon 
the  dabitur  vobis.  It  has  been  her  constant  teach 
ing  that  the  lips  of  the  priest  should  be  the  guar 
dian  of  wisdom,  that  he  should  grow  not  only  in 
grace  but  also  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  should  feed  his  flock  with  learning  and  truth, 
and  that  when  he  repels  science  he  himself  should 
be  repulsed  from  the  sacred  functions  of  the  minis- 
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try.  If  my  position  is  secure,  that  the  elementary 
seminary  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  give 
the  best  intellectual  culture,  and  that  this  best  edu 
cation  is  nevertheless  indispensable  in  a  considera 
ble  number  of  priests  in  each  country,  the  ques 
tion  at  once  suggests  itself:  Have  we  here  in  the 
United  States  an  institution  competent  to  do  this 
all-important  work?  I  answer  without  hesitation 
that  we  have  not  such  an  institution.  We  have 
elementary  schools  of  theology  only  ;  and  in  this 
category  I  place  the  American  colleges  at  Rome 
and  Louvain.  They  are  elementary  seminaries, 
and  nothing  more.  Permit  me  here  to  qualify 
this  unconditional  statement  by  bearing  testi 
mony  to  the  earnest  and  praiseworthy  efforts  of 
the  Jesuits  to  create  at  Woodstock  a  higher 
school  of  philosophy  and  theology  for  the  mem 
bers  of  their  own  order.  They  have  put  us  all 
under  obligations  by  this  good  example,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  a  public  confession  of  the  press 
ing  need  of  more  thorough  training  and  wider 
culture  in  the  priesthood.  But  this  is  the  spe 
cial  work  of  a  particular  order,  and  the  secular 
priests  of  this  country  are  not  and  cannot  be 
brought  under  its  influence ;  and  my  assertion, 
therefore,  remains  unshaken,  that  for  choice  men 
in  the  secular  priesthood  we  have  no  institution 
in  which  they  may  receive  the  best  intellectual 
culture.  They  are  all,  whatever  their  talents 
may  be,  thrown  into  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry  at  the  end  of  a  three  or  four  )^ears' 
course  of  philosophy  and  theology,  during  which 
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everything  has  made  it  impossible  that  they 
should  get  more  than  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  and  technicalities  of  the  highest 
and  most  difficult  of  all  sciences.  Now,  is  it  not 
manifest  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  bright 
est  minds  and  the  healthiest  characters  among  the 
young  theologians  who  each  year  are  ordained 
from  our  seminaries  should  be  directed,  not  at 
once  to  the  distracting  labors  of  the  ministry,  but 
to  some  one  institution  in  which  a  few  men  of 
profound  thought,  of  deep  research,  and  of  liberal 
cultivation  of  mind  might  lift  them  up  to  higher 
and  wider  views  of  all  things,  and  at  the  same  time 
awaken  in  them  a  deeper  passion  for  knowledge 
and  a  loftier  conception  of  the  divine  work  which 
the  priest  is  appointed  to  do  ?  I  am  not  speaking 
of  a  university,  but  of  something  far  simpler,  less 
expensive,  and,  in  my  opinion,  better  fitted  to 
supply  the  most  pressing  want  of  American  Ca 
tholics.  The  institution  of  which  I  am  thinking 
might  be  called  a  High-School  of  Philosophy  and 
Theology.  To  it  would  be  sent  the  best  students, 
who  in  other  respects  should  be  found  worthy,  at 
the  end  of  their  seminary  course,  and  they  would 
be  expected  to  remain  in  the  college  of  philo 
sophical  and  theological  culture  from  two  to  six 
years.  One  such  institution  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  whole  country,  and  its  location  would  be  a 
point  of  indifference.  Some  secluded  spot,  hal 
lowed  by  memories  of  true  men  who  have  de 
parted,  like  the  Old  Mountain  near  Emmittsburg, 
would  be  more  favorable  to  high  thinking  and  un- 
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disturbed  meditation  than  the  suburbs  of  a  great 
city.  But'themind  which  dwells  in  a  world  of  its 
own  may  be  calm  and  thoughtful  anywhere,  and 
hence,  I  say,  the  choice  of"  a  site  need  offer  no  dif 
ficulty.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  best  men  for 
many  institutions,  and  when  they  are  found  the 
history  of  this  Seminary  of  Milwaukee  shows  how 
quickly  they  are  called  away  into  wider  spheres; 
but  for  a  single  college  in  which  the  whole  Catho 
lic  Church  of  the  United  States  should  be  in 
timately  interested  it  would,  without  doubt,  be 
possible  to  find  five  or  six  men  of  real  learning 
and  of  the  highest  cultivation  of  mind  who  would 
also  possess  the  enthusiasm  of  their  sublime  mis 
sion  ;  and  as  this  would  be  the  post  of  honor  in 
our  whole  Church,  an  able  professor  would  not  be 
removed  to  some  vacant  see,  unless  an  abler  had 
been  found  to  take  his  place.  Here,  then,  we 
should  throw  together  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  true  masters  and  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
most  gifted  young  priests  of  the  United  States. 
This  contact  alone  would  create  a  new  race  of 
men.  The  quick  mind  quickens  its  fellows,  and 
the  friction  of  thought  in  a  company  of  eager  and 
intelligent  students  would  little  by  little  commu 
nicate  to  the  intellect  a  force,  a  candor,  a  com 
prehensiveness,  an  accuracy  and  sobriety,  which, 
taken  together,  constitute  its  perfection  and  fit 
it  to  do  its  highest  work.  It  would  not  be  the 
aim  of  such  a  college  to  make  profound  theolo 
gians,  or  learned  exegetes,  or  skilful  metaphysi 
cians,  or  specialists  of  whatever  kind,  though 
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doubtless  many  of  its  pupils  would  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  various  branches  of  know 
ledge.  It  would  teach  theology,  not,  like  the 
elementary  seminary,  with  a  view  to  practice, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  the  confessional,  but 
it  would  consider  it  as  a  subject  of  contemplation. 
It  would  seek  to  impart  not  professional  skill  but 
cultivation  of  mind.  It  would  hold  that  know 
ledge  and  education  are  distinct  ideas,  and  it 
would  strive  to  strengthen  and  refine  the  intellect 
rather  than  to  store  the  memory. 

"  To  open  the  mind,"  to  use  Cardinal  Newman's 
words,  "  to  correct  it,  to  refine  it,  to  enable  it  to 
know,  and  to  digest,  master,  rule,  and  use  its  own 
knowledge,  to  give  it  power  over  its  own  facul 
ties,  application,  flexibility,  method,  critical  ex 
actness,  sagacity,  resource,  address,  eloquent  ex 
pression,"  would  be  the  object  of  the  college  of 
which  I  am  thinking.  It  would  not,  indeed,  pur 
sue  this  object  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things, 
but  its  existence  would  be  due  to  the  need  of  such 
cultivation  of  mind  as  is  here  indicated.  Since 
in  setting  forth,  explaining,  and  defending  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  the  intellect 
is  the  instrument  of  which  we  make  use,  it  is  im 
portant  that  this  instrument  should  be  brought  to 
the  highest  possible  effectiveness.  And  since  this 
culture  of  mind,  in  our  day  especially,  is  an  in 
sidious  and  dangerous  foe  of  religion,  it  is  our 
urgent  duty  to  form  men  who  will  be  able  to 
make  it  also  its  serviceable  ally.  And  if  you  say 
that  we  have  such  intellects,  I  reply  that  in  those 
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parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  English  language 
prevails  Catholics  of  the  best  cultivation  of 
mind  are  rare,  and  the  chief  among  them  re 
ceived  their  intellectual  training  before  they  en 
tered  the  Church.  It  is  very  easy  to  account  for 
this  fact,  but  the  fact  remains,  and  the  loss  which 
results  is  incalculably  great.  To  me,  so  long  as 
no  step  is  taken  to  give  to  the  Church  in  the 
United  States  men  of  the  best  cultivation  of 
mind,  each  year  seems  a  decade,  and  each  decade 
a  century.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  harvest  ripen 
when  there  are  no  hands  to  reap  and  garner  it. 
And  to  those  who  say  to  me  that  the  time  has 
not  come,  that  it  is  not  possible  now  to  found,  a 
high-school  of  philosophy  and  theology  such  as 
is  here  contemplated,  I  make  answer  that  it  is 
possible  to  try.  There  are  things  which  ought 
to  be  done,  and  if  men  succeed  in  doing  them  it  is 
their  highest  honor  and  reward  ;  and  if  they  fail, 
having  tried  with  honest  purpose  and  persevering 
effort,  they  are  not  less  worthy  of  homage  and 
applause.  Ambitious  men  may  fear  failure,  but 
good  men  need  not  be  subject  to  this  weakness. 
Why  should  not  a  project  such  as  that  of  which 
I  speak  be  feasible?  Five  hundred  thousand  dol 
lars  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  buildings 
and  endow  chairs  enough,  at  least  for  a  beginning. 
This  is  a  paltry  sum  in  a  country  in  which  a  sin 
gle  individual  will  not  unfrequently  give  a  million 
or  several  million  dollars  to  establish  a  centre  of 
education.  I  make  no  doubt  that  if  an  appeal 
were  made  to  the  six  thousand  priests  now  labor- 
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ing  on  the  missions  in  the  United  States  the  good 
of  religion  and  the  honor  of  their  order  would, 
in  spite  of  their  poverty,  suggest  to  them  a  way 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  As  to  the  faculty, 
four  or  five  professors  would  enable  us  to  make  a 
beginning  ;  and  if  all  of  them  cannot  be  found  in 
America,  Europe  is  open  to  us,  and  the  -causes 
which  have  sent  the  most  learned  Jesuits  to 
Woodstock  would  incline  other  European  scho 
lars  to  offer  us  their  services.  Many  of  the  older 
dioceses  have  priests  enough,  and  could  without 
inconvenience  permit  a  certain  number  of  their 
choice  subjects  to  continue  their  studies  for  a 
longer  period ;  and  even  in  dioceses  where  this 
would  not  be  easy  it  would  still  be  wise,  at  what 
ever  cost,  to  secure  the  best  education  for  at  least 
a  few  of  the  priests.  It  may  be  thought  that 
young  men  who  have  finished  their  seminary 
course  will  be  anxious  to  get  to  work  and  will 
hardly  consent  to  a  more  thorough  and  protracted 
course  of  study.  There  will  be  enough,  surely,  of 
whom  this  will  not  be  true  ;  and  if  among  the 
best  class  of  students  there  be  found  some  who, 
when  selected  for  the  school  of  profound  studies, 
demur  upon  the  plea  that  they  know7  enough,  this 
would  be  decisive.  There  is  no  hope  for  a  man 
who  knows  enough.  But  a  few  great  names  in  our 
college  of  higher  studies  would  make  it  a  centre 
of  attraction  and  create  among  the  students  of  the 
seminaries  a  spirit  of  emulation  which  would  fill 
them  with  an  eager  desire  to  represent  their  class 
in  the  great  philosophical  and  theological  school 
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of  the  country.  The  best  young  men  are  natu 
rally  disciples  and  hero-worshippers,  and  they 
instinctively  long  to  be  thrown  into  intimate  and 
living  contact  with  some  high  and  noble  mind. 
They  feel,  even  though  they  do  not  know, 
that  the  best  educator  is  a  great  character,  and 
that  only  great  men  can  teach  men  how  to  be 
great.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  think  that  to 
have  lived  a  year  with  St.  Augustine  would  be 
worth  more  than  to  have  read  all  the  text-books 
of  theology. 

And  now,  most  reverend  and  reverend  fathers 
and  brethren,  some  apology  is  due  from  me  for 
the  trial  to  which  I  have  put  your  patience  by 
this  long  discourse,  and  not  less  for  having  pre 
sumed  to  take  up  in  your  presence  a  theme  to 
the  discussion  of  which  others  would  have 
brought  minds  better  trained  and  characters  of 

O 

greater  weight.  1  can  only  put  forward  the  feeble 
plea  of  an  honest  purpose,  or,  it  may  be,  fall  back 
upon  the  thought  that,  when  the  good  and  wise 
are  silent,  even  an  idle  voice  may  serve  to  start 
the  flow  of  reason.  I  have  faith,  at  least,  that  in 
God's  providence  a  sublime  destiny  awaits  this 
New  World,  and  consequently  the  Church  of  Je 
sus  Christ  in  America.  Not  the  most  visionary 
dreamer,  as  I  believe,  even  suspects  to  what  an 
extent  the  fate  of  the  whole  human  race  is  bound 
up  with  the  work  which  we  here  in  America  are 
doing,  and  it  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  take 
too  high  a  view  of  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  the  American  priesthood.  Here  is  the  most 
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active  and  progressive  people  in  the  wide  world, 
and  they  are  eager  to  listen  to  whoever  brings 
cultivated  thought  and  eloquent  expression  to  the 
advocacy  of  religious  truth  ;  and  if  we  had  a  con 
siderable  number  of  bishops  and  priests  with  the 
best  intellectual  training,  the  Catholic  present 
ment  of  Christianity,  which  is  the  only  founded 
and  accordant  system  of  supernatural  belief,  would 
little  by  little  grow  upon  the  public  mind  and 
so  work  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  multitudes. 
If  ever  and  anywhere  one  might,  with  St.  Paul, 
wish  to  be  anathema,  if  only  his  brethren  might 
be  saved,  it  is  doubtless  here  and  now. 


VI 

THE  PRIMACY  AND  INFALLIBILITY  OF  THE  POPE. 

MY  dear  friends  and  brethren,  in  my  dis 
course  to-night  I  propose,  as  you  know, 
to  consider  certain  objections  to  the  Catholic 
Church  recently  made  here  in  Bloomington  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Seymour ;  and,  before  en 
tering  upon  the  discussion,  I  wish  to  give  expres 
sion  to  my  hearty  sympathy  with  what  I  may  call 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  bishop's  lecture.  He 
has  spoken  calmly,  with  dignity,  and  without  ap 
peal  to  unworthy  passions.  Whatever  is  done  in 
the  name  of  religion  should  be  done  in  a  religious 
temper,  and  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  a  reverent 
and  Christian  spirit  shall  mark  whatever  I  may 
say  to-night.  It  is  pleasant  also  at  the  outset  to 
be  able  to  direct  your  attention  to  important 
points  upon  which  I  am  in  accord  with  Bishop 
Seymour's  views.  I  hold,  with  him,  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  a  divine  institution,  and  not 
of  man's  making ;  that  it  was  established  and 
exists  as  a  separate  organization,  with  a  constitu 
tion  and  history  of  its  own ;  that  it  was  founded 
before  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  had  been 
written  ;  that  these  Sacred  Scriptures  were  writ 
ten  by  men  who  had  already  accepted  the  Chris- 
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tian  revelation,  and  consequently  grew  out  of  the 
Church,  and  not  the  Church  out  of  them  ;  and  that 
the  Church  is  the  divinely-appointed  guardian  and 
interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  as  of  the  whole  body 
of  revealed  truth  ;  and,  finally,  that  among  the 
reasons  for  which  the  Church  was  founded  is  this : 
"  That  she  might  receive  the  revelation  ;  that  she 
might  hold  it  fast ;  that  she  might  guard  it ;  that 
she  might  instruct  men  as  to  what  it  means ;  that 
she  might  not  go  wrong  and  lead  men  to  their 
own  ruin." 

Had  I  controversy  with  an  atheist  or  a  panthe 
ist  I  should  seek  to  prove  theism  ;  if  with  a  deist, 
I  should  aim  to  establish  the  divine  mission  of 
Christ ;  if  with  an  evangelical  Protestant,  I  should 
advance  reasons  to  show  that  the  Bible  without 
an  authoritative  interpreter  cannot  serve  as  a  rule 
of  faith  ;  but  since  upon  all  these  issues  Bishop 
Seymour  and  myself  occupy  common  ground,  it 
would  seem  inevitable  that  any  serious  religious 
discussion  between  us  should  turn  upon  the  con 
stitution  of  the  Church.  The  Christian  Church, 
as  I  apprehend  the  subject,  is  the  organ  and  repre 
sentative  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Son  of  God  and  one 
with  the  Father.  It  is  the  embodiment  and  con 
tinuation  of  His  life  and  work.  It  is  the  perma 
nent  organization  of  His  religion,  which  is  thus 
made  capable  of  historic  continuity  and  growth. 
It  is  visible,  as  His  life  was  visible  ;  it  is  a  society 
because  it  is  destined  to  endure  and  to  grow  ;  and 
in  this  world  nothing  attains  to  greatness  except 
in  society.  The  Church  is  Christ's  permanent  in- 
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carnation  in  the  world  ;  it  is  His  kingdom,  found 
ed  upon  the  apostles,  constituted  for  all  ages  and 
for  all  men  in  the  unity  of  faith,  hope,  and  cha 
rity,  and  enriched  with  the  sacraments.  He  en 
trusted  the  apostolic  body  with  the  power  which 
the  Father  had  given  Him,  and  He  commissioned 
them  to  minister  and  teach  in  His  name,  with  the 
promise  that  He  would  abide  with  them,  as  a  cor 
porate  entity,  until  the  end  of  time,  and  that  He 
would  also  send  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  the  ever- 
present  and  enduring  life  and  support  of  this  His 
mystical  body.  This  Church  is  one,  catholic, 
holy,  and  apostolic.  Christ  established  but  one 
religious  society,  and  this  note  of  unity  is  im 
pressed  upon  its  organization,  its  government,  its 
teaching,  and  its  worship.  "  One  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism."  The  catholicity  of  the  Church  con 
sists  in  its  mission  to  all  men,  in  the  inculcation  of 
all  Christian  doctrine  and  law,  in  its  existence  in 
all  ages  from  its  foundation  to  the  latest  moment 
that  emerges  from  eternity.  The  catholicity  of 
the  Church  is  the  expansion  of  its  unity,  by  which 
the  one  faith  with  the  one  form  of  worship  and 
ecclesiastical  government  is  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all  men,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
nationality,  of  time  or  place.  The  realization  of 
this  idea  can  never  be  perfect,  and  hence  there  is 
an  essential  distinction  between  the  principle  and 
the  fact  of  catholicity.  The  Church  is  apostolic, 
inasmuch  as  it  rests  upon  the  apostles  as  the  foun 
dation  laid  by  Christ,  and  derives  its  mission,  its 
doctrine,  and  its  orders  from  the  Saviour  through 
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them.  The  evidence  of  this  derivation  is  the  his 
toric  identity  of  the  Church  in  any  given  age  with 
that  of  the  apostles  as  traced  in  episcopal  suc 
cession,  and  chiefly  in  the  see  of  Rome,  whose 
line  of  pontiffs  stretches  back  in  unbroken  or 
der  to  Peter,  upon  whom,  in  an  especial  manner, 
Christ  founded  the  Church,  and  to  whom  he  com 
mitted  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the 
care  and  nurture  of  his  flock.  The  holiness  of  the 
Church  is  derived  from  its  founder,  Christ;  from 
the  end  of  its  institution,  the  sanctification  of  men ; 
and  from  the  means  to  this  end  with  which  it  has 
been  endowed — truth  and  grace,  which  it  receives 
unfailingly  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  thus  not 
only  holy,  but,  as  the  guardian  of  the  doctrine,  the 
spirit,  the  personal  presence  even  of  Christ,  it  has 
the  power  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  ;  and  hence 
its  holiness  is  revealed  in  the  pure  and  spotless 
lives  of  innumerable  thousands  of  its  members ; 
and  though  many  of  those  who  belong  to  the  body 
of  the  Church  are  sinful,  its  sanctity  does  not  suf 
fer  hurt,  since  their  conduct  is  in  open  violation 
of  its  spirit  and  precepts.  The  idea  of  the  Church, 
as  described  in  these  notes,  is  that  of  Christianity 
itself.  True  Christianity  is  found  in  the  Church, 
and  not  elsewhere.  Without  the  Church  it  would 
be  an  abstraction,  a  tendency,  or  at  best  a  philoso 
phy.  The  Church  is  the  concrete  manifestation 
of  Christianity,  just  as  the  idea  of  humanity  is 
realized  only  in  individual  men.  As  an  indepen 
dent  and  sovereign  society  the  Church  has  a 
constitution  and  government  of  its  own,  which 
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it  holds  directly  from  its  founder,  Christ ;  and 
since  a  hierarchic  principle  underlies  all  social 
life,  it  must  be  found  here  also.  Hence  arises 
the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  between 
bishop  and  priest,  between  pope  and  bishop. 
The  apostles  are  the  pillars  of  the  Church,  but 
Peter  is  the  corner-stone  upon  which  Christ 
reared  the  heavenly  temple.  He  gave  to  him 
the  primacy  as  priest,  as  teacher,  and  as  ruler 
of  the  Church  ;  and  this  authority  like  that  of 
the  apostolate,  descends  in  ity  plenitude  to  his 
successors,  and  is  thus  transmitted  from  age  to 
age.  The  see  of  Peter  is  the  centre  of  Catholic 
unity  ;  it  is  the  bond  which  unites  hearts  through 
chanty,  and  minds  through  faith,  and  thus  uni 
fies  both  the  government  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  The  official  infallibility  of  the  pope  is 
implied  in  the  exalted  function  assigned  to  him 
by  Christ.  His  error  when  speaking  as  the  head 
of  the  universal  Church  would  be  a  universal 
error,  through  which  all  the  faithful  would  be 
led  astray,  and  so  the  promise  of  the  God- Man 
that  the  gates  of  hell  should,  not  prevail  against 
His  Church,  that  He  would  abide  with  it  for  ever, 
and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  lead  it  into  all 
truth,  would  be  made  null  and  void.  But  this 
would  be  the  negation  of  Christianity  ;  and  hence 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  explicitly  defined  in 
the  Vatican  Council,  is  but  the  development  of 
the  general  idea  of  the  Church  as  held  by  Ca 
tholics  from  the  beginning.  Now,  the  objection 
which  Bishop  Seymour  makes  to  the  Catholic 
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Church,  as  thus  constituted,  is  that  such  a  religion 
is  not  catholic  but  local— a  mere  reproduction  of 
Judaism. 

"  It  is,"  he  says,  "  a  contradiction  of  catholicity. 
It  is  a  return  to  Judaism.  It  revolutionizes  the 
idea  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  given  us  in  eccle 
siastical  history  and  as  given  us  in  the  Bible." 
This  objection  is,  as  I  take  it,  the  head  and  front 
of  his  whole  indictment ;  and  it  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  consider  it  from  various  points  of 
view.  To  begin,  I  lay  it  down  as  an  evident 
truth  that  a  visible  body  needs  a  visible  head. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  every  natural  body  but 
also  of  bodies  politic,  social,  commercial,  or  of 
whatever  kind.  Least  of  all  the  members  of  the 
body  should  the  head  be  hidden  in  the  clouds. 
Its  office  is  the  highest,  the  most  indispensable, 
and  there  should  be  open  and  unmistakable  chan 
nels  of  communication  between  it  and  all  the 
members.  Bishop  Seymour  maintains  that  the 
Church  is  a  visible  historic  society,  and  yet  he 
insists  that  it  has  no  head  but  one  hidden  be 
hind  the  clouds.  To  a  confessedly  visible  body 
he  is  willing  to  concede  only  an  unseen  head. 
This,  as  I  look  at  the  subject,  is  to  degrade  the 
Church  to  a  monstrous  creation,  is  to  make  of 
it  an  anomaly,  a  flagrant  violation  of  all  the  laws 
by  which  organized  beings  are  governed.  Now, 
the  visible  head  of  a  body,  such  as  a  church  or 
an  empire,  has  necessarily  a  local  habitation  ;  and 
whether  this  be  Rome,  or  London,  or  Berlin,  or 
some  other  place,  it  leaves  wholly  untouched  the 
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question  as  to  whether  the  body  which  it  directs 
is  narrow  and  national  or  wide-spread  and  uni 
versal.  Hence  there  is  no  relevancy  whatever 
in  an  objection  to  the  catholicity  of  the  Church 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  pope  lives  in  Rome. 
It  is  equivalent  to  maintaining  that  it  is  simply 
impossible  that  the  Catholic  Church  should  have 
a  visible  head,  which,  I  imagine,  neither  Bishop 
Seymour  nor  other  reasonable  man  is  prepared 
to  affirm.  The  assertion  that  the  Church,  with 
the  visible  head  at  Rome,  is  only  a  reproduction 
of  Judaism  is  so  unfounded  as  to  be  almost  in 
credible  when  made  by  a  man  of  Bishop  Sey 
mour's  character  and  learning.  Judaism  was 
essentially  a  national  religion.  It  was  the  reli 
gion  of  the  Jew,  and  not  of  the  gentile.  Now, 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is,  of  all  religions 
that  have  ever  existed  among  men,  the  least 
national ;  and  this  patent  fact  has  been  used  as 
an  argument  against  us  again  and  again,  and 
from  century  to  century.  Anglicanism  is  more 
or  less  a  national  religion,  but  the  religion  whose 
highest  visible  representative  is  the  pope  of  Rome 
is  primarily  and  essentially  non-national.  It  has 
followers  amongst  all  peoples ;  it  sends  its  mis 
sionaries  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  knows  no 
distinction  of  race  or  color.  It  is  surrounded  by 
all  the  varying  forms  of  civil  and  social  life.  It 
dwells  in  the  tents  of  barbarians  and  in  the  wig 
wams  of  savages.  It  can  live  in  the  mines  of 
Siberia  and  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  Roman 
Catholics  are  American,  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
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German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Canadian, 
African,  Indian,  or  what  you  please,  and  their 
devotion  to  their  religion  leaves  intact  their 
peculiar  national  traits  of  character. 

Another  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  papal  su 
premacy  Bishop  Seymour  draws  from  its  sup 
posed  inconsistency  with  the  teachings  of  Holy 
Scripture.  He  admits,  however,  the  primacy  of 
Peter.  "  That  he  enjoyed,"  he  says,  "  a  primacy 
among  the  apostles  is  clear.  He  was  primus  inter 
pares,  no  doubt ;  but  a  primacy  is  fundamentally 
different  from  a  supremacy."  I  will  allude  briefly 
to  Scriptural  texts  relating  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
There  is,  first,  the  well-known  passage  (Matt.  xvi. 
15-19)  in  which  Christ,  singling  Peter  out  from 
among  the  apostles,  addressed  him  in  the  follow 
ing  words:  "And  I  say  to  thee :  That  thou  art 
Peter  [Cephas],  and  upon  this  rock  [Cephas]  I 
will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  to  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  whatso 
ever  thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth,  it  shall  be  bound 
also  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose 
on  earth,  it  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven." 

At  the  Last  Supper  Jesus  said  to  Peter  (Luke 
xxii.  u,  32):  "Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wheat.  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith 
fail  not ;  and  thou,  being  once  converted,  confirm 
thy  brethren."  After  His  resurrection  the  Sa 
viour  addressed  Himself  to  Peter  for  the  third 
time  and  committed  to  him  most  solemnly  and 
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with   threefold   repetition   the   care   of  His  flock 
-that  is,  of  His  Church  (John  xxi.   15-17).     To 
enter   into  a  critical   examination   of  these    texts 
would    require   an   entire  discourse,    and    is,    be 
sides,  unnecessary.     Their  plain  and  obvious  mean 
ing  is  that  which  the   Catholic  Church  attaches 
to  them,  and  to  seek  to  put  any  other  construc 
tion  upon  them  is  to  explain  them  away.     When 
once  we  have  accepted  the  obvious  meaning  of 
these   texts  many    things   in   the    Gospel  become 
clear  to  us  ;  as,  for  instance,  why  Christ  changed 
Peter's  name,   and    his   alone,  into    "  the  rock "  ; 
why  the  evangelists,  in  speaking  of  the  apostles,' 
mention  Peter  by  name,  while  they  refer  to  the 
others  in  globo  :      -  Simon,   and    they    that  were 
with    him";    -They    said    to    Peter   and    to   the 
rest    of    the    apostles."      Peter's    office    explains 
why  he  is  the  only   apostle   put  in  this  relation 
to  the  rest ;   why  he    is    the  first  to  address  the 
Jews  in  Jerusalem  or  to  make  converts  from  the 
gentiles;    why    it    is   he    who   points   out   to   the 
apostles  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  successor  to 
Judas;    why  in    the    apostolic    Council    of  Jeru 
salem  his  sentiments  are  recorded  first;  why  his 
name  always  stands  first  in  the  lists  of  the  apos 
tles,  and  why  he  is  called  by  St.  Matthew  the  first 
apostle.      We  readily  perceive,  therefore,  why  Bi 
shop  Seymour  felt   it   necessary  to  admit  the  pri 
macy  of  Peter;  and  the  same  considerations  which 
force  us  to  hold  that  the  general  powers  of  the 
apostles  descend  to  their  successors  demand  that 
we  acknowledge  that    Peter's  primacy  descends 
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to  his  successors.  But  Bishop  Seymour  seeks  to 
save  himself  by  distinguishing  between  primacy 
and  supremacy.  The  headship  of  Peter  in  the 
apostolic  college,  he  would  have  us  believe,  was 
one  of  honor  merely,  and  not  of  jurisdiction. 

Bishop  Seymour  attempts  to  defend  a  view 
which  many  years  ago  was  put  forward  by  Tho 
mas  William  Allies  in  a  book  entitled  The  Church 
of  England  cleared  Jr  on  i  the  Charge  of  Schism,  who, 
however,  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the  tenable- 
ness  of  this  position  that  he  afterward  abandoned 
Episcopalianism  and  entered  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  work  which  I  earnestly 
commend  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  inte 
rested  in  the  present  controversy.  The  title  of 
the  book  to  which  I  refer  is  The  See  of  St.  Peter — 
The  Rock  of  the  Church,  the  Source  of  Jurisdiction, 
and  the  Centre  of  Unity.  "  The  conclusions  to 
which  I  came,"  he  says  in  the  preface  to  the 
third  edition,  "  as  the  result  of  five  years'  study 
and  prayer,  were  so  powerful  as  to  force  me  to 
give  up  my  living— to  leave  the  communion  in 
which  I  had  been  born  and  bred,  and  in  which 
all  my  hopes  of  prosperity  in  this  world  lay — to 
become  a  layman  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
middle  years  to  begin  life  anew." 

But  since  Bishop  Seymour  insists  that  the  doc 
trine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  as  distinguish 
ed  from  an  honorary  primacy,  was  unknown  to 
the  early  Church,  and  does  not  date  farther  back 
than  six  or,  at  most,  eight  centuries,  it  becomes 
accessary  to  show  how  inaccurate  this  assertion 
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is  ;  though  I  must  content  myself  with  a  few  pas 
sages  taken  here  and  there  from  the  early  Chris 
tian   writers.     St    Chrysostom,  the  great  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  who  was  born  in  344,  often  re 
fers  to  Peter's  office.     "  Christ,"  he  says,  "  plac 
ed  Peter  over  the  entire  world.     He  is  the  basis 
of  the   Church,  the  key-bearer  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  he  was  the   chief,  who  occupied  the  first 
place;  he  was  the  pillar  of  the  Church,  the   basis 
of  the  faith,  the  head   of  the  apostolic  choir.     To 
him  the  Lord  gave  the  presidency  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  whole  earth."     St.  Ambrose,  born 
in  340,  says :  "  Where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church." 
He  thus  makes  communion  with  the  see  of  Peter 
the  test  of  Catholic  orthodoxy.     St.  Jerome,  the 
contemporary  of  St.  Ambrose,  says:  "  One  is  cho 
sen   among  the  twelve,  that,  a  head  being  estab 
lished,  the  occasion  of  schism  may  be  removed." 
Here  the  headship  of  Peter  is  declared  to  be  the 
bond  of  unity,  and  this,  of  course,  implies  real,  not 
nominal,  authority.     St.  Augustine  says:  "  Peter 
represented  the  very  universality  and  unity  of  the 
Church."     It  is  through  Peter's  office  that  visible 
unity  and  catholicity  of  the  Church  are  made  pos 
sible.      St.   Cyprian   calls   Peter  "the  source  of 
unity  "  ;  and   the  source  of  unity  is  what  makes 
catholicity  possible.     Theodoret  calls  the  see  of 
Peter  "  that  most  holy  throne  which  has  the  head 
ship  over  all  the  churches  of  the  world."     Pope 
Leo  the  Great,  who  lived   fifteen  hundred  years 
ago,  speaks  the  mind  of  the  Church  on  Peter's  of 
fice  in  the  following  words:  "And  yet  out  of  the 
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whole  world  Peter  alone  is  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  calling  of  all  the  gentiles,  and  over  all  the  apos 
tles  and  collected  Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  so  that 
though  there  be  among  the  people  of  God  many 
priests  and  many  shepherds,  yet  Peter  rules  all 
by  immediate  commission,  whom  Christ  also  rules 
by  sovereign  power."  St.  Leo  also  declares  the 
authority  of  Peter  in  the  Church  to  be  co-exten 
sive  with  that  of  Christ.  He  introduces  the  Sa 
viour  as  addressing  Peter  in  the  following  lan 
guage  :  "For  thou  art  Peter;  that  is,  whilst  I 
am  the  immutable  rock,  I  the  corner-stone,  who 
make  both  one,  I  the  foundation  beside  which  no 
one  can  lay  another,  yet  thou  also  art  a  rock,  be 
cause  by  my  virtue  thou  art  firmly  planted,  so 
that  whatever  is  peculiar  to  me  by  power  is  to 
thee,  by  participation,  common  with  me."  Pope 
Boniface  I.  (A.D.  422)  says:  "The  formation  of 
the  universal  Church  at  its  birth  took  its  begin 
ning  from  the  honor  of  Blessed  Peter,  in  whose 
person  its  regimen  and  sum  consists.  For  from 
his  fountain  the  stream  of  ecclesiastical  disci 
pline  flowed  forth  into  all  churches  as  the  cul 
ture  of  religion  progressively  advanced.  Certain, 
therefore,  is  it  that  this.  Church  is  to  the  churches 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  world,  as  it  were, 
the  head  of  its  own  members,  from  which  whoso 
ever  cuts  himself  off  becomes  expelled  from  the 
Christian  religion,  as  he  has  begun  not  to  be  in 
the  one  compact  structure." 

I  shall  conclude  these  citations  with  the  words 
of   St.    Maximus,  an  Eastern  abbot   and  martyr. 
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He  is  speaking  of  Pyrrhus,  patriarch  of  Constan 
tinople,  and  a  monothelite.  If  he  would  not  be 
or  be  considered  a  heretic,  he  says,  "  let  him 
before  all  seek  to  satisfy  the  Roman  see.  That 
done,  all  will  everywhere,  with  one  accord,  hold 
him  pious  and  orthodox.  For  he  merely  talks 
idly  when  he  thinks  of  persuading  and  imposing 
on  such  like  as  me,  and  does  not  satisfy  and  im 
plore  the  most  blessed  pope  of  the  most  holy  Ro 
man  Church,  that  is,  the  Apostolic  See,  which 
from  the  very  Incarnate  Word  of  God,  but  also 
from  all  holy  councils,  according  to  the  sacred 
canons  and  rules,  has  received  and  holds  in  all 
persons  and  for  all  things  empire,  authority,  and 
power  to  bind  and  IDOSC  over  the  universal  holy 
churches  of  God  which  are  in  all  the  world.  For 
when  this  binds  and  looses,  so  also  does  the  Word 
in  heaven,  who  rules  the  celestial  virtues."  It  is 
plain  from  these  passages — and  volumes  of  similar 
testimonies  might  be  collected — that  the  nature 
of  the  supremacy  which  they  set  forth  is  a 
charge  of  the  whole  flock  of  Christ,  of  the  Church 
Catholic.  And  this  charge  necessarily  includes 
guardianship  of  the  faith,  and  therefore  the  final 
and  supreme  judgment  in  causes  touching  it,  and 
consequently  the  gift  of  not  being  deceived  in 
such  judgment,  which  is  infallibility.  Nearly  all 
the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  and  ecclesiastical 
writers  to  the  primacy  and  supremacy  of  the 
pope  are  grounded  on  one  or  other  or  all  the 
sayings  of  our  Lord  to  Peter,  thus  clearly  indi 
cating  the  sense  which  the  Christian  world  from 
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the  beginning  attached  to  these  utterances.  It 
will  not  be  difficult  now  to  set  a  right  value  upon 
the  reasons  which  Bishop  Seymour  assigns  in 
order  to  explain  the  vast  and  determining  influ 
ence  of  the  popes  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
world.  Even  had  these  causes  been  more  potent 
than  they  are  held  to  have  been  they  would  prove 
nothing  whatever  against  the  primacy  and  su 
premacy  of  the  successors  of  Peter,  as  instituted 
by  Christ  and  witnessed  to  by  the  Church  from 
the  earliest  ages.  In  the  first  place,  Bishop  Sey 
mour  thinks  the  city  of  Rome  itself  had  much  to 
do  with  giving  to  the  pope  his  historic  position 
in  Christendom.  Rome,  he  says,  was  to  ancient 
civilization  what  no  other  city  ever  has  been,  or 
ever  can  be,  to  any  other  civilization.  "  She  was 
the  first  in  every  element  of  greatness.  Now  this 
influence  is  divided  among  a  great  many  cities." 
This  is  evidently  an  exaggeration,  not  to  say  a 
perversion,  of  the  facts  of  history.  The  ancient 
world  had  at  least  two  other  capitals  whose  influ 
ence  has  been  as  great  as  that  of  Rome.  Athens 
was  first  in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  eloquence,  in 
art.  She  was  the  world's  university  ;  Rome  was 
but  her  pupil.  Jerusalem  was  the  earth's  religious 
capital.  Still,  it  was  no  doubt  in  accordance  with 
the  designs  of  God's  special  providence  that  the 
visible  head  of  the  Church  was  placed  in  Rome, 
and  not  in  Athens  or  Jerusalem.  The  Roman 
was  the  representative  of  law,  of  order,  of  sta 
bility,  and  the  art  of  government  was  with  him 
an  instinct.  His  city,  as  the  military  and  com- 
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mercial  capital  of  the  world,  offered  special  facili 
ties  for  the  exercise  of  an  office  like  that  which 
Christ  had  given  Peter.  Hence  he  placed  his 
chair  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  on  Avhich  sat  the 
masters  of  the  world.  And  in  doing  so  he  took 
his  life  in  his  hand  ;  and  of  his  thirty  immediate 
successors,  twenty-six  suffered  martyrdom.  A 
record  like  this  could  not  be  without  its  weight. 
But  there  is  no  connection  between  living  in  a 
great  city  and  dying  for  a  great  cause,  and  being 
acknowledged  head  of  the  universal  Church.  Had 
not  Christ  made  Peter  the  prince  of  the  apostles 
his  residence  in  Rome  would  not  have  caused 
him  to  be  considered  the  source  of  jurisdiction 
and  the  bond  of  unity.  Rome,  in  fact,  did  less 
for  the  popes  than  the  popes  for  Rome.  Had  it 
not  been  for  them  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  Eternal  City  to-day  would  be 
more  important  than  Athens  or  Jerusalem. 

A  second  cause  which,  in  Bishop  Seymour's 
opinion,  gave  rise  to  the  papal  power  is  the  fact 
that  during  the  second  epoch  of  Christian  history 
—the  epoch  of  the  great  heresies  of  Arius,  Nesto- 
rius,  and  Eutyches — the  popes  saved  the  Church. 
That  they  did  so  is  certain,  but  that  they  were  able 
to  do  so  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  their  divine 
office  as  supreme  visible  head  of  the  Church  was 
acknowledged  by  bishops  and  councils.  Their 
saving  the  Church  did  not  make  them  popes,  but 
they  were  able  to  save  the  Church  because  they 
were  popes. 

Another  cause  he  finds  in  the  destruction  of  the 
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patriarchates  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexan 
dria  by  the  Mohammedan  power.  But  the  su 
premacy  of  the  pope  was  acknowledged  when 
these  sees  were  at  the  height  of  their  influence. 

A  fourth  cause,  Bishop  Seymour  thinks,  is  the 
historical  fact  that  "  during  the  middle  ages  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  succor  of  the  defenceless, 
the  helper  of  the  weak,  the  protector  of  the  inno 
cent."  Again  I  must  answer  that  the  power  for 
good  which  the  popes  were  able  to  exert  during 
those  ages  of  barbarism  and  cruelty  came  from 
their  divine  office,  their  supremacy  in  the  Chris 
tian  world ;  and  their  primacy  did  not  come  of 
their  noble  deeds,  but  was  received  from  Christ. 
Whatever  the  causes  may  be,  in  a  word,  which 
have  strengthened  and  extended  the  authority  of 
popes,  they  did  not  create  that  authority.  Its  ex 
istence  is  prior  to  their  action  and  independent 
of  it. 

"  If  the  whole  of  Christendom,"  says  Cardinal 
Newman,  "  is  to  form  one  kingdom,  one  head  is 
essential;  at  least  this  is  the  experience  of  eigh 
teen  hundred  years.  As  the  Church  grew  into 
form,  so  did  the  power  of  the  pope  develop  ;  and 
wherever  the  power  of  the  pope  has  been  re 
nounced  decay  and  division  have  been  the  con 
sequence." 

Unity  is  essential  to  catholicity.  Only  that 
can  be  universal  which  is  one.  A  Catholic 
Church  made  up  of  dissevered  and  non-intercom 
municating  branches  is  not  a  living  Church.  It 
is  no  Church  at  all.  It  is  a  fiction  of  the  brain. 
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To  talk  of  a  Catholic  Church  composed  of  church 
es  which  refuse  to  recognize  one  another,  which 
condemn  one  another,  anathematize  one  another, 
and  withhold  the  sacraments  from  one  another, 
is  to  make  a  mockery  of  Christ's  religion.  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  His  "  household,"  His  "  body," 
His  "  sheepfold,"  His  "  kingdom  ";  and  a  house 
hold  divided  within  itself  shall  be  brought  to 
ruin  ;  a  body  whose  members  are  torn  asunder 
dies;  a  sheepfold  that  is  scattered  falls  a  prey  to 
the  wolf,  and  a  kingdom  that  is  rent  has  lost  its 
sovereignty.  To  this  pitiful  state  are  all  those 
reduced  who,  like  Bishop  Seymour,  claim  to  be 
lieve  in  a  visible  Catholic  Church,  and  yet  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  visible  cen 
tre  of  unity  established  by  Christ.  The  position 
of  the  evangelical  Protestant  who  denies  that 
Christ  founded  a  visible  Church  at  all  is  beyond 
all  question  far  more  reasonable  than  that  of  the 
Anglican  or  Episcopalian  who,  holding  to  a  visi 
ble  Church,  is  unable  to  find  a  visible  centre  of 
unity,  and  is  therefore  driven  to  create  a  ficti 
tious  Church,  patched  up  of  disjointed  and  op 
posing  sects.  And  even  this  is  not  the  worst 
result  of  a  system  so  radically  vicious.  Since 
according  to  this  view,  which  is  Bishop  Sey 
mour's,  the  Church  Catholic  no  longer  exists  as 
a  living  organism,  but  is  disrupted  and  lies  scat 
tered  through  the  world  in  broken  and  fragmen 
tary  branches,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  su 
preme  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Church  is 
suspended,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no 
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voice  now  audible  on  earth  which  is  competent  to 
interpret  the  revelation  of  Christ  to  men.  But 
this,  according  to  Bishop  Seymour's  express  de 
claration,  is  a  chief  end  for  which  the  Church  was 
founded,  and  we  should  therefore  conclude  that 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  God-Man  has  not 
been  fulfilled. 

Again,  a  Church  which  professes  to  be  a  divine 
institution,  and  yet  hesitates  to  claim  infallible  au 
thority,  is  self-condemned.  The  outcome  of  such 
a  position  is  plainly  seen  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
of  which  the  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country  is 
an  offshoot.  The  whole  history  of  Anglicanism  is 
marked  by  disunion,  feebleness,  and  sterility.  The 
members  of  this  Church  are  divided  on  the  most 
essential  points  of  faith  and  practice.  Anglicans, 
or  Episcopalians,  believe  in  the  sacraments,  and 
they  reject  the  sacraments  ;  they  believe  in  the  in 
spiration  of  the  Scripture,  and  they  deny  the  in 
spiration  of  Scripture ;  they  hold  baptismal  re 
generation  as  the  key  of  the  whole  sacramental 
system,  and  they  reject  it  as  incompatible  with 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ;  they  believe 
in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
they  maintain  that  this  dogma  is  absurd  ;  they  be 
lieve  in  the  sacramental  confession  of  sins,  and 
they  abhor  this  practice  as  an  abomination.  Bishop 
Seymour  reveres  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  reli 
gious  ceremonies,  but  large  numbers  of  the  mem 
bers  of  his  Church  protest  that  these  are  the  sym 
bols  of  an  idolatrous  worship.  The  Anglican  or 
Episcopal  Church  contains  within  its  fold  men  of 
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beliefs  as  opposite  and  contradictory  as  those  of 
Bishop  Colenso  and  Dr.  Pusey,  of  Dean  Stanley 
and  Mr.  Maconachie.    Nor  is  this  the  worst.    This 
Church  does  not  dare,  will  never  dare,  to  attempt 
to   reconcile    these    radical   contradictions    by  an 
authoritative   sentence.     If  to  be   weak. is  to   be 
wretched,  how  unhappy  is  not  the  state  of  Episco 
palians!     The  Church  of  England  owes  its  origin 
as  a  distinct  body  to  the  transference  of  the  su 
premacy  which  Christ  left  in  the  Church,  with  its 
centre  in   the  apostolic  see  of  St.    Peter,  to  the 
crown — that  is,  to  the  nation.     There  is  national 
ism  stamped  upon  it  as  its  most  essential  note  and 
mark,   while   a  distinctive   mark  of  the    Catholic 
Church  is  that  it  is   non-national    and    universal. 
Had   the  early  Christians  been  willing-  to  accept 
the  supremacy  of  Cassar  in  spiritual  matters  they 
would  not  have  been  called  upon  by  the  Roman 
Empire  to  suffer  martyrdom.    It  was  precisely  be 
cause  the  Church  claimed  to  have  an  existence  sep 
arate   from  that  of  the  nation,  with  an  autonomy 
of  its  own,  that  the  early  Christians  were  held  to  be 
the  enemies  of  the  state  and  worthy  of  death  ;  and 
this  position,  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  main 
tained  from  age  to  age,  has  again  and  again  been 
made  the  pretext  for  assault  upon  her  rights  by 
the  princes  of  this  world.     It  is  the  special  glory 
of  the  popes  that  they  have  never  consented  to 
deliver  up  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  to  tyrants,  or 
kings,  or  potentates,  or  conquerors,  or  parliaments, 
or  senates,  or  nations  clamoring  like  a  mob.     But 
the  one  article  of  faith  which   Anglicans  agree  in 
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holding  is  the  royal  supremacy.  The  king,  be  he 
alheist,  or  materialist,  or  pagan,  is  the  visible  head 
of  the  Church.  In  a  similar  way,  the  Greek 
Church,  when  it  broke  loose  from  the  Apostolic 
See  of  St.  Peter,  became  the  slave  of  the  empe 
rors  of  Constantinople,  and  later  of  the  Turkish 
sultan,  as  the  Russian  Church  is  the  creature  of 
the  czar.  Before  Christ  came  into  the  world 
religion,  not  excepting  that  of  the  Jews,  existed 
only  as  a  national  institution.  Each  people  had 
its  gods,  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  gods  of 
other  nations,  and  the  idea  of  a  catholic  or  non- 
riational  religion  would  have  been  considered  not 
only  visionary  but  wrong.  But  the  Son  of  Man, 
taking  the  highest  view  of  man,  saw  in  him  not 
the  citizen  of  a  state,  or  the  offspring  of  this  or 
that  race,  but  the  child  of  God,  and  hence  he 
founded  a  religion  not  for  this  or  that  nation  or 
race  of  men,  but  for  all  men.  Such  a  religion  is 
catholic,  and  to  be  catholic  it  must  be  one,  and 
to  be  one  it  must  have  a  centre  of  unity ;  and 
this  is  the  Catholic  Church  spread  throughout 
the  world  and  in  communion  with  the  see  of  St. 
Peter,  upon  whom  Christ  built  His  Church,  to 
whom  He  gave  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven,  to  whom  He  gave  charge  of  His  universal 
flock,  whose  faith  He  confirmed  and  made  incapa 
ble  of  heresy.  This  is  that  Church  with  which, 
as  St.  Irenaeus  says,  "  every  other  church  should 
agree  on  account  of  its  superiority  of  headship  "; 
from  which  St.  Cyprian  declares  "  unity  begins"; 
of  which  St.  Ambrose  affirms,  "  Where  St.  Peter 
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is,  there  is  the  Church  "  ;  of  which  St.  Jerome 
speaks  when  he  says,  "  Whoso  gathereth  not  with 
thee,  scattereth  ";  and  of  which  St.  Optatus  pro 
nounces  that  "  he  is  a  schismatic  and  a  sinner  who 
against  that  singular  chair  sets  up  another."  This 
is  that  Church  to  which  heresy  has  never  had  ac 
cess,  whose  faith  from  the  beginning  was  praised 
throughout  the  world,  whose  children  enriched 
with  their  martyr-blood  the  Roman  soil,  whose 
sacred  bones  lie  buried  in  the  catacombs.  This 
is  the  mother  of  churches,  who  sent  St.  Augustine 
to  England,  St.  Patrick  to  Ireland,  St.  Boniface  to 
Germany,  St.  Remy  to  Gaul;  who  came  to  the 
New  World  with  Columbus,  and  led  St.  Francis 
Xavier  to  India.  She  is  not  an  intruder  here,  as 
Bishop  Seymour  charges.  She  was  here  with  De 
Soto  and  Marquette,  with  La  Salle  and  Hennepin, 
in  the  days  when  these  wild  prairies  would  not  have 
been  pleasant  camping-grounds  for  the  nice  and 
refined  ministers  of  Episcopalianism.  This  is  the 
Church  which,  as  Bishop  Seymour  declares,  saved 
Christianity  in  its  early  struggles,  and  which  dur 
ing  the  middle  ages  was  the  bulwark  of  the  de 
fenceless  and  help  of  the  weak.  And  to  this  mo 
ther  of  the  souls  of  men  two-thirds  of  the  Chris 
tians  of  the  whole  world  still  belong.  Her  Sove 
reign  Pontiff  still  sits  in  the  chair  of  Peter ;  her 
bishops  are  spread  throughout  the  world,  her 
priests  and  missionaries  are  in  every  land,  and 
her  children  are  in  every  nation.  She  speaks  all 
languages,  lives  in  all  climates,  holds  controversy 
on  all  subjects  of  human  thought.  She  watches 
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over  the  orphan  and  the  sick,  throws  the  mantle 
of  mercy  over  the  fallen,  withstands  emperors  and 
statesmen,  rebukes  sin  in  high  places,  and  casts 
out  from  her  communion  the  noblest  and  the  most 
gifted  if  they  refuse  to  accept  her  teachings. 

Surely  Bishop  Seymour  commits  a  blunder 
when  he  attempts  to  make  it  appear  that  only  ig 
norance  of  the  Bible  and  ecclesiastical  history  can 
lead  men  to  abandon  the  Episcopal  system  for  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  does  not  forget  that  New 
man,  and  Manning,  and  Faber,  and  Ward,  and 
Wilberlorce,  and  Marshall,  and  Allies,  and  hun 
dreds  of  others,  of  whom  nearly  anything  may  be 
said  rather  than  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  Bible 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  have  sacrificed  almost 
everything  that  men  hold  dear  in  this  world  to  en 
ter  the  one  fold  of  Christ.  When  men  believe  in 
a  divine  Church,  built  by  the  hand  of  God,  they 
want  a  real,  living  Church,  resting  firmly  on  the 
solid  earth,  with  well-defined  form,  and  stone  fit 
ting  into  stone,  so  that  the  whole  edifice  rises  hea 
venward  in  beauty,  strength,  and  symmetry.  If 
you  can  point  only  to  a  Church  whose  foundations 
are  not  secure,  whose  arches  threaten  to  crumble, 
they  will  go  out  rather  into  the  open  air  and  re 
turn  to  nature-worship.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore, 
that  Bishop  Seymour  hopes  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  may  become  the  rallying-point  through 
which  Catholicity  may  be  given  to  all  the  world. 
The  rallying-point  for  all  the  world  must  have 
strength,  and  power,  and  endurance,  and  fixed 
ness.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  not  a  point  at  all ; 
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it  is  many  points — heterogeneous,  conflicting,  op 
posite.  They  cannot  agree  among  themselves, 
and  it  were  an  idle  fancy  to  imagine  that  they 
may  become  the  means  of  making  all  the  world 
ao-ree.  No ;  if  the  Christian  world  is  ever  to  be 
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reunited,  as  all  good  men  pray  it  may  be,  the 
point  of  union  must  be  the  centre  of  unity,  the 
see  of  Peter,  which  Christ  Himself  has  made  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  that  spans  the  earth  and 
reaches  to  heaven. 

In  thanking  you,  my  brethren,  for  your  kind 
attention  I  will  conclude  with  the  words  which 
the  great  St.  Augustine  addressed  to  the  Donatist 
schismatics  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years 
ago.  "  Brethren,"  he  says,  "  come  ye  who  wish 
to  be  engrafted  in  the  vine.  Ah  !  the  grief  to  see 
you  lying  so,  lopped  off.  Reckon  up  the  priests 
even  from  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  behold  in  that 
long  line  who  succeeded  whom.  That  chair  is 
the  rock  which  the  proud  gates  of  hell  do  not 
overcome.  Ail  ye,  then,  who  love  peace,  judge 
and  decide." 


VII. 

CATHOLIC  WORSHIP 

"  But  you  are  come  to  Mount  Sion,  and  to  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  company  of  many  thou 
sands  of  angels,  and  to  the  church  of  the  first-born,  who  are 
written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  which  speaketh  better 
than  that  of  Abel." — HEB.  xii.  22-24. 

WHAT  divine  privilege  is  not  this,  my  breth 
ren,  of  which  we  are  made  partakers! 
To  dwell  in  Sion,  the  city  of  the  living  God.  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  company  of  innu 
merable  angels  and  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect ;  to  be  the  children  of  the  Church  of  the 
first  born,  founded  by  the  hand  of  God's  Son,  and 
in  the  covenant  of  His  blood  declared  to  be  holy 
and  imperishable  !  "  Wherefore,"  says  .St.  Paul, 
"  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  beset  us,  and  let 
us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before 
us."  This  high  companionship  with  angels,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  the  cloud 
of  witnesses  who  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
faith  is  a  part  of  religion,  which  is  communion 
with  God  and  the  Godlike,  which  is  life  and  love, 
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the  opposite  of  death  and  isolation.  The  true  be 
lievers  are  one  in  heart  and  soul,  united  in  faith 
and  hope,  and  are,  therefore,  necessarily  a  society 
that  is  a  Church,  a  spiritual  kingdom,  an  imperial, 
heavenly  power;  and  since  they  are  men,  this 
soul-life  and  kingdom  of  heaven  must  conform  to 
the  conditions  of  human  existence.  It  cannot  be 
purely  spiritual,  for  man  has  a  body  ;  it  cannot  ad 
dress  itself  solely  to  the  intellect,  for  he  has  a 
heart;  nor  to  the  reason  alone,  for  he  has  ima 
gination.  Man,  of  all  we  know,  is  most  like  to 
God,  and  the  divine  image  is  best  seen  in  his  full- 
orbed  and  perfect  nature,  and  not  in  this  or  that 
separate  faculty.  Worship,  therefore,  which  is 
the  expression  and  form  of  faith,  should  spring 
from  the  complete  man,  soul  and  body,  which 
should  pray  and  work  together,  like  "  the  two- 
celled  heart,  beating,  with  one  full  stroke,  life." 
This  is  the  only  spiritual  and  true  adoration  which 
is  possible  to  us,  whose  souls,  imprisoned  in  mat 
ter  and  wedded  to  form,  must  act  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  nature ;  nor  would  it  ever  have  occur 
red  to  any  one  to  imagine  that  a  formless  worship 
would  not  be  an  altogether  unreal  one,  had  not 
the  necessities  of  controversy  required  this  posi 
tion.  But  the  bias  once  given,  the  spiritual  view 
of  innumerable  men  is  obstructed,  and  they  ima 
gine  that  a  ceremonial  religion  is  necessarily  an 
empty  and  unreal  faith.  The  form,  indeed,  may 
be  where  the  reality  is  not ;  but  wherever  the  real 
thing  is  it  will  body  itself  forth  in  form,  and  with 
out  this  it  cannot  be  preserved.  Ceremony  is  born 
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of  reverence,  respect,  love.  It  is,  as  well  as  speech, 
a  language— the  symbol  of  inward  states  of  belief 
and  feeling;  and  to  remark  that  the  observance 
may  exist  without  the  sentiment  is  as  idle  as  to 
state  that  words  may  speak  false.  Thought  is 
more  accurately  expressed  by  speech,  feeling  by 
ceremony.  A  gesture,  a  sigh,  a  look,  tell  more 
of  the  heart's  deep  emotion  than  many  words. 
As  religion  is  not  a  thought,  but  the  laying 
hold  on  God  by  faith  and  hope  and  love,  cold  and 
logical  discourse  but  feebly  conveys  its  life  and 
power.  The  soul  that  believes  and  loves  would 
sing,  or  adore  in  silence,  knowing  that  its  deep 
peace  is  inexpressible  ;  or,  like  the  Psalmist,  it 
would  call  upon  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  or 
whatever  else  is  great  or  beautiful,  to  recount 
God's  mercies.  Faith,  which  makes  all  things 
possible,  holds  life  cheap,  and  counts  death  a  gain, 
can  find  no  symbol  which  will  show  forth  its  God 
like  strength  and  certainty  ;  and  hence  it  longs  for 
companionship,  and  would  compel  all  things  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  to  take  up  the  chorus  of  its 
triumphant  song  of  praise  and  adoration.  To 
hold  the  same  opinions  is  but  a  weak  bond  of 
sympathy,  for  it  is  of  the  nature  of  opinion  to  be 
changeable,  unsettled,  and  on  the  surface  ;  but  faith 
reaches  the  inner  core  of  life,  welds  soul  to  soul, 
and  from  this  central  unity  evolves  into  a  visible 
communion  and  glorious  Church  of  God.  In  the 
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same  way  love  must  find  a  voice  and  utter  its 
deep  mystery.  Upon  every  tree  and  flower  it 
would  write  the  name  of  the  Beloved,  and  make 
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the  wide  earth  with  the  over-arching  heaven  a 
temple  for  its  worship.  Now,  religion  is  to  be 
lieve  in  God  and  to  love  Him.  Is  it  not  most 
certain,  then,  that  faith  and  love  will  build  an  al 
tar,  and  offer  up  thereon  whatever  amongst  men 
is  held  to  be  most  precious  and  desirable  ?  Cere 
mony,  therefore,  is  the  very  body  and  voice  of 
religion.  And  as  the  foliage  does  not  merely 
adorn  the  tree  but  protects  the  fruit,  so  the  obser 
vance  nourishes  the  inward  life  of  faith.  The 
power  of  religious  ideas  over  us  is  intimately  de 
pendent  upon  particular  names  and  practices  and 
forms  with  which  we  have  grown  accustomed  to 
associate  them,  and  which  have  created  special 
sentiments  in  us.  What  appear  to  be  mere  forms 
and  observances  are  in  this  way  so  really  a  part 
of  our  individual  and  social  structure  that  the 
changing  of  them  involves  a  prodigious  revolution 
and  unsettles  all  other  things,  too.  The  marriage 
rite,  one  might  think,  is  but  a  ceremony  ;  and  yet 
were  it  done  away  with  Christian  civilization 
could  hardly  survive.  And  so  the  Sunday  is 
only  an  observance,  but  one  which  is  intimately 
blended  with  our  whole  moral  and  social  life.  In 
religious  worship  the  form  is  as  essential  as  in 
poetry  or  music.  Translate  the  poet's  song  into 
common  prose;  the  idea  remains,  but  all  its 
power  and  beauty  are  gone.  Religious  ceremo 
nies  which  have  sprung  from  deep  faith  and  ar 
dent  love,  and  have  been  for  centuries  the  forms 
in  which  the  highest  hope  and  profoundest  reve 
rence  of  believing  men  have  sought  expression, 
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have  thereby  acquired  a  sacredness  and  conse 
cration  which  cannot  possibly  attach  to  newer 
and  profaner  rites.  The  associations  which  clus 
ter  around  them  give  them  eloquence  and  so 
lemnity  ;  they  touch  us  like  voices  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  night,  like  the  monuments  and  relics 
of  the  generations  that  are  dead.  That  these 
prayers  have  been  uttered  by  our  fathers  for  a 
thousand  years  and  more  ;  that  so  they  were  bap 
tized  into  faith  in  Christ  ;  that  so  they  vowed  the 
sacred  love  of  wedded  life  ;  that  so  they  confessed 
their  sins  and  then  ate  of  the  Bread  of  Angels; 
that  so,  at  the  close  of  the  brief  day  which  we  call 
life,  they  were  anointed  and  laid  to  rest  amid  holy 
sprinklings  and  solemn  supplications,  trusting  to 
God's  Son  to  redeem  them  from  the  jaws  of  death 
—that  this  was  their  faith  and  this  the  symbol 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  awaken  in  us  reverent 
and  devout  thoughts.  He  who,  after  years  of  toil 
and  honorable  service,  having  wandered  far  and 
seen  cities  and  men,  returns  at  length  to  the  fire 
side  where  long  ago,  kneeling  by  his  mother,  he 
raised  to  God  a  pure  and  childlike  heart,  instinc 
tively  bows  his  head  in  deep  reverence,  as  though 
angels  were  still  watching  there.  Are  the  shrines 
of  religion  where  generations  of  our  fathers  have 
prayed  and  wept  less  sacred  ?  And  what  inspira 
tion  is  there  not  in  this  spiritual  presence  and  the 
encompassing  cloud  of  witnesses  !  Nothing  more 
elevates  the  mind  than  the  consciousness  of  being 
one  of  a  great  and  victorious  company.  The 
meanest  soldier  both  feels  and  gives  himself  ere- 
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dit  for  a  part  of  the  heroic  valor  of  an  invincible 
army.  And  that  this  cloud  of  witnesses  are  scat 
tered  through  the  world  and  speak  to  us  from  re 
mote  centuries,  as  in  invisible  whispering-galleries, 
but  serves  to  heighten  the  power  and  effect  of  their 
testimony.  The  voices  of  those  who  have  reach 
ed  the  haven  of  rest  make  strong  the  hearts  that  are 
still  tossed  upon  the  waves;  and  the  banner  of  vic 
tory  unfurled  from  heavenly  citadels  by  saints  who 
have  fought  the  good  fight  and  won  the  crown 
is  as  the  promise  of  dawn  to  weary  watchersof  the 
night.  I  never  knew  the  sacred  love  I  bore  the 
flag  of  my  country  until  I  saw  it  float  in  the  ports 
of  strange  nations.  It  was  like  a  spirit's  pres 
ence,  a  messenger  from  home,  telling  me  of  those 
I  loved,  recalling  dreams  of  other  days  when  life 
was  fresh  with  fragrance  and  hope.  The  ocean 
seemed  swallowed  up  and  I  forgot  that  I  was  a 
wanderer  in  foreign  lands.  I  breathed  again  the 
native  air  of  liberty,  and  beheld  my  great  country 
swelling  with  youthful  power  and  infinite  promise 
from  sea  to  sea.  The  noblest  races,  it  has  been 
said,  are  those  which  are  able  to  make  the  most 
serious  use  of  poetry.  The  purest  religion  is  also 
the  most  lovely  and  in  every  way  beautiful,  cre 
ating  the  divinest  symbols  of  its  faith,  and  there 
by  becoming  in  some  sense  an  embodiment  and 
revelation  of  the  Infinite.  How  strange  that  men 
should  have  imagined  that  the  only  right  worship 
is  through  the  discursive  faculty  and  dry,  mechan 
ical  conduct !  May  not  our  feelings  be  holy  as 
well  as  our  thoughts  ?  May  not  imagination  bring 
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us  as  near  to  the  unapproachable  God  as  argua- 
ment?  Has  not  the  heart  reasons  of  its  own 
which  the  mind  does  not  understand?  Our  bless 
ed  Lord  is  never  controversial  and  argumentative, 
unless  when  he  deals  with  captious  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  who,  having  the  name  of  religion,  had 
denied  the  power  thereof.  He  praises  the  mind 
of  little  children,  which  is  full  of  wonder  and  awe  ; 
is  not  cold  or  critical,  but  looks  upon  all  things 
as  types  and  tokens  of  the  One  Invisible.  With 
what  a  reverent  and  religious  eye  He  beholds,  na 
ture,  and  finds  in  all  things  symbols  of  the  loving 
care  and  watchful  providence  of  our  heavenly  Fa 
ther !  He  speaks  a  sublime  and  simple  poetry 
which  touches  all  hearts.  The  lilies  of  the  field 
and  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  whitening  harvest  and 
the  feeding  flocks,  day  and  night,  morning  and 
evening,  the  shepherd  and  his  fold,  the  hen  that 
gathers  her  little  ones  beneath  her  patient  wing, 
are  all  on  His  divine  lips,  full  of  thoughts  of  re 
ligious  trust  and  love.  He  has  indeed  founded, 
and  for  ever,  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  ;  but  He  has  not  therefore  taken  away  the 
visible  element,  without  which  worship  is  impos 
sible.  "  Wouldst  thou  plant  for  eternity,"  says 
a  writer  of  genius,  "  then  plant  into  the  deep, 
infinite  faculties  of  man,  his  fantasy  and  heart ; 
wouldst  thou  plant  for  year  and  day,  then  plant 
into  his  shallow,  superficial  faculties,  his  self-love 
and  arithmetical  understanding,  what  will  grow 
there."  Man  is  not  a  spirit,  and,  though  the  soul 
is  the  higher  part  of  his  nature,  it  is  in  this  life,  in 
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some  sense,  subordinate  and  subject  to  the   body. 
It  is  like  a  noble  musician  who  is  reduced  to  si 
lence  when  he  finds  no  proper  instrument  to  utter 
his  harmonies.     Again,  the  religion  of  Christ  does 
not  come  forth  directly  from   the  invisible  God. 
We  receive  it  from  the  sacred  lips  and  heart  of 
God's  Son.     It  is  heralded  by  songs  of  angels,  and 
the  stars  look  down  upon  the  new-born  Saviour 
with  a  more  ethereal  joy.     Shepherds  adore  and 
kings  come  up  to  offer  gifts.     As  the  Christ  is  the 
manifest  God,  so  is  His  kingdom  visible.     "Arise, 
shine,"  says  the  prophet  to  the  Church,  "  for  thy 
light  is  come,  and   the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen 
upon  thee.  .  .   .  And  the  gentiles  shall  come  to 
thy  light,  and  kings  to  the   brightness  of  thy  ris 
ing.  .  .  .   The  .sons  of  strangers  shall  build  up  thy 
walls,  and  their  kings  shall  minister  unto  thee.  .  .  . 
The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee 
shall  perish  ;  yea,  those  nations  shall   be  utterly 
wasted.  .   .  .  The  sons  also  of  them  that  afflicted 
thee  shall  come  bending  unto  thee ;  and  all  they 
that  despised  thee  shall  bow  themselves  down  at 
the  soles  of  thy  feet.  .  .  .   Enlarge  the  place  of 
thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  curtains 
of  thine   habitations.     Spare    not,  lengthen    thy 
cords    and    strengthen    thy    stakes.       For    thou 
shalt    break   forth    on    the  right    hand    and    on 
the    left,   and    thy   seed    shall    inherit    the    gen 
tiles,    and    make    the   desolate    cities   to    be    in 
habited.   ...   No  weapon  that  is  formed  against 
thee  shall  prosper;  and  every  tongue  that  shall 
rise    against   thee    in  judgment   thou    shalt   con- 
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demn."  Here  is  surely  an  imperial  and  visible 
power,  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains 
and  exalted  above  the  hills,  to  which  the  nations 
bow  in  homage.  Here  is  that  memorial  to  all  the 
world  which  Christ  founded  upon  the  rock,  and 
against  which  He  promised  the  gates  of  hell 
should  not  prevail.  Here  is  that  kingdom  to 
which,  standing  triumphant  over  the  grave,  He 
committed  His  immortal  and  Godlike  power,  say 
ing,  "Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations"; 
which  began  like  the  mustard-seed,  "  which  in 
deed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds ;  but  when  it  is 
grown  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  be- 
cometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come 
and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof."  A  kingdom 
it  is  in  the  world,  but  upholding  itself  and  spread 
ing  itself  abroad  by  weapons  of  heavenly  temper, 
and  founded  upon  "  the  word  of  truth,  of  meek 
ness  and  righteousness."  "  So  shall  they  fear  the 
name  of  the  Lord  from  the  west,  and  His  glory 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  when  the  enemy  shall 
come  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall 
lift  up  a  standard  against  him."  Into  this  king 
dom  Christ  will  gather  His  sons  from  afar,  and 
His  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  making 
for  them  "a  way  in  the  wilderness  and  rivers  in 
the  desert "  ;  and  "  many  peoples  shall  go  and  say, 
Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  He 
will  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His 
path.  .  .  .  All  they  from  Saba  shall  come  :  they 
shall  bring  gold  and  incense,  and  they  shall  show 
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forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord."  Must  not  this 
kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  soul  be  clothed  with 
beauty  and  strength,  "  in  golden  vesture,  sur 
rounded  with  variety  "  ?  Shall  not  this  bride  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  all  fair  and  without  blemish, 
upon  whose  heaven-seeking  brow  Time  writes  no 
wrinkle,  advance, 

"And,  harp  in  hand,  rehearse  the  King  of  Glory — 
From  His  mild  advent  till  His  countenance 
Shall  dissipate  the  seas  and  mountains  hoary"? 

Shall  she  not  make  heaven's  pathway 

"  Distinct  with  signs,  through  which,  in  fixed  career, 
As  through  a  zodiac  moves  the  ritual  year  "  ? 

And  shall  we  not  behold  her,  now  rising  in 
young  and  eager  life,  as  when  the  warmer  sun 
dissolves  the  icy  bands  of  winter,  and  all  the 
earth  buds  forth  to  God,  and  every  wind  bears  to 
heaven  its  incense-breathing  prayer ;  and  now  in 
solemn  hue  and  sober  .mood,  as  one  made  seri 
ous  by  duties  fulfilled  and  patient  contemplation 
of  mortality,  yet  beautiful  still,  as  are  the  woods 
when  autumn  has  laid  here  and  there  a  fiery  finger 
upon  the  leaves?  Is  not  the  human  heart  a  divine 
ly-formed  instrument,  sweet  or  harsh  as  it  is  gently 
or  rudely  touched  ?  And  what  is  there  that  does 
not  play  upon  this  heart  of  mystery?  The  hour 
of  the  day  ;  morn  and  noon  and  night ;  clouds  and 
stars  and  the  placid  moon,  riding  all  alone  and  yet 
not  sad  ;  the  scented  breeze  of  May,  and  sultry 
August's  stifling  breath,  and  the  cold,  damp  days 
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when  the  rotten  woodland  drips ;  songs  of  birds, 
and  flowing  waters,  and  humming  bees ;  life  and 
death  in  their  thousand  forms;  the  angel- face  of 
the  unconscious  babe ;  the  beaming  soul  of  the 
blue-eyed  boy;  the  downy  cheek  of  youth;  the  set 
firmness  of  manhood's  brow;  the  wrinkled  lean 
ness  of  age  and  sorrowful  nothingness  of  second 
childhood  ;  the  soul  of  a  friend  touching  a  friend's 
soul— all,  all  that  is,  plays  upon  this  human  heart: 
God  and  His  angels,  the  Evil  One  and  his  de 
mons  ;  and  this  instrument  is  sweet  or  harsh  as  it 
is  touched.  May  not  the  bride  of  Christ  take  the 
harp  of  David  to  soothe  the  troubled  soul  of  Saul  ? 
May  she  not,  with  the  Royal  Psalmist,  call  upon 
all  nations  and  peoples  to  praise  the  Lord,  because 
His  mercy  is  great ;  to  sing  to  Him  a  new  song — 
His  praise  in  the  Church  of  the  saints?  "Let 
Israel  rejoice  in  Him,  and  let  the  sons  of  Sion 
exult  in  their  King.  Let  them  sing  to  Him  in 
chorus :  let  them  chant  to  Him  with  timbrel  and 
psaltery." 

"  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord  :  sing  to  our  God  upon 
the  harp.  Who  covereth  the  heavens  with  clouds, 
and  prepareth  rain  for  the  earth.  Who  maketh 
the  grass  to  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  herbs 
for  the  service  of  men.  Who  giveth  to  the  beasts 
their  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  that  call 
upon  Him.  .  .  .  Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem ! 
Praise  thy  God,  O  Sion!  Because  He  hath 
strengthened  the  bolts  of  thy  gates,  He  hath 
blessed  thy  children  within  thee.  He  hath  plac 
ed  peace  within  thy  borders,  and  filleth  thee 
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with  the  fat  of  corn.  .  .  .  Praise  ye  the  Lord  in 
His  holy  places.  .  .  .  Praise  Him  with  sound  of 
trumpet :  praise  Him  with  psaltery  and  harp. 
Praise  Him  with  timbrel  and  choir:  praise  Him 
with  strings  and  organs.  Praise  Him  on  high- 
sounding  cymbals:  praise  Him  on  cymbals  of  joy. 
Let  every  spirit  praise  the  Lord." 

What  depths  of  joy,  and  peace,  and  delight,  and 
ecstasy  are  hidden  within  the  soul  of  religion  ! 
All  profound  emotion  tends  to  religion.  Who 
ever  has  loved,  whoever  has  grieved,  has  believ 
ed.  As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  fountains  of  liv 
ing  water,  the  soul  is  athirst  lor  God.  Who, 
then,  shall  forbid  the  daughter  of  heaven  to  ut 
ter  her  deep  thought  and  love?  Who  shall  si 
lence  her  song  of  triumph  and  sweet  delight? 
Who  shall  take  away  her  crown  of  glory,  or 
hush  the  voices  of  the  young  and  innocent  who 
walk  before  her,  scattering  flowers  and  looking 
heavenward  ?  Or  who  shall  find  fault  because 
her  loveliness  leads  captive  the  hearts  of  men  ? 
Does  not  God  Himself  speak  to  us  from  sun 
and  moon  and  star,  from  plant  and  flower, 
and  spreading  plain  and  mountain  height  ? 
Are  not  the  heavens  and  the  earth  vocal 
with  His  praise?  The  spouse  of  Christ,  in 
the  divine  inspiration,  which  love  only  can  re 
ceive,  knows  that  God's  Son  has  not  destroy 
ed  nature  by  grace,  but  has  lifted  up  and  pu 
rified  the  visible  by  reuniting  it  with  the  un 
seen,  the  higher  world.  She  has  no  Manichean 
fear  of  matter,  knowing  full  well  that  she  may 
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tread  on  scorpions  and  serpents,  and  proceed 
unhurt  upon  her  peaceful  way.  In  Christ  and 
through  Him  God  is  reconciled  to  matter,  which 
is  become  the  evidence  of  things  that  do  not  ap 
pear,  and  a  stepping-stone  to  heaven.  Our  bless 
ed  Lord  has  gone  before  His  Church,  clothed  in 
purple,  crowned  with  thorns,  and  bearing  His 
cross.  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so,"  He  said  to  John 
when,  in  awe,  he  hesitated  to  perform  the  baptis 
mal  rite,  "  For  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness  "  He  was  circumcised  ;  He  went 
up  for  the  feasts  to  Jerusalem ;  He  kept  the  Sab 
bath,  but  not  pharisaically  ;  He  sent  the  lepers  to 
the  priests  for  the  sin-offering  ;  He  paid  the  Tem 
ple  tax;  He  bade  the  multitude  obey  those  who 
sat  in  the  chair  of  Moses.  He  himself  made  use 
of  ceremonies— He  fasted  ;  He  washed  the  feet 
of  His  apostles ;  He  breathed  upon  them  and 
commanded  them  to  anoint  with  oil  ;  He  made  a 
paste  of  mud  and  touched  it  to  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  man  ;  He  fell  upon  His  face  in  prayer.  All 
this  is  ceremony,  and  we  have  here  in  germ  the 
seed  of  that  blest  tree  whose  boughs  overshadow 
the  earth,  giving  refreshment  and  peace  to  the 
weary  and  troubled  souls  of  men.  Christian  wor 
ship  did  not  at  once  spring  forth  into  full  and 
complete  existence  any  more  than  the  Christian 
Church.  Through  what  superhuman  conflicts 
and  ineffable  sufferings  was  that  little  flock  tim 
idly  gathered  at  Jerusalem  to  grow  into  the 
world-embracing  Catholic  Church  of  God  !  Had 
it,  without  trial  and  battle  and  heroic  effort, 
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suddenly  spread  over  the  earth,  like  a  cloud 
which,  appearing  on  the  horizon,  quickly  darkens 
all  the  heavens,  this  would  have  been  no  good 
omen  of  imperishable  strength  and  immortal  life. 
When  our  Saviour  walked  among  men,  and  for  a 
long  time  thereafter,  the  religious  observances  of 
Christians  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  There  was 
poverty  and  persecution,  and  the  bride  of  Christ 
was  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast,  having  not  where 
to  lay  her  head,  but  dwelling  in  caves  and  deserts 
and  secret  hiding-places.  There  were  no  various 
ceremonies,  no  mystic  vestments,  no  vast  cathe 
drals,  no  rich  music.  The  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  instituted  in  an  upper  room,  and  in  an  up 
per  room  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the 
apostles.  At  Philippi  St.  Paul  and  the  believ 
ers  "  went  out  of  the  city  by  a  river-side  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made."  St.  Peter  was  in 
prayer  on  the  house-top  when  he  saw  the  vision, 
and  St.  Philip  baptized  the  Ethiopian  in  the  de 
sert.  Driven  forth  from  the  dwellings  of  men^ 
these  our  fathers  and  brothers  in  Christ  made 
the  whole  earth  God's  temple,  offering  up  to  Him 
everywhere  the  clean  oblation  of  their  lives.  But 
he  that  loves  God  with  a  love  which  gives  its  life 
has  therewith  consecrated  all  other  things  to  His 
service ;  and  when  at  last  the  cross  is  borne  in 
triumph  before  an  advancing  and  invincible  army, 
every  height  and  eminence  bows  to  receive  it  and 
bear  it  up.  Aerial  spires  lift  it  to  the  clouds ;  it 
crowns  the  brows  of  kings  ;  it  is  placed  as  an 
ensign  of  hope  and  victory  on  the  summit  of  all 
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earthly  things,  and,  standing  above  the  grave,  pro 
claims  that  Life  for  evermore  is  lord  of  Death. 
And  so  the  Church,  when  her  centuries  of  mar 
tyrdom  are  past, 

"  At  length, 

Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw." 

And  as  flowers  open  to  welcome  the  coming 
morn,  and  birds  send  forth  their  joyful  notes, 
and  the  earth  is  glad,  so  all  the  arts  bowed  to 
the  Bride  of  Christ,  and  in  the  light  of  her 
countenance  caught  a  more  heavenly  inspira 
tion.  "  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto 
thee,  the  fir-tree,  the  pine  tree,  and  the  box  to 
gether,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary  ; 
and  I  will  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious. 
.  .  .  O  poor  little  one,  tossed  with  tempest,  without 
all  comfort,  behold  I  will  lay  thy  stones  in  order, 
and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sapphires.  And  I 
will  make  thy  bulwarks  of  jasper,  and  thy  gates 
of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of  lovely  stones. 
.  .  .  And  the  gentiles  shall  walk  in  thy  light,  and 
kings  in  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.  .  .  .  And 
thou  shalt  be  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  thy 
God."  "  Christ  loved  the  Church  and  delivered 
Himself  for  her,  that  He  might  present  to  Him 
self  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrin 
kle,  but  holy  and  without  blemish."  This  thought 
is  ever  with  me — that  in  our  blessed  Lord  is  the 
deepest,  the  strongest,  the  most  real  love  which 
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men  have  known  ;  that  the  Church  is  born  of  this 
love  ;  and  that  it  is  the  property  of  love  to  clothe 
its  object  with  all  beauty  and  all  comeliness. 
Things  even  vile  and  without  quality  it  can 
transpose  to  form  and  dignity.  Who  can  ever 
forget  the  worship  of  sweet  St.  Magdalen,  once 
she  had  learned  to  know  her  Lord?  Weeping, 
she  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  "  and  washed  His 
feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of 
her  head,  and  kissed  His  feet,  and  anointed  them 
with  the  ointment."  O  deep,  overflowing  love! 
O  sweet,  observant  ceremony  ! 

"  O  tears  that  spring  from  hope's  eternal  fount 

And  from  the  bruised  heart  of  love  ! 
These  pearls  do  silver  o'er  the  souls  that  mount 
On  wings  of  light  to  God  above." 

And  to  Simon  the  Pharisee,  and  to  all  unhappy 
men  who  do  not  love,  our  blessed  Lord  turns  and 
speaks  :  "  Seest  thou  this  woman  ?  I  entered  into 
thy  house  ;  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet, 
but  she  with  tears  hath  washed  my  feet  and  wiped 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  Thou  gavest 
me  no  kiss ;  but  she,  since  she  came  in,  hath  not 
ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  My  head  with  oil  thou 
didst  not  anoint ;  but  she  with  ointment  hath 
anointed  my  feet.  Wherefore  I  say  to  thee, 
many  sins  are  forgiven  her,  because  she  hath  lov 
ed  much/'  God's  nearest  sanctuary  is  the  heart, 
but  when  the  heart  is  full  it  overflows.  He  seeks 
adorers  like  Himself,  who  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth ;  but  spirit  is  life,  is  motion,  is  voice ;  and 
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truth,  to  be  known  and  loved,  must  be  clothed 
on  with  form  and  beauty.  The  spiritual  worship 
which  puts  away  ceremony  and  observance  fatal 
ly  dissolves  into  "  the  silent  sort  at  the  altar  of  the 
Unknown."  "Just  what  makes  worship  impres 
sive,"  says  Joubert,  "is  its  publicity,  its  external 
manifestation,  its  sound,  its  splendor,  its  obser 
vance,  universally  and  visibly  holding  its  way 
through  all  the  details  both  of  our  outward  and 
of  our  inward  life."  And  again  :  "  Religious  evo 
lutions,  as  processions,  genuflections,  bowing  the 
body  and  the  head,  moving  forward  and  standing 
still,  are  neither  of  little  influence  nor  of  little  value. 
They  supple  the  heart  to  piety  and  bend  the  mind 
to  faith.  To  be  pious  we  must  make  ourselves 
little ;  and  hence  the  saying  that  piety  leads  us  to 
annihilate  ourselves  before  God."  Not  substan 
tially  different  is  the  thought  of  the  two  most  phi 
losophic  and  religious  minds  among  Protestants. 
"  I  am  of  opinion,"  says  Leibnitz,  "  that  God  does 
not  disregard  as  unworthy  of  His  service  the  use 
of  musical  instruments,  nor  vocal  harmony,  nor 
beautiful  hymns,  nor  sacred  eloquence,  nor  lights, 
nor  incense,  nor  precious  vestments  and  jewelled 
vases,  nor  statues  and  graven  images  of  pious,  ob 
jects,  nor  architecture  and  perspective,  nor  pub 
lic  processions,  the  chiming  of  bells,  the  spreading 
of  carpets,  and  other  expedients  which  the  over 
flowing  piety  of  the  people  has  devised  for  the 
divine  honor,  and  which  some  persons,  in  their 
morose  simplicity,  despise.  And  this  may  be 
proved  by  arguments  as  well  as  by  examples. 
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For  the  first-fruit  and  fine  essence  of  all  things 
and  of  all  arts  is  due  to  God.  Of  old,  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  art,  it  was  believed,  and  must  ever 
be  acknowledged,  that  poetry,  which  is  but  a 
more  heavenly  kind  of  eloquence,  and,  as  it  were, 
a  language  of  angels,  could  not  be  more  worthily 
employed  than  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  God. 
And  this  is  also  true  of  music,  the  twin  sister  of 
poetry.  Nor  can  the  most  eminent  architects  bet 
ter  show  forth  their  genius,  nor  the  mightiest 
princes  their  munificence,  than  in  building1  tem 
ples  and  other  monuments  to  the  honor  of  God 
and  the  uses  of  piety."  "That  which  men  have 
accounted  religion,"  says  the  author  of  the  Analo 
gy,  "  has  had,  generally  speaking,  a  great  and  con 
spicuous  part  in  all  public  appearances,  and  the 
face  of  it  has  been  kept  up  with  great  reverence 
throughout  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  low 
est ;  and  without  somewhat  of  this  nature  piety 
will  grow  languid  even  among  the  better  sort  of 
men,  and  the  worst  will  go  on  in  an  abandoned 
course,  with  fewer  interruptions  from  within  than 
they  would  have  were  religious  reflections  forced 
oftener  upon  their  minds,  and  consequently  with 
less  probability  of  their  amendment."  And  again  : 
"  The  form  of  religion  may  indeed  be  where  there 
is  little  of  the  thing  itself,  but  the  thing  itself  can 
not  be  preserved  without  the  form."  There  are 
not  two  Gods,  one  of  matter  and  one  of  spirit. 
There  is  but  one  God,  and  He  is  the  creator  of  all 
things,  visible  and  invisible.  He  is  the  Lord'  of 
the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul.  We  must  believe 
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in  Him  with  the  heart;  we  must  also  confess  Him 
with  the  mouth  ;  we  must  worship  Him  within 
the  sanctuary  of  the  soul;  we  must  praise  Him  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people.  He  is  the  light  and 
joy  of  our  inward  life,  and  our  voices  must  sing  to 
Him,  and  our  knees  adore  Him,  and  our  hands  be 
lifted  to  Him  in  supplication."  "  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
you  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
pleasing  unto  God,  your  reasonable  service."  An 
other  consideration,  my  brethren,  will  lead  us  still 
nearer  to  the  sacred  and  imposing  ceremony  which 
has  brought  us  together.  Society  springs  from 
religious  faith  and  rests  upon  this  divine  founda 
tion.  Men  are  drawn  together  when  they  look  to 
heaven.  Wherever  they  struggle  for  truth  and 
justice  and  freedom  they  are  united  in  the  name 
ol  God,  and  when  they  "are  left  without  God  and 
without  hope"  society  is  broken  up  by  hate  and 
lust.  Society  is  made  possible  by  religion,  and 
religion  is  made  strong  by  society.  "  It  is  cer 
tain,"  says  Novalis,  "  my  belief  gains  infinitely  the 
moment  I  can  convince  another  mind  thereof."  It 
is  when  "  two  or  three  are  gathered  together" 
that  our  Divine  Lord  promises  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Except  in  union  with  his  fellows,  man  is 
not  great  or  able  to  achieve  great  results,  and  the 
va  SOLI  is  God's  curse  upon  all  selfishness  and  all 
pride.  Religion,  therefore,  must  have  a  public  life 
and  worship,  both  for  the  good  of  society  and  for 
the  strengthening  of  itself,  and  hence  it  must  have 
public  edifices,  churches,  cathedrals,  and  basilicas. 
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"  The  Church,"  says  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  "  is  not 
built  for  God,  but  for  those  who  worship  Him  " 
Non  propter  Deum,  sed  proptcr  ipsos  ador antes.  He 
who  made  heaven  and  earth  is  not  shut  up  within 
walls.  He  dwells  in  His  own  immensity.  His 
abiding  is  in  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  is  His 
footstool.  "  His  pavilion  round  about  are  the  thick 
clouds  of  the  sky,  and  His  voice  is  as  the  mutter- 
ings  of  the  thunder  afar  off.  He  stands  and  mea 
sures  the  earth.  He  beholds  and  drives  asunder 
the  nations.  The  mountains  see  Him  and  trem 
ble.  The  deep  utters  its  voice  and  lifts  up  its 
hands.  He  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise 
of  their  waves,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people. 
He  maketh  all  things,  stretcheth  forth  the  hea 
vens  alone,  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  Him 
self."  He  needs  us  not,  and  if  our  works  find 
favor  in  His  sight  it  is  as  a  father  listens  to  the 
feeble  stammerings  of  his  infant  child  and  smiles 
upon  his  toy- world,  which  a  breath  may  pufif 
away.  He  needs  us  not,  but  He  has  made  us 
for  Himself,  and  our  heart  is  troubled  till  it 
finds  rest  in  Him.  Therefore  must  we  have 
holv  places,  whither  the  soul  may  flee  from  the 
loud  and  garish  world  to  sweet  thoughts  of  peace 
and  love,  like  the  dove  to  her  nest.  From  the 
crowd  God  is  banished  ;  and  in  the  noisy,  bab 
bling  street  His  Sacred  Name  is  profaned,  and 
therefore  are  His  tabernacles  to  our  souls 


"  As  to  the  sandy  desert  fountains  are, 
With  palm-groves  shaded  at  wide  intervals.' 
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"  I  will  draw  nigh  to  the  altar  of  God,  who  gave 
joy  to  my  youth.  Send  forth  Thy  light  and  Thy 
truth.  They  have  led  me  and  have  brought  me 
into  Thy  holy  mountain  and  into  the  place  of  Thy 
dwelling.  Why  art  thou  sad,  O  my  soul,  and 
why  dost  thou  trouble  me?  Trust  in  God,  for  I 
will  praise  Him  ever,  the  salvation  of  my  counte 
nance  and  my  God."  O  my  mother!  how  thy 
sacred  shrines  and  holy  spires  dwell  upon  the 
soul,  and  soothe  it,  and  raise  it  up,  and  com 
fort  it ! 

"  For  thou  dost  soothe  the  heart,  thou  Church  of  Rome, 
By  thy  unwearied  watch  and  varied  round 
Of  service  in  thy  Saviour's  holy  home. 
I  cannot  walk  the  sultry  streets 
But  the  wide  porch  invites  to  still  retreats 

Where  passion's  thirst  is  calmed  and  care's  unthankful  gloom. 
There,  on  aioreign  shore, 
The  homesick  solitary  finds  a  friend  ; 
Thoughts  prisoned  long  for  lack  of  speech  outpour 
Their  tears,  and  doubts  in  resignation  end." 

So  wrote  that  great  Englishman,  when  yet  a 
wanderer  and  in  the  dark,  whose  exquisite  genius 
and  unsullied  life  have  thrown  around  his  name 
the  serene  beauty  which  is  thought  to  come  of 
the  consecrating  power  of  time  alone.  But  not 
alone  or  chiefly  as  a  refuge  for  the  weary  and 
heavy-laden  is  the  temple  of  religion  precious. 
Its  beneficent  influence  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  edifice  reared  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  is 
the  highest  school  of  wisdom  known  to  men,  to 
which,  after  weary  wanderings  and  anxious  doubt- 
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ings,  the  human  mind  ever  returns,  confessing 
that  holiness  is  best,  that  righteousness  is  life,  that 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  under 
standing.  Within  this  holy  sanctuary  man  feels 
that  he  is  no  mere  worldling  but  a  citizen  of  the 
kingdom  c-f  heaven.  Here  through  the  purifying 
wave  he  is  born  anew,  a  slave  no  longer,  but  the 
child  of  God,  clothed  with  the  white  robe  of  in 
nocence  and  panoplied  in  the  liberty  of  heaven. 
Here  he  is  fed  with  the  Bread  of  Angels;  here 
his  soul  drinks  in  God's  Word  ;  here  he  takes 
the  banner  of  Christ  and  is  confirmed  His  true 
knight ;  here  to  the  virginal  maiden  of  his  heart's 
love  he  breathes  the  words  that  make  them  one  on 
earth  and  in  heaven;  here  when  sin  has  darkened 
the  light  of  his  countenance  he  seeks  forgiveness 
in  the  sorrow  which  yearns  to  pour  its  guilt  into 
a  sympathetic  heart ;  and  here  at  last,  when  his 
course  is  run  and  death  has  seemed  to  triumph,  is 
he  brought  once  more,  and  the  mother  of  his  soul, 
who  so  -long  had  watched  over  him,  as  though 
even  now  she  heard  the  trump  of  angels,  speaks 
the  divine  word,  "  He  that  believeth  in  me,  even 
though  he  be  dead,  shall  live  ";  and  so,  not  doubt 
ing,  she  lays  him  to  rest  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  cross.  "  How  lovely  are  thy  tabernacles,  O 
Lord  of  hosts.  My  soul  yearneth  and  panteth  for 
the  courts  of  the  Lord.  My  heart  and  my  flesh 
have  rejoiced  in  the  living  God.  For  the  spar 
row  hath  found  herself  a  house,  and  the  turtle  a 
nest  for  herself  where  she  may  lay  her  young : 
Thy  altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my 
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God.  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  Thy  house, 
O  Lord  :  they  shall  praise  Thee  for  ever  and  ever. 
.  .  .  For  better  is  one  day  in  Thy  courts  above 
thousands.  I  have  chosen  to  be  an  abject  in  the 
house  of  my  God,  rather  than  to  dwell  in  the 
tabernacles  of  sinneis."  And  more  blessed  yet 
are  we,  my  brethren,  who  worship  at  a  shrine 
still  nearer  to  heaven.  "  Great  shall  be  the  glory 
of  this  last  house  more  than  of  the  first,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  and  in  this  place  1  will  give  peace, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  And  so  the  angels  sang 
of  glory  and  peace  when  God's  Son  came,  clothed 
with  love  divine,  which  holds  Him  captive  still 
— love's  prisoner  and  sacrifice.  Here  is  the  Real 
Presence ;  hidden  beneath  the  mystic  sacramen 
tal  veil  is  the  very  Christ  who  lives  and  loves, 
and  is  our  Lord  and  our  God.  Him  we  adore, 
Him  we  praise  ;  to  Him  we  lift  our  voices,  to 
Him  we  bend  the  knee,  to  Him  we  bow  the  head, 
to  Him  we  come,  like  the  kings  of  old,  bearing 
gifts,  gold  and  frankincense  arid  myrrh.  He  in 
deed  was  born  in  a  stable,  but  He  was  also  trans 
figured  on  the  mount ;  He  was  nailed  to  the 
cross,  but  he  also  rode  in  triumph  amidst  the 
waving  of  palm-branches  and  the  singing  of  ho- 
sannas.  The  stable  is  become  a  basilica,  and  the 
cross  the  highest  ensign  under  which  men  can 
meet  and  embrace.  "  Let  us  build  here  three 
tabernacles,"  exclaimed  St.  Peter  when  he  beheld 
the  resplendent  countenance  of  his  Divine  Mas 
ter  in  heavenly  converse  with  Moses  and  Elias  f 
and  the  Church,  following  the  inspiration  of  the 
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Prince  of  the  Apostles  and  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  love,  is  ever  eager  to  build  temples  to  Him 
who,  when  He  walked  the  earth,  had  not  where 
on  to  lay  His  head.  And  you,  my  brethren,  are 
come  to-day,  under  the  guidance  of  the  shepherd 
of  your  souls,  to  take  your  place  among  the  count 
less  believers,  of  every  age  and  every  country,  who 
have  left  imperishable  monuments  of  their  faith 
and  love,  to  speak  when  they  were  dead,  and 
point  the  silent  finger  to  heaven.  This  is  your 
day  of  gladness,  this  is  the  day  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  to  fill  your  hearts  with  joy  and  exulta 
tion.  Here  is  the  patriarch  of  the  West,  who, 
of  all  the  faithful  band  who  in  the  morning  of 
life  went  forth  with  him  to  scatter  the  good  seed, 
alone  remains,  and,  like  a  happy  autumn  field, 
sees  his  rich  harvest  reaped  and  bound  in  gold 
en  sheaves,  and  gathered  to  his  crown ;  here  are 
venerable  prelates  come  from  afar  ;  here  is  the 
throng  of  faithful  priests ;  here  is  the  crowd  of 
believers ;  the  organ  utters  praise,  the  cloud  of 
incense  rises,  and  all  hearts  are  bowed  in  thanks 
giving  for  this  day.  And  I,  too,  come,  as  a  son 
who  returns  to  his  father's  house,  bearing  dutiful 
tribute  of  reverence  and  love,  and  the  sweet  fra 
grance  of  bygone  days. 


VIII. 

THE  VIRGIN  MOTHER. 

THE  Christian  religion  is  a  body  of  facts  and 
a  system  of  doctrines,  and  hence  it  is  both 
historical  and  dogmatic.  Its  central  idea  is  the 
Incarnation,  and  its  supreme  fact  is  the  manifes 
tation  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  Son  of  Man  also. 
The  essence  of  Christianity  is  found  in  the  Per 
son  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  wot  only  founded  the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  but  He 
brought  into  the  world  a  new  principle  of  life, 
which  is  Himself.  He  is  for  ever  the  ideal 
man,  and  this  ideal  is  made  possible  to  others 
only  in  so  far  as  they  participate  in  the  life  of 
God's  Son.  He  has  given  us  the  secret  and  the 
method  of  the  perfect  way,  and  in  Him  alone  can 
we  find  the  strength  to  walk  therein  securely  to 
the  end.  He  is  the  Life,  and  the  Life  is  the  light 
of  men,  and  to  those  who  receive  Him  He  gives 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.  He  who  be 
lieves  in  Him  has  life  everlasting  ;  his  faith  is  to 
him  an  exhaustless  fountain  of  immortal  life.  He 
is  come  into  the  world  that  men  may  have  a  fuller 
and  more  abounding  life.  His  commandments 
are  life  and  His  ways  are  peace.  Death  is  not  an 
obstacle;  for  He  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
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above  death  and  beyond  the  grave.  "  Now  this 
is  eternal  life :  that  they  know  Thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent." 
Hence  Christianity  is  not,  at  least  primarily,  spe 
culative  ;  it  is  not  a  philosophy.  God  has  not  been 
pleased  to  save  the  world  by  dialectics.  It  is  a 
principle  of  life,  having  a  concrete  and  historical 
existence,  insinuating  itself  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men,  enlightening  and  purifying  them, 
and  so  unfolding  itself  in  higher  and  holier  modes 
of  living  and  propagating  itself  on  every  side. 
The  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  sacramental  sys 
tem,  the  hierarchical  organization,  the  dogmatic 
creed,  the  ascetic  discipline,  are  but  the  different 
forms  through  which  this  principle  of  the  divine 
life  works  upon  the  souls  of  men  to  purify  them 
and  prepare  them  for  the  Beatific  Vision.  To 
consider  any  Christian  doctrine  or  practice  sepa 
rately  from  its  organism  would  be  as  misleading 
and  unsatisfactory  as  to  attempt  to  form  a  theory 
of  the  earth  without  bearing  in  mind  its  relations 
to  the  solar  and  sidereal  systems.  As  in  nature 
nothing  exists  of  itself  or  for  itself,  so  in  the  reli 
gion  of  Christ  there  is  perfect  and  harmonious  in 
terdependence  of  doctrines  and  disciplines.  The 
childish  and  ridiculous  physics  of  the  ancients 
is  familiar  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to 
such  subjects.  They  did  not  observe  nature  to 
discover  what  really  is  and  happens ;  but  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  vain  reasonings  upon  ab 
stract  notions  and  theories  as  to  what  nature  is  or 
does,  and  as  a  consequence  they  vanished  in  their 
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own  empty  thoughts.  Arguments  based  upon 
theories  of  Christianity  have  led  to  conclusions 
equally  absurd.  The  chaos  of  religious  opinion 
and  belief  among  the  sects  is  the  direct  and  fatal 
consequence  of  this  proceeding.  Christianity  is 
not  a  theory  ;  it  is  a  secular  and  world-wide  fact, 
with  a  definite  and  far-reaching  history.  Its  in 
fluence  is  felt  in  all  the  great  conflicts  and  strug 
gles  of  mankind  for  now  nearly  two  thousand 
years;  it  has  undergone  the  severest  trials,  has 
kindled  the  noblest  enthusiasm,  has  awakened  the 
bitterest  hate,  has  taken  part  in  the  most  furious 
controversies,  and  has  withstood  assaults  from 
within  and  from  without.  It  has  maintained  it 
self  against  corruption,  ignorance,  and  lawlessness. 
It  has  preserved  its  organization  intact  in  spite  of 
kings  and  parliaments  and  national  jealousies.  In 
the  face  of  philosophers  and  heresiarchs  it  has, 
without  faltering  for  a  moment,  affirmed  its  right 
to  teach  in  the  name  of  God,  and  has  built  upon 
the  central  fact  of  the  personal  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  Jesus  Christ  the  most  com 
plete  and  faultless  dogmatic  system. 

To  make  the  individual  the  measure  of  Chris 
tian  truth  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  make  him  the 
measure  of  the  laws  of  nature.  No  one  believes 
that  the  laws  of  nature  or  the  facts  of  history  are 
what  any  man  may  choose  to  think  them  to  be. 
The  most  extreme  idealist  admits  that  for  all  prac 
tical  purposes  the  objectivity  of  the  external  world 
must  be  assumed.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  to 
apply  a  purely  subjective  test  to  an  historical 
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religion  is  absurd.  The  Christian  religion  is  not 
what  each  man  thinks  it  to  be.  It  has  an  exist 
ence  of  its  own,  and  is  what  the  facts  of  its  his 
tory  prove  it  to  be.  The  central  fact  in  this  his 
tory  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  manifestation 
in  the  world  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  Son  of  man 
also. 

The  power  and  wisdom  of  God  are  shown  forth 
in  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  His  infinite  love 
is  revealed  in  the  redemption  of  man.  And  thus 
the  problem  of  religion  and  that  of  human  life  re 
ceive  their  final  solution.  Christianity  is  the  ab 
solute  religion,  which  whosoever  refuses  to  ac 
cept  is  driven  fatally  to  atheism  or  to  pantheism. 
A  theory  of  the  universe  which  would  make  any 
other  religion  possible  is  not  even  conceivable. 

Again,  the  fact  of  Christianity  is  before  and 
above  its  documents.  Its  significance  and  teach 
ings  are  to  be  sought  in  its  history,  of  which  the 
Written  Word  is  but  a  small  part.  It  is  itself  its 
only  sufficient  witness.  By  the  union  of  a  Divine 
Person  with  human  nature  man  has  been  brought 
into  a  new  and  mysterious  relationship  with  God; 
and  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
supernatural  creation  which  flows  from  the  Blood 
of  Christ  a  new  and  mystic  source  of  truth  and 
sanctity  is  opened  to  the  human  race. 

As  Christ  is  a  historical  and  Divine  Person,  His 
Church  is  a  historical  and  divine  fact.  The  per 
son  of  Christ  determines  the  value  of  the  apos 
tolic  ministry,  of  the  sacramental  system,  and  of 
the  inspired  Scriptures 
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By  bearing  these  principles  in  mind  we  shall 
easily  perceive  the  position  which  is  assigned  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus, 
in  the  divine  economy  tor  the  salvation  of  man. 
Mary  mediates  between  the  divine  and  the  human 
natures;  she  is  the  channel  through  which  they 
flow  to  form  the  personal  union  ;  she  is  the  only 
human  witness  to  the  Incarnation.  Her  fate  is  for 
evermore  associated  with  the  person  and  life  of 
her  Divine  Son.  Since  He  is  the  God-Man,  she  is 
the  Mother  of  the  God-Man  ;  since  He  is  the  high 
est,  the  holiest,  the  purest  being  who  has  ever  ap 
peared  on  earth,  she  is  the  Mother  of  this  majesty, 
and  holiness,  and  purity. 

Mary  is  the  most  beloved  Daughter  of  the  Eter 
nal  Father,  the  most  dear  Mother  of  the  Eternal 
Son,  the  immaculate  and  virginal  Spouse  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit.  She  stands  apart  from  her  whole 
race,  and  her  position  is  her  own  for  evermore  on 
earth  and  in  heaven  ;  and  its  inviolable  strength 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  assailed  except 
through  her  Son.  To  think  of  Mary  as  only  a 
good  woman  implies  a  doubt  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ ;  and  to  think  of  Christ  as  only  a  great  and 
wise  philosopher  implies  a  doubt  of  the  goodness 
of  Mary.  They  are  united  in  God,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  put  them  asunder. 

To  mere  reason  the  Incarnation  is  an  unfathom 
able  mystery,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
should  have  been  the  central  point  of  dispute  in 
all  the  early  conflicts  of  the  Church  with  heresy. 
Already  in  the  second  century  St.  Irenaeus  affirmed 
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that  heresies  universally  begin  or  end  with  the 
denial  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Word  in 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

In  the  Arian  controversy  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  was  the  subject  in  dispute ;  and  in  the  Apol- 
linarian  and  Monophysite  heresies  His  manhood 
was  called  in  question  ;  while  Nestorius  denied 
the  unity  of  person  in  Christ.  To  defend  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  against  all  these  here 
sies  the  Church  could  discover  no  more  certain 
and  effectual  means  than  to  declare  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  to  be  the  Mother  of  God.  The  di 
vine  maternity  of  Mary  witnesses  both  to  the  God 
head  and  the  manhood  of  Christ,  and  to  His  per 
sonal  unity.  In  the  sixteenth  century  heresy  took 
an  opposite  course.  The  true  doctrine  of  the  In 
carnation  was  maintained,  but  the  position  and 
office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  denied.  The 
event,  however,  has  again  shown  that  they  only 
who  honor  and  love  Mary  can  think  rightly  of 
Jesus.  Protestants  shrank  from  calling  Mary  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  the  force  of  logic  has  driven 
them  in  large  numbers  to  deny  that  Christ  is 
God  ;  and  even  in  the  more  orthodox  sects  there 
is  no  longer  found  an  explicit  and  definite  belief 
in  the  Incarnation.  The  Catholic  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  has  grown  from  the  contempla 
tion  of  the  supreme  and  central  fact  of  Christian 
ity  ;  the  Protestant  notion  concerning  her  has 
been  formed  from  texts  or  omissions  of  Scripture. 

Catholics  can  never  conceive  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  contained  in  Bible-texts,  by  which  it 
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cannot  be  even  adequately  described.  The 
liinest  psalm  in  praise  of  Mary  could  not  say  any 
thing  greater  of  her  than  that  she  is  the  Mother 
of  Jesus.  Had  our  Divine  Lord  Himself  spoken 
of  her  with  all  the  poetic  depth  and  beauty  which 
breathes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  His  words 
would  have  been  feeble  compared  with  the  ineffa 
ble  dignity  which  he  conferred  upon  her  by  be 
coming  her  Son.  Protestants  go  peering  through 
the  Bible  to  pick  out  texts  that  will  throw  some 
slight  upon  Mary,  and  their  eyes  are  blind  to 
that  lowly  beauty  and  immaculate  purity  which 
drew  an  angel  from  heaven  to  declare  her  worth 
and  dignity.  "Hail!  full  of  grace,"  said  the  an 
gelic  messenger,  whom  the  light  of  heaven  has 
not  made  unmindful  of  this  fair  child  of  God 
and  man.  "  The  Lord  is  with  thee."  And  shall 
we  not  deem  it  the  sweetest  privilege  to  walk 
close  by  the  side  of  this  fair  Mother,  that  so,  if  it 
may  be,  some  shadow  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
may  refresh  our  weary  souls  ? 

What  need  is  there  of  texts  ?  Has  not  St. 
Elizabeth  proclaimed  her  the  most  blessed  of  wo 
men,  freighted  with  the  peace  and  the  joy  of  the 
world  ?  Has  not  her  own  lowly  spirit,  in  the  ec 
stasy  of  a  delight  which  no  other  mother  has  ever 
known,  forestalled  the  voice  of  mankind,  to  an 
nounce  that  all  generations  shall  call  her  Blessed  ? 
Has  not  He  who  is  mighty  done  great  things  to 
her? 

The  fact  is  above  all  praise.  "  Mary,  the  Mo 
ther  of  Jesus,"  is  a  sweeter  and  tenderer  speech 
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than  all  the  eulogies  of  her  devoutest  servants, 
who  none  the  less  have  drawn  their  inspiration 
from  the  purest  and  holiest  love.  "  Thou  and 
Thy  mother,"  says  St.  Ephrem,  "  alone  are  wholly 
pure.  No  spot  in  Thee,  O  Lord  ;  in  her  no  stain." 
"  She  was  alone,"  says  St.  Ambrose,  "  and  wrought 
the  world's  salvation."  "The  unsullied  shell," 
St.  Proclus  calls  her,  "  which  contains  the  pearl 
of  price";  "the  sacred  shrine  of  sinlessness." 
"  Above  the  angelic  orders  art  thou,"  says  St.  So- 
phronius.  "  Him  hast  Thou  borne, "says  St.  Pet*-** 
Chrysologus,  "  who  bears  the  world."  "Hail! 
throne  of  God,"  exclaims  St.  Germain,  "  house  of 
glory,  propitiatory  altar  of  the  world."  "  For  the 
whole  human  race,"  says  St.  Irenaeus,  "  Mary  is 
the  cause  of  salvation."  "We  salute  thee,"  ex 
claimed  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  in  presence  of 
the  fathers  of  Ephesus— "  we  salute  thee,  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  treasure  of  the  world,  inextin 
guishable  lamp,  crown  of  virginity,  sceptre  and 
stay  of  the  true  faith." 

And  to  her  the  world-worn  Dante  kneels, 
crowning  his  immortal  song  with  her  sweet 
name : 

"  O  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son, 
Created  beings  all  in  lowliness 
Surpassing,  as  in  height  above  them  all  ; 
Term  by  the  eternal  counsel  pre-ordained  ; 
Ennobler  of  thy  nature,  so  advanced 
In  thee  that  its  great  Maker  did  not  scorn 
To  make  Himself  His  own  creation  ; 
For  in  thy  womb  rekindling  shone  the  love 
Revealed  whose  genial  influence  makes  now 
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This  flower  to  germin  in  eternal  peace ; 
Here  thou  to  us  of  charity  and  love 
Art,  as  the  noonday  torch  ;  and  art,  beneath 
To  mortal  men,  of  hope  a  living  spring." 

True  thoughts  of  Mary  are  poetic  thoughts. 
They  o-nly  who  have  not  known  her  think  coldly 
and  tamely  of  her.  To  the  pure  and  humble  of 
heart  all  things  fair  and  lovely  in  nature  are  her 
symbols.  She  is  Queen  of  Heaven  and  of  Earth, 
Star  of  the  sea,  Lily  of  the  vale,  Rose  without 
thorn.  She  is  fair  as  the  dawn,  tender  as  love, 
pure  as  a  maiden's  thoughts. 

"  '  Now  raise  thy  view,'  " 

said  St.  Bernard  to  the  all-earnest  poet  of  our  holy 
faith— 

"  '  Now  raise  thy  view 
Unto  the  visage  most  resembling  Christ; 
For  in  her  splendor  only  shalt  thou  win 
The  power  to  look  on  Him.'     Forthwith  I  saw 
Such  floods  of  gladness  on  her  visage  showered 
From  holy  spirits  winging  that  profound, 
That  whatsoever  I  had  yet  beheld 
Had  not  so  much  suspended  me  with  wonder 
Or  shown  me  such  similitude  of  God  ; 
And  He  who  had  to  her  descended,  once, 
On  earth,  now  hail'd  in  heaven,  and  on  poised  wing 
"  Ave  Maria,  Gratia  Plena  "  sang  : 
To  whose  sweet  anthem  all  the  blissful  court 
From  all  parts  answering,  rang,  that  holier  joy 
Brooded  the  deep  serene." 

And  Milton,  too,  though  he  thought  not  of  the 
Blessed  Mary,  was  yet  inspired  by  a  sentiment 
which  devotion  to  her  has  created  when  he  sang : 
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"  So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liv'ried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt." 

What  heights  of  joy  and  gladness  break  open 
above  this  lowly  Virgin,  of  whom  all  we  know  is 
that  she  was  meek,  and  humble,  and  pure,  and  the 
Mother  of  Jesus  !  She  treads  again  the  walks  of 
Paradise ;  beneath  her  foot  the  serpent  harmless 
lies;  her  head  is  bathed  in  zephyrs  fanned  by  an 
gels'  wings.  To  her  belong  all  things  pure  and 
bright.  The  month  of  May  is  Mary's  month. 
For  her  the  flowers  bloom,  for  her  the  children 
sing,  and  the  birds  are  glad,  and  the  skipping 
flocks.  And  through  the  livelong  year,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  o'er  hill  and  dale,  sweet  bells  pro 
long  the  sound  of  Mary's  name. 

The  mystic  charm  that  like  a  heavenly  atmos 
phere  enwraps  all  Catholic  lands  is  nature's  tri 
bute  to  God's  Mother.  O  fairest  Virgin !  why 
should  dry,  mechanic  controversy,  with  its  cold 
hands  and  narrow  thoughts,  lay  hold  on  thee? 
May  we  not  praise  the  moon  without  stopping  to 
say  her  light  is  borrowed?  The  devout  spirit  is 
not  critical,  and  he  who  worships  is  blest  and 
does  not  care  to  analyze  his  sentiments.  Love  is 
the  eternal  mystery,  which  may  be  felt  but  never 
can  be  known  by  man. 

"  Love,"  says  Bossuet,  "  is  the  cause  of  all  that 
we  believe.  This  word  persuades  me  more  than 
all  the  books.  God  has  so  loved  the  world !  Is  it 
hard  to  believe  that  God  loves  and  that  goodness 
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gives  itself?  "  "  We  have  believed  the  love/'  says 
St.  John,  "  which  God  has  for  us. "  God  has  loved  : 
all  is  said.  Henceforth  no  mystery  to  me  shall 
seem  incredible.  And  the  sweet  Virgin  Mother 
bears  the  Fruit  of  God's  love  to  men.  He  is  on 
her  bosom  in  the  stable ;  He  is  in  her  arms  when 
the  kings  adore  Him ;  He  nestles  close  to  her 
heart  in  the  flight  to  Egypt.  With  her  He  dwells 
at  Nazareth,  hidden  in  God.  O  Mother !  said  I 
not  that  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine  ?  And 
yet  athwart  thy  pathway,  radiant  with  the  light  of 
heaven  lay  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  piercing  thy 
soul  like  a  sword.  Thou  art  worthy  to  suffer  most, 
for  thy  love  is  greatest ;  and  those  lips  which  first 
adoring  touched  the  infant  Saviour's  brow  must 
press  His  cold  and  pallid  form  with  agony  equal 
led  only  by  thy  love.  Thou  hast  borne  Him  in 
thy  heart ;  thou  hast  followed  Him  from  Bethle 
hem  to  the  cross  on  Calvary.  He  is  doubly  thine 
—by  the  holiest  love  and  the  divinest  sorrow. 
Henceforth  for  ever  His  adorers  must  be  thy 
servants. 

Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  glo 
ries  of  Mary  are  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  and  that 
we  acknowledge  her  to  be  the  first  of  creatures, 
only  that  we  may  confess  Him  as  our  sole  creator? 
The  fundamental  rule  of  the  honor  which  we  pay 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  to  all  saints  is  that  it 
is  referred  to  God  and  our  own  salvation.  We 
praise  God  in  those  whose  lives  have  shown  forth 
His  mercy  and  holiness,  and  thereby  profess  that 
we  esteem  nothing  so  much  as  His  love  and  ser- 
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vice.  All  worship  is  derived  from  God,  and  is  re 
flected  back  to  Him  from  all  objects  which  are 
good,  or  beautiful,  or  true.  We  honor  only  those 
whose  example  it  is  right  to  imitate.  Whatever 
is  the  object  of  our  worship,  says  St.  Augustine, 
ought  to  be  the  model  of  our  lives;  and  the 
Church  teaches  us  to  pray  for  the  grace  to  imi 
tate  what  we  honor.  "  The  festivals  of  martyrs," 
says  St.  Augustine  again,  "are  exhortations  to 
martyrdom." 

And  only  those  celebrate  the  praises  of  virgins 
who  believe  that  chastity  is  a  virtue  worthy  of 
angels.  To  take  delight  in  great  and  noble  men 
and  women  is  one  of  our  best  and  most  universal 
instincts.  The  youth  who  hopes  to  be  an  orator 
can  never  hear  enough  of  Demosthenes;  and  he 
who  feels  the  poet's  diviner  mind  will  find  in  the 
little  that  is  known  of  Shakspere's  personal  his 
tory  a  charm  and  mystery  which  will  haunt  him 
his  lifelong.  The  fascination  of  biography  is  a 
literary  commonplace.  A  great  character,  by  real 
izing  our  dreams,  gives  a  new  zest  to  life  and  adds 
the  charm  of  poesy  to  the  solid  worth  of  fact.  A 
nation  which  has  had  no  great  men  has  led  no 
great  life  ;  and  a  religion  which  has  no  saints  is 
self-condemned.  It  is  born  of  criticism  and  of 
controversy,  not  of  inspiration  and  of  faith.  What 
is  the  Bible  but  the  praise  of  God  in  His  saints  ? 
Leaders  of  men,  great  kings,  warriors,  prophets, 
priests,  are  they  all.  And  the  New  Testament  is 
chiefly  the  biography  of  God's  Son,  with  touches 
here  and  there  revealing  the  meek  face  of  His  im- 
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maculate  Mother,  the  bowed  head  of  sweet  St. 
Magdalen,  Peter's  eager  faith,  and  the  deeper 
love  of  John.  And  St.  Paul  to-day  stands  forth 
from  the  inspired  page,  clear  and  certain,  as  once 
he  stood  on  Mars'  Hill,  against  the  Grecian  sky, 
sowing  God's  word.  Shall  Christ's  saints  die  with 
those  who  heard  His  voice  ?  Shall  they  die  when 
the  ages  of  martyrs  are  gone?  Dots  He  not  work 
even  until  now  ?  Is  He  not  the  God  of  the  liv 
ing  ?  Does  He  not  abide  until  the  centuries  fail  ? 
Ah  !  men  condemn  us  for  honoring  the  saints;  and 
Christ  will  condemn  us  because  we  have  not  known 
them.  Would  to  God  our  saint- worship  were  not 
dilettanteism  !  We  speak  their  panegyrics  and 
light  candles  before  their  shrines ;  but  they  were 
not  children  of  this  world.  We  are  wiser  in  our 
generation  than  they.  We  believe  in  time  and 
the  things  we  see  ;  but  their  hearts'  desire  was  in 
eternity  with  the  invisible  God.  To  them  what 
appears  was  shadowy ;  the  unseen  alone  was  sub 
stance.  They  believed ;  we  make  believe.  A 
more  real  faith  would  spring  from  a  truer  love. 
The  measure  of  their  glory  is  full.  We  cannot 
add  to  it,  we  cannot  take  from  it ;  and  the  honor 
which  we  pay  them,  if  it  help  not  ourselves  to  a 
higher  and  more  Godlike  life,  is  empty  and  without 
meaning.  Yet  is  it  not  altogether  vain  to  be  able 
to  recognize  that  holiness  is  the  best,  that  the 
most  perfect  saint  is  the  highest  man;  for  it  is  a 
gain,  and  some  beginning  of  progress,  to  have  a 
right  ideal.  Most  strange  is  it  that  devotion  to 
the  saints  of  Christ  should  be  thought  to  be  con- 
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trary  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Those  who  aim  at 
wealth  take  delight  in  the  lives  of  millionaires; 
fine  ladies  are  deep  in  whatever  concerns  the 
queens  of  fashion ;  the  soldier  will  wear}'  you 
with  the  battles  of  his  great  captains.  They 
drink  in  the  spirit  of  what  they  love  by  study 
ing  the  history  of  its  chief  representatives. 

Now,  Christ's  spirit  is  not  the  world's  spirit  ; 
His  ideals  are  not  the  world's.  To  be  poor,  to  be 
meek,  to  be  humble,  to  be  pure,  is  not  what  the 
world  asks  of  its  heroes ;  and  hence  the  children 
of  this  world  do  not  find  the  lives  of  the  saints 
beautiful.  The  Blessed  Lord  Himself,  were  He 
to  walk  the  earth  again,  they  would  not  know,  as 
their  fathers  knew  Him  not.  If  we  but  rightly 
ponder  it  there  is  no  more  certain  proof  of  the 
anti-Christian  spirit  of  the  religious  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century  than  its  attitude  towards 
the  heroes  of  Christianity.  And  this  has  not  es 
caped  even  Mr.  Froude.  After  stating  that  all  that 
Protestants  have  been  able  to  do  with  the  lives  of 
the  saints  is  to  call  them  lies  and  point  a  shallow 
moral  on  the  credulity  of  Catholics,  he  continues: 
"  An  atheist  could  not  wish  us  to  say  more.  If 
we  can  really  believe  that  the  Christian  Church 
was  made  over  in  its  very  cradle  to  lies  and  to  the 
father  of  lies,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his 
keeping,  so  to  say,  till  yesterday,  he  will  not  much 
trouble  himself  with  any  faith  which,  after  such  an 
admission,  we  may  profess  to  entertain.  For  as  this 
spirit  began  in  the  first  age  in  which  the  Church 
began  to  have  a  history,  so  it  continued  so  long  as 
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the  Church  as  an  integral  body  retained  its  vi 
tality,  and  only  died  out  in  the  degeneracy  which 
preceded  and  which  brought  on  the  Reformation. 
For  fourteen  hundred  years  these  stories  held  their 
place  and  rang  on  from  age  to  age,  from  century 
to  century.  As  the  new  faith  widened  its  boun 
daries,  and  numbered  ever  more  and  more  great 
names  of  men  and  women  who  had  fought  and 
died  for  it,  so  long  their  histories,  living  in  the 
hearts  of  those  for  whom  they  labored,  laid  hold 
of  them  and  filled  them ;  and  the  devout  imagina 
tion,  possessed  with  what  was  often  no- more  than 
the  rumor  of  a  name,  bodied  it  out  into  life,  and 
form,  and  reality."  In  turning  with  contempt 
from  the  example  of  the  saints  Protestantism  lost 
the  standard  of  Christian  perfection.  "  Wouldst 
thou  be  perfect,"  said  our  Saviour  to  the  young 
man  who  sought  His  counsel,  "  go,  sell  what  thou 
hast,  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  follow 
me."  And  to  follow  Him  means  to  walk  humbly, 
meekly,  chastely,  without  offence  in  all  things  ;  and 
it  is  for  this  that  the  saints  have  striven.  They 
have  renounced  the  world,  they  have  crucified 
the  flesh  ;  they  are  lowly,  they  are  tender-heart 
ed,  they  are  merciful,  they  are  patient,  tolerant 
of  injury,  and  slow  to  think  evil.  They  deem  not 
poverty  a  hardship,  nor  obedience  a  slavery,  nor 
chastity  an  intolerable  yoke.  To  forego  the  plea 
sures  of  the  world  is  to  miss  what  lures  the  soul 
but  leaves  it  hungry  still.  They  believe  in  God 
and  the  better  life.  They  have  forsaken  all  things, 
and  in  return  have  found  peace.  We  may  not  be 
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able  to  follow  them,  but  at  least  we  ought  to  see, 
if  we  believe  in  Christ,  that  theirs  is  the  better 
part.  And  yet  the  Protestant  view  is  that  the  life 
of  a  saint  is  ridiculous.  Why  ?  Because  he  is 
wise  who  makes  money,  who  lives  comfortably, 
who  knows  that  hunger  and  thirst  are  real,  even 
though  God  and  the  soul  be  mythical.  Take  no 
thought  of  all  these  things,  said  Christ,  intending 
thereby  to  turn  the  hearts  of  His  disciples  pri 
marily  and  absolutely  towards  God  and  His  hea 
venly  kingdom  ;  and  yet  even  we  Catholics  have 
come  to  set  up  a  defence  of  Christ  on  the  ground 
that  those  who  believe  in  Him  have  built  railroads 
and  comfortable  houses.  Think  ye  that  the  Son 
of  Man,  when  He  comes  again,  shall  find  faith  on 
earth  ? 

The  pope  himself  has  never  excited  so  much 
real  or  feigned  horror  among  Protestants  as  Ca 
tholic  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Even  the 
calm  and  reasonable  Hallam  held  it  to  be  an  open 
question  whether  this  devotion,  which  he  calls  the 
superstition  of  the  dark  ages,  was  not  mere  inju 
rious  to  public  morals  and  the  welfare  of  society 
than  the  entire  absence  of  all  religion  would  have 
been.  Later  in  life,  it  is  true,  he  half-repented  of 
this  scepticism  and  made  a  feeble  apology  ;  but 
he  has  left  unaltered  in  the  text  the  passages  in 
which  he  expressed  his  early  belief.  Upon  what 
does  he  found  his  opinion  ?  Chiefly  upon  anec 
dotes  found  in  the  writings  of  some  popular  au 
thors  of  the  middle  ages,  telling  how  great  cri 
minals,  who  in  the  midst  of  their  evil  deeds  still 
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retained  a  kind  of  veneration  for  the  Blessed  Vir 
gin,  were  finally  saved  from  some  imminent  dan 
ger  and  converted  by  her  miraculous  interposition. 
Such  stories  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  le 
gends  of  Mary,  and  the  most  that  can  be  fairly 
said  of  them  is  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
kind  of -pious  legend  may  not  be  specially  liable 
to  misinterpretation  by  the  depraved  and  super 
stitious.  But  so  is  the  example  of  the  penitent 
thief;  so  are  the  examples  of  all  who,  after  a  life 
of  sin,  seem  to  receive  the  grace  of  thorough  and 
true  conversion.  Assuredly  these  stories  were 
never  related  with  a  view  to  quiet  men  in  their 
evil  deeds ;  the  aim  of  their  authors  was  to  hold 
out  to  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  despair  a 
hope  of  God's  mercy  through  the  intercession  of 
the  immaculate  and  loving  Mother  of  Him  who 
died  for  all. 

I  certainly  believe,  and  I  think  all  intelligent 
Catholics  have  always  believed,  that  a  man  who 
settles  himself  in  a  perverse  and  wicked  life,  trust 
ing  to  some  pious  practice  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  or  any  saint,  or  to  kind  acts  done  to  the 
poor,  or  to  any  other  device,  will  find  that  this 
has  only  added  to  his  deep  damnation.  To  use 
good  deeds  as  hypnotics  to  compose  us  in  our  sin 
is  a  superstition  worthy  of  idiots  or  of  demons. 
If  there  are  Catholics  who  are  so  senseless  or  so 
depraved  they  are  unknown  to  me.  In  any  event, 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  most  certainly 
no  tendency  to  foster  such  a  moral  habit.  She  is 
presented  to  us  by  the  Church  as  the  ideal  of  pu- 
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rity  and  sinlessness ;  and  to  love  and  honor  her 
is  to  love  and  honor  all  virtue.  "  Carnal  minds 
will,"  as  Dr.  Newman  says,  "ever  create  a  carnal 
worship  tor  themselves ;  and  to  forbid  them  the 
service  of  the  saints  will  have  no  tendency  to  teach 
them  the  worship  of  God." 

Evil  minds  change  good  to  their  own  nature. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  pray  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
or  the  saints  to  be  guilty  of  the  superstition  of 
which  Hallam  speaks.  The  deist  or  the  Protestant 
may  form  for  himself  a  false  conscience  just  as 
easily,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  Catholic.  He  may 
persuade  himself,  for  instance,  that  if  he  is  not  a 
murderer,  or  an  adulterer,  or  a  thief  God  will  not 
be  rigorous  with  him  on  other  matters,  and  so 
deaden  his  sense  of  many  and  serious  transgres 
sions  by  keeping  in  mind  his  pharisaic  virtues. 
Or  the  Protestant  may  lay  to  heart  Luther's  ad 
vice  :  "  Sin  bravely,  but  believe  more  bravely 
still."  He  may  then  lead  the  most  disorderly  life 
and  feel  perfectly  safe  in  his  sin,  without  having 
to  trust  to  a  possible  miraculous  interference  in 
his  behalf.  It  is  not  necessary  and  it  is  not  plea 
sant  to  insist  upon  this.  I  have  taken  Hallam, 
because  he  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  examples 
of  the  kind  of  criticism  which  the  Church  re 
ceives  at  the  hands  of  Protestants.  He  honestly 
sought  to  maintain  the  character  and  dignity  of 
an  impartial  historian ;  he  was  not  a  partisan,  and 
he  was  superior  to  conscious  prejudice ;  but  he 
was  a  victim  of  the  wretched  and  narrow  spirit 
which  does  not  permit  Englishmen  to  be  reason- 
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able  when  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  question. 
The  whole  significance  of  the  Catholic  veneration 
for  the  Blessed  Virgin  he  finds  in  these  popular 
legends,  the  meaning  of  which  he  yet  fails  to 
catch.  Was  there  ever  a  shallower  criticism  or 
a  more  pitiful  failure  to  grasp  a  great  and  noble 
theme? 

To  take  the  most  obvious  view  of  the  subject, 
what  profound  influence  has  not  this  new  ideal 
of  womanhood  exercised  upon  the  character  and 
destiny  of  Christian  women,  and  consequently  of 
Christian  society  ! 

The  Amazon  was  the  perfect  woman  of  pagan 
ism  ;  and  to  this  type  the  famous  examples  of 
Greece  and  Rome  conform,  as  the  Spartan  mother 
and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  The  ideal  was 
masculine  rather  than  womanly,  and  so  far  false 
and  without  general  effectiveness.  Heroic  and 
active  courage  is  the  virtue  of  men  more  than 
of  women.  Woman  is  abler  to  suffer  and  man 
to  act;  and  hence  meekness,  patience,  humility, 
modesty,  faith,  and  love  are  the  virtues  which 
most  become  her,  as  courage,  truth,  and  candor 
are  the  complements  of  manliness.  Man  trusts 
more  to  knowledge,  woman  to  love.  He  is  greater 
by  the  mind,  she  by  the  heart.  He  is  the  type 
of  God's  creative  power  and  wisdom,  she  of  His 
all-enduring  love  and  mercy.  He,  by  nature,  is 
more  pagan,  she  more  Christian ;  and  St.  Am 
brose  teaches  that  her  fault  was  less  in  the  origi 
nal  fall,  as  her  bearing  was  beyond  dispute  the 
more  generous.  Hence  God  chose  a  woman  to 
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bear  t:>  man  the  Christ;  and  having  once  given 
Him  to  us  through  her,  says  Bossuet,  this  order 
remains  for  ever  and  for  all.  As  a  mother's  love 
brought  Christ  into  the  world,  so  they  who  love 
Him  are  taught  by  a  mother's  heart.  What  a 
noble  part  in  Christian  history  does  not  woman 
play,  from  the  pure  and  spotless  Mary  to  that 
other  one,  all  sin  defiled,  whose  burning  tears  of 
love  washed  her  guilt  awav! 

The  whole  lite  of  our  Blessed  Lord  is  attend 
ed  by  the  ministries  of  holy  women.  Their  love 
holds  them  true  in  His  hour  of  agony,  when  men 
had  fled  away  and  God  Himself  had  seemed  to 
forsake  His  Son;  and  that  same  love  reveals  Him 
first  to  woman's  eyes  in  His  risen  and  immortal 
life.  In  that  awful  struggle  in  which  for  centu 
ries  it  was  contended  whether  love  and  faith  or 
force  and  knowledge  are  the  stronger,  women 
crowded  the  bloody  arena  and  bore  fearless  and 
triumphant  the  martyr's  palm  ;  and  in  the  final 
victory,  when  the  cross  was  advanced  high  up 
above  all  earthly  dignities,  St.  Helena  led  the  way 
for  Constantine.  Could  anything  be  more  touch 
ing  or  beautiful  than  the  characters  of  St.  Agnes 
and  St.  Caecilia— so  pure,  so  innocent,  so  gentle, 
so  unconscious  in  their  invincible  strength?  Who 
has  ever  suffered  with  more  patient  and  enduring 
fortitude  than  St.  Blandina,  the  martyr  servant- 
girl  of  Lyons?  St.  Perpetua  was  torn  by  the 
horns  of  a  wild  bull,  and  her  last  movement  when 
she  had  been  thrown  upon  the  ground  was  to 
draw  together  her  dress— her  perfect  purity  tri- 
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urn phing  over  the  agony  of  the  most  frightful 
death.  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Basil,  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  owed 
the  depth  of  their  religious  faith  and  character  to 
the  example  and  teaching  of  holy  women.  And 
who  can  ever  forget  the  faithful  band  of  Roman 
matrons  who  gathered  about  St.  Jerome,  and 
whose  names  he  has  made  immortal?  Paula 
above  all,  who  to  a  fortitude  of  soul  worthy  of 
her  ^Emilian  blood  added  the  tenderest  and  sweet 
est  graces  of  Christian  character,  remains  for  ever 
the  perfect  type  of  a  true  and  noble  woman. 

In  giving  to  chastity  a  new  value  the  Church 
gave  to  woman  a  higher  power  and  a  new  mis 
sion.  Purity  of  mind  and  conduct  is  not  only  her 
crown  and  glory  ;  it  is  also  her  strength  and  sure 
defence.  Whatever  heightens  the  delicacy  of  the 
sacred  feeling  of  modesty  fortifies  morality  and 
surrounds  woman  with  a  sanctity  more  inviolable 
than  any  legal  enactments.  King  Arthur  made 
his  knights  lay  their  hands  in  his  and  swear 

"  To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 
Until  they  won  her  ;  for  indeed  I  knew 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 

It  is  impossible    to    believe    that  virginity  is  a 
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Godlike  virtue  without  at  once  thinking  more 
worthily  of  woman.  Sensuality  and  love,  though 
mysteriously  related,  are  contrary  as  religion  and 
superstition.  The  baser  passion  grows  upon  the 
grave  of  the  finer  virtue.  Woman,  like  religion, 
appeals  to  what  is  highest  in  man.  Her  power 
over  him  is  that  of  sentiment,  and  to  seek  to  place 
her  in  rivalry  with  him  in  the  rude  business  of 
life  is  an  aim  worthy  of  an  atheistic  and  material 
age. 

"  For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man, 

But  diverse;  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain  ;  his  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference." 

When  I  hear  a  woman  use  intellectual  argu 
ments  I  am  dismayed.  Her  best  reason,  as  it  is 
the  world's  best,  is  the  inspiration  of  a  pure  and 
believing  heart.  She  is  happiest  when  she  de 
votes  herself,  obedient  to  her  patient  and  unselfish 
nature,  to  some  loved  being  or  high  cause ;  and 
glory  itself,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  would  be  for 
her  only  a  splendid  mourning-suit  for  happiness 
denied. 

Our  Blessed  Lord  has  dwelt  with  most  empha 
sis  upon  virtues  which  are,  above  all,  womanly 
—  purit\r,  meekness,  obedience,  faith,  and  love. 
Blessed  are  the  clean  in  heart;  blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit ;  blessed  are  the  meek ;  blessed  are 
the  merciful.  And  when  He  speaks  of  courage 
and  strength  it  is  not  of  the  human  sort,  but  of 
that  which  comes  of  humble,  loving  trust  in  God. 
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"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  He  said. 
"  You  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  He 
does  not  exalt  intellect,  and  enterprise,  and  heroic 
daring,  but  gentleness,  and  lovingness,  and  sweet 
chastity.  The  strong  will  always  be  bold  and 
eager.  They  will  protect  themselves.  He  cloth 
ed  the  weak  in  heavenly  panoply  when  He  plac 
ed  purity  above  strength  and  humility  above 
pride.  Now,  of  this  true  womanly  phase  of 
Christianity  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  for  ever  the 
ideal.  Mother  and  Virgin,  she  is  the  model  of 
the  wedded  and  the  free ;  and,  like  all  best  things, 
she  is  near  to  the  level  of  our  common  nature. 
She  is  no  fine  lady ;  she  is  no  worldly  queen. 
The  peasant  mother  toiling  beneath  her  thatch 
ed  roof  knows  such  was  Mary's  lot. 

"  A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine  ; 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

She  makes  us  content  with  quiet  virtue,  with 
common  life  and  familiar  things.  They  are  the 
best,  and  they  are  near  to  all.  God's  Mother  sat 
by  her  spinning-wheel,  and  angels  watched  near 
her. 

Of  the  higher  life  of  perfect  purity  she  is  equal 
ly  the  model.  The  moment  virginity  is  preached 
as  a  virtue  women  will  be  found  to  embrace  it, 
all  the  more  gladly  because  it  is  possible  only 
through  self-denial.  And  woman,  without  father 
or  mother,  or  brother  or  sister,  loving  Christ  only, 
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and  the  children  whom  He  loved,  and  the  poor 
and  the  sick,  is  the  heavenliest  image  of  God's 
charity  and  tender  mercy  that  walks  the  earth. 
"  Whatsoever  ye  have  done  to  one  of  these,"  He 
said,  "ye  have  done  to  me."  And  nearly  always 
it  is  a  woman's  hand  that  ministers  to  Christ. 
How  poorly  inspired  was  Protestantism !  It 
knew  not  woman's  nature.  How  could  it  when 
it  mistook  human  nature?  Controversies,  argu- 
ings,  doubts,  schisms,  and  sects  give  no  joy  to 
woman.  She  yearns  for  a  certain  faith  to  lean 
upon,  and  a  great  and  holy  cause  to  which  she 
may  give  herself.  Protestantism  has  never  won 
her  heart. 

"There  is,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,  "as  I  conceive, 
no  fact  in  modern  history  more  deeply  to  be  de 
plored  than  that  the  Reformers,  who  in  matters 
of  doctrinal  innovations  were  often  so  timid, 
should  have  levelled  to  the  dust,  instead  of  at 
tempting  to  regenerate,  the  whole  conventual  sys 
tem  of  Catholicism."  This  great  revolution  was 
occasioned  by  the  sins  of  Catholics,  from  the  popes 
downward.  It  finnlly  settled  upon  Bible-texts,  be 
came  an  intellectual  process,  and  was  condemned 
to  the  sterility  which  characterizes  mere  theories, 
of  whatever  kind.  All  of  its  phases  are  stages  in 
the  disintegration  of  Christianity  which  is  taking 
place  outside  the  Catholic  Church,  one  of  which 
is  known  as  the  question  of  woman's  rights. 
The  aim  is  to  make  woman  as  strong  and  intel 
lectual  as  man,  and  the  result  must  be  to  make 
her  profane  and  vulgar.  For  her,  above  all,  the 
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question  of  right  lies  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty. 
In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  glory  of  the  woman  as  of  a  thing 
distinct  from  the  glory  of  the  man.  Their  endow 
ments  are  unlike ;  their  work  is  different ;  their 
provinces  are  separate.  If  she  ape  the  man  she 
will  lose  the  heart  of  love,  and  yet  not  gain  the 
commanding  mind.  The  women  who  speak  from 
our  public  platforms  are  so  sharp  and  unlovely 
because  they  are  displeased  with  themselves.  To 
live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  make  the  laws  is 
more  than  to  have  a  vote.  And  if  we  must  take 
a  gloomy  view,  I,  for  one,  agree  with  Madame  de 
Stael,  the  most  intellectual  of  women.  "  It  were 
far  better,"  she  says,  "  in  order  to  keep  something 
sacred  on  earth,  that  in  marriage  there  should  be 
one  slave  rather  than  two  free-thinkers." 

In  any  case,  whatever  increases  the  real  influ 
ence  of  woman  will  give  greater  power  to  religion 
and  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  I  believe  that 
she  will  extend  her  sway  only  by  walking  in  the 
pathway  which  has  been  opened  to  her  by  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  immaculate  Mother  remains  for 
ever  the  glory  and  the  ideal  of  all  women. 


IX. 

CATHOLIC  CHARITY.* 

WE  are  a  querulous  race,  ever  ready  to  make 
complaint,  skilled  in  fault  finding,  and  tak 
ing,  it  would  seem,  a  kind  of  delight  in  discon 
tent ;  and  the  fact  that  we  are  satisfied  neither 
with  ourselves  nor  with  others  serves,  doubtless, 
a  good  purpose.  The  spirit  of  discontent  drives 
us  to  act  when  but  for  it  we  should  lie  upon  the 
bed  of  indolence  while  the  blind  forces  of  nature 
buried  our  higher  faculties  beneath  the  weight  of 
matter.  That  we  are  unable  to  find  repose  even 
in  enjoyment  and  the  company  of  friends  is  a 
proof  of  God's  love  for  us.  He  will  have  us  rest 
less  until  we  seek  and  find  rest  in  Him.  Feverish 
activity,  however,  and  despondent  or  unloving 
fault-finding  come  of  disease,  and  hence,  as  com 
monly  found  in  the  world,  are  evil.  For  several 
years  now  the  air  is  filled  with  our  groanings 
and  objurgations.  Through  all  the  organs  that 
convey  public  opinion  to  us  we  catch  the  tones 
of  an  angry,  sullen  voice :  the  days  are  dark, 
morality  is  dying  out,  honesty  is  passing  away, 

*  Delivered  in  Peoria,  September,  1878,  for  the  benefit  of  the  plague-stricken 
people  of  Memphis,  and  when  the  depression  caused  by  the  financial  panic  of 
1873  had  not  y«t  passed  away. 
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the  government  is  corrupt,  public  spirit  is  los 
ing  force,  the  rich  are  without  a  heart  and  the 
poor  without  hope.  And  as  gloomy  thoughts 
bring  dark  forebodings,  there  are  prophets  of 
evil  in  the  land  who  foretell  still  greater  mis 
fortunes.  Is  it  not  wise,  in  such  a  mood,  to 
pause  and  ask  ourselves  whether  we  do  not  ex 
aggerate  our  troubles  and  sorrows?  Is  there 
not  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  and  has 
not  adversity  its  sweet  uses?  The  privations 
and  hardships  of  the  last  few  years  have  taught 
us  prudence  and  frugality  ;  the  government,  if 
we  consider  our  altered  circumstances,  is  proba 
bly  not  more  corrupt  than  in  times  past ;  and 
honesty  and  morality  are  not  about  to  disappear. 
In  a  society  like  ours  evil  is  clamorous  and  noisy, 
and  scandals  are  lifted  out  of  the  sewers  in  which 
they  belong,  and  held,  with  all  their  reeking  filth, 
before  the  public  gaze.  But  the  sin  that  is  un 
seen  is  not  therefore  less  evil  or  dangerous. 
The  rich  here  in  Arnica  are  not  heartless,  and 
the  poor  are  not  going  to  turn  communists.  Only 
the  blind  or  those  who  are  unfriendly  to  our  fee, 
institutions  can  believe  that  socialism  is  a  serious 
menace  to  our  future  prosperity.  De  Tocqueville 
pointed  out  long  ago  the  necessary  antagonism 
that  exists  between  democracy,  as  constituted  in 
the  United  States,  and  communism.  Both  are 
based  upon  the  idea  of  the  substantial  equality  of 
men  ;  but  democracy  strives  to  give  to  the  indi 
vidual  the  fullest  liberty  compatible  with  duty 
and  the  rights  of  others,  while  communism  sac- 
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rifices  individual  rights  to  an  omnipotent  state. 
If  a  man  who  predicts  can  be  wise  there  is  no 
great  risk  in  affirming  that  the  insane  social 
theories  which  are  the  morbid  product  of  the 
peculiar  condition  of  certain  European  centres 
will  be  rejected,  without  second  thought,  by  the 
common  sense  and  practical  mental  habits  of  the 
American  people.  If  we  will  but  look  with  our 
own  eyes  and  ^ee  things  as  they  are  there  is  little 
danger  of  our  becoming  the  victims  of  despon 
dency. 

What  more  hopeful  sign  could  there  be  than 
the  spectacle  which  this  country  presents  to  our 
view  at  the  present  moment?  Thirteen  years 
ago  what  seemed  to  be  an  impassable  abyss  sepa 
rated  the  North  from  the  South.  It  was  filled 
with  blood  ;  and  on  either  side  for  a  thousand 
miles  stood  armed  men,  resolved  to  win  or  die. 
Countless  mothers,  North  and  South,  still  bear  in 
their  hearts  ever-open  wounds,  bleeding  for  sons 
who  went  down  in  that  awful  sea  of  human  gore. 
In  innumerable  homes  the  vacant  chair  still  speaks 
of  him  who  went  forth  in  that  dark  and  angry  day 
and  never  returned.  The  sorrow  lives  and  in  our 
generation  will  not  die,  but  there  is  no  bitterness, 
there  is  no  hate.  Here  and  there  some  politician, 
hoping  to  gain  a  brief  authority,  appeals  to  these 
vulgar  passions.  But  his  motive  is  transparent. 
Even  he  feels  no  bitterness  and  nourishes  no  hate. 
And  now  for  several  weeks  the  very  winds  that 
blow  from  this  Southern  land  come  to  us  laden 
with  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  the  wailings  of 
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those  who  bemoan  their  children  and  will  not  be 
comforted  because  they  are  not.  Cities  and  towns 
are  desolate,  and  the  very  waysides  are  strewn 
with  the  dying,  whom  insatiate  Death  still  pur 
sues  as  they  seek  to  flee  their  cruel  fate.  But  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  a  scene  which  each  day  is  re 
newed  almost  beneath  our  eyes.  I  need  to  make 
no  appeal  to  your  feelings,  but  wish  merely  to 
call  your  attention  to  what  I  consider  a  most  aus 
picious  omen. 

The  first  cry  of  distress  from  the  South  has 
awakened  a  thrill  of  helpful  sympathy  throughout 
the  entire  North.  Their  calamity  is  that  of  the 
whole  country  ;  their  affliction  throws  over  the 
whole  land  a  gloom.  They  are  our  countrymen, 
our  brothers  ;  we  are  saddened  by  their  grief,  and 
henceforth  it  shall  be  an  infamy  for  any  man  to 
seek  to  sow  discord  among  brethren. 

In  the  mysterious  ways  of  God  this  great  sor 
row  may  find  its  justification  in  this  sublime  mani 
festation  of  love.  A  people  capable  of  rising  so 
nobly  above  all  meaner  passions  is  certainly  not 
lost  to  virtue  and  morality.  We  have,  beyond 
doubt,  our  faults  and  shortcomings;  in  weak  and 
mortal  man  great  liberty  is  inseparable  from  great 
evils ;  but  God  has  so  made  us  that  with  freedom 
and  faith  in  Him  we  can  endure  all  things. 

Benevolence  is  not  only  universally  admitted  to 
be  a  virtue,  but  it  is  of  all  others  the  virtue  which 
most  infallibly  wins  our  good-will.  Persevering 
and  successful  industry,  great  courage,  a  strong 
sense  of  justice,  true  piety,  often  expose  the;r 
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possessors  to  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  their  fellow- 
men.  But  benevolence  disarms  every  evil  pas 
sion.  The  man  who  is  merciful  and  kind,  whose 
hand  is  open  to  the  poor,  whose  heart  goes  out  in 
sympathy  to  all  who  suffer,  whose  dearest  and 
nearest  thoughts  are  busy  seeking  some  way  to 
make  the  wretched  happy — this  man,  the  friend 
of  men,  silences  envy,  and  the  universal  voice 
proclaims  his  worth  and  goodness.  He  may  be 
long  to  a  despised  race  or  an  unpopular  religion  ; 
this  is  forgotten,  and  we  recognize  in  him  only 
the  supremacy  of  virtue  and  the  transcendent 
beauty  of  a  loving  and  unselfish  nature.  Since 
benevolence  is  so  amiable  a  virtue — having,  like 
mercy,  a  double  blessing,  bringing  joy  to  its  pos 
sessor  and  help  and  happiness  to  his  fellows — we 
should  naturally  think  that  it  would  be  also  a 
common  virtue.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest,  and  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  its 
beauty  takes  a  more  celestial  hue.  It  is  a  great 
element  in  human  happiness,  and  we  all,  however 
different  in  other  respects,  are  alike  in  this,  that 
we  necessarily  seek  our  own  happiness ;  and 
hence  one  who  should  forget  the  history  of  man 
kind,  and  think  only  of  the  nature  of  this  virtue, 
would  be  led  to  infer  that  men  would,  even  from 
selfish  motives,  be  kind  to  one  another,  and  that 
benevolence  would  be  the  very  atmosphere  in 
which  the  race  had  lived. 

But  no  view  of  human  life  could  be  more  un 
founded  when  we  come  to  consider  the  facts  of 
our  history.  Everywhere  man  is  the  enemy  of 
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man.  No  beast  of  prey  has  so  devoured  its  own 
species  as  man.  From  the  lowest  savage  up  to 
the  highest  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  one 
law  is  everywhere  observable,  arid  it  is  pitiless, 
blind,  and  unreasoning  as  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
weak,  the  poor,  and  the  ignorant  have  no  rights, 
because  there  is  no  mercy  and  no  charity.  The 
world  belongs  to  the  strong ;  the  human  race  lives 
for  the  few.  Warfare  is  the  chief  business  of  men  ; 
and  not  war  as  it  is  now  waged,  but  the  stern, 
bloodthirsty,  cruel  god  whose  only  battle-cry  is 
vce  victis — woe  to  the  conquered — butchering  his 
prisoners,  dragging  his  captives  into  slavery  and 
shame,  raging  with  torch  and  sword,  striking 
down  the  tender  and  the  innocent,  as  though 
maddened  by  some  fell  purpose  of  hell  for  the 
universal  slaughter  and  destruction  of  the  world. 
The  hero,  the  saint  even,  is  the  war-captain,  the 
mighty  destroyer  of  men.  Achilles  and  Hector 
are  the  ideals  of  manhood  as  created  by  the  most 
polished  of  pagan  peoples ;  and  what  are  they  but 
great  bullies  full  of  animal  courage  and  blood 
thirsty  revenge?  At  the  barriers  of  the  Grecian 
fleet,  when  the  battle  hung  in  doubt,  Hector, 
calling  on  his  warriors  with  defiant  shout,  uplift 
ed  a  huge  stone,  such  as  no  two  men,  mightiest 
of  a  land,  could  heave,  and  hurled  it  against  the 
close-jointed,  solid  gates,  burst  the  hinges,  shiver 
ed  all  their  planks,  and  leaped  into  the  breach, 
gloomy  as  night  in  aspect,  but  in  arms  all  daz 
zling.  And  when  at  length  the  Trojan  hero  falls 
beneath  Achilles'  spear  how  brutally  he  exults 
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over  his  prostrate  foe !  He  binds  his  dead  body 
to  his  chariot,  and  raising  aloft  his  arms,  distill 
ing  blood,  smites  his  steeds,  and  in  the  sight  of 
Priam,  with  the  fury  of  hell,  drags  dishonored 
Hector  around  the  walls  of  Troy.  Ulysses,  the 
wise  and  good,  who  had  drunk  delight  of  bat 
tle  on  the  windy  plains  of  Troy,  lands,  in  his 
wanderings,  on  the  Thracian  coasts,  and,  find 
ing  a  city,  proceeds  without  a  thought  to  sack 
it  and  butcher  its  inhabitants. 

Nor  are  these  the  ideals  of  poets  only.     They 
are  approved   and    accepted  by   philosophers  as 
well.     Plato  congratulates  the  Athenians  for  hav 
ing   shown    beyond    all    other   Greeks,   in   their 
relations   with    Persia,  a  heartfelt  hatred  of  for 
eigners  ;   and   he,  the  noblest  and   most  spiritual 
mind    of  paganism,    would  have  introduced  into 
his  ideal  republic  community  of  women  and  in 
fanticide,  while  he  held  that  contempt  for  slaves 
is  the  mark  of  a. gentleman.     Aristotle,  the  most 
comprehensive  of  Greek  philosophers,  elaborated 
a  theory  of  slavery,  in  which  he   maintains    that 
it  is  indispensable  to  every  rightly-ordered  state, 
and  that  there  can   be  no  wrong  in  it,  since  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  fit  only  for  servitude, 
and  nature,  which  furnishes  us  with  domestic  ani 
mals,  provides  us  with  slaves.     And  in  his  system 
the  rights  of  the  master  are  as  absolute  as  those  of 
the  artisan  over  his  tools.     To  this  fate  Aristotle, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  nature  itself,  condemns  the  whole 
human  race,  with  the  comparatively  insignificant 
exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  states. 
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In  Rome  similar  views  prevailed,  and  were 
made  harsher  by  the  sterner  character  of  its  peo 
ple.  In  that  vast  and  teeming  centre  of  human 
ity  there  was  not,  when  Christ  was  born,  a  sin 
gle  asylum  for  the  relief  of  human  wretchedness. 
There  was  no  pity,  no  mercy,  no  charity  there. 
Seneca,  in  making  mention  of  its  population  of 
beggars,  says,  "  We  give  unwillingly  to  such  peo 
ple  "  ;  and  Quintilian  asks  how  it  is  possible  not  to 
repel  the  poor.  Virgil,  in  the  beautiful  passage 
where  he  describes  the  happiness  of  the  wise 
man,  counts  as  one  of  his  virtues  indifference  to 
the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate,  and  Horace  pro 
claims  his  hatred  of  the  crowd  of  men. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  are  the  children  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  of  Christian  influences, 
to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  pagan  society.  To  do  this  we  should  be 
able  to  place  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  to  contemplate  the  abject  state  to 
which  mankind  had  been  brought — a  state  so  full 
of  misery  and  despair  that  nothing  short  of  the 
appearance  of  God  Himself  in  poverty  and  sor 
row  could  have  inspired  the  courage  even  to 
hope  for  a  brighter  future. 

As  we  descend  from  the  Greek  to  the  savage 
we  find  at  each  step  the  reign  of  hatred  and  vio 
lence.  The  stronger  tribes  prey  upon  the  weak 
er,  and  turn  to  hunt  the  beasts  of  the  forest  only 
when  the  human  animal  has  been  killed  or  driven 
away.  Captives  are  put  to  death,  or  live  as  slaves 
and  instruments  of  debauch.  In  the  languages 
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of  some  of  these  tribes  no  word  is  found  to  ex 
press  the  idea  of  love.  The  Hottentots,  travel 
lers  tell  us,  seem  to  have  not  the  faintest  senti 
ment  of  human  sympathy  ;  and  the  Kaffirs  have 
no  feeling  of  love  even  in  marriage.  There  i.rc 
writers  who  maintain  that  when  the  present  tei- 
ritory  of  the  United  States  was  first  discovered 
by  Europeans  the  aboriginal  population  was  not 
greater  than  at  present.  Why  was  this  vast  and 
fertile  continent  almost  uninhabited?  The  cru 
elty  of  man  made  it  fatal  to  human  life. 

Except  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  no 
people  has  ever  reached  a  higher  conception  of 
man  than  the  national  or  tribal.  In  Greece  and 
Rome  the  fellow- man  is  the  citizen.  All  others 
are  barbarians  and  slaves.  In  India  he  is  a  mem 
ber  of  a  caste,  and  to  hold  relations  with  others 
is  defilement.  Amongst  savages  he  is  one  of  a 
tribe,  and  all  others  are  natural  enemies.  Even 
the  Jews,  whose  laws  are  more  favorable  to  the 
poor  than  those  of  other  ancient  nations,  rose  to 
no  higher  conception  of  the  fellow-mart  than  the 
national.  Their  common  descent  was  ever  pres 
ent  to  their  minds,  and  to  have  claim  upon  their 
sympathy  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  child  of  Abra 
ham.  The  command  to  love  one's  neighbor  as 
one's  self  was  given,  it  is  true,  but  its  historical 
development  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord  :  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate 
thy  enemy  "  ;  and  the  gentile — that  is,  all  the  rest 
of  mankind — was  regarded  as  the  enemy  both  of 
Jewish  nationality  and  Jewish  religion. 
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Only  Christ  the  Saviour  is  able  to  create  the 
synthesis  of  the  neighbor  and  the  enemy.  He 
is  the  God-Man,  and  in  Him  extremes  meet  and 
are  transformed — love  and  hate,  purity  and  sin, 
faith  and  knowledge,  spirit  and  matter.  In  His 
presence  the  divisions  and  antagonisms  that  em 
bitter  and  poison  life  die  away.  He  is  not  the 
Saviour  of  the  Jew  or  the  gentile,  of  the  Greek 
or  the  barbarian,  of  the  freeman  or  the  slave,  but 
of  man  simply.  The  love  and  mercy  which  bowed 
the  heavens  and  brought  Him  down  was  wide 
and  deep  as  humanity.  In  heaven  is  the  Father 
of  all,  and  on  earth  all  men  are  brothers.  This, 
indeed,  is  divine  truth  ;  but  to  teach  high  doc 
trines  and  pure  morality  is  little,  if  the  power  to 
make  them  a  part  of  human  life  be  wanting. 
What  is  this  power,  this  soul  of  truth,  that  makes 
it  living,  this  grace  of  Christ  that  is  to  recreate 
the  heart  of  man  ? 

It  is  His  love.  He  is  God's  love  for  man,  en 
twining  itself  around  and  through  all  the  fibres  of 
his  being  so  closely  that  henceforth  for  ever  He 
who  is  God  is  also  man.  Love  alone  is  the  price 
of  love;  and  as  Christ  brings  nothing  but  infinite 
love,  He  asks  for  nothing  but  love.  They  who 
come  to  Him  must  love  him  more  than  father  or 
mother  or  friends,  or  home  or  country,  or  riches 
or  pleasure,  or  fame  or  power  or  life.  They  must 
hold  it  a  privilege  to  take  up  His  yoke,  to  bear 
His  cross,  to  suffer  hunger,  cold,  poverty,  shame, 
and  death  for  Him.  As  things  the  most  beauti 
ful  and  pleasant  lose  all  their  charm  and  seem  to 
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mock  us  when  the  one  we  loved  is  dead,  so  must 
the  world  be  as  the  dust  beneath  their  feet  to 
those  who  love  Jesus  Christ  That  He  should 
have  demanded  such  love  is  most  strange,  and, 
were  it  not  divine  wisdom,  would  have  been  in 
finite  folly.  That  He  should  have  received  it  is 
of  all  miracles  the  most  overwhelming  and  in 
controvertible.  Above  all  men  Christ  has  been, 
is,  and  for  ever  must  be  loved.  How  marvellous 
is  it  not  that  those  who  in  our  day  have  under 
taken  to  disprove  His  divinity  should  have  ended 
by  worshipping  His  humanity!  To  draw  near 
to  Him  even  in  thought  is  to  feel  the  unwonted 
fire  of  a  new  love.  For  eighteen  hundred  years 
what  countless  souls — the  purest,  the  sweetest, 
the  most  loving— have  lived  only  for  Him  and  in 
His  presence,  offering  up  to  Him  father  and  mo 
ther,  and  home  and  country,  and  every  fair  illu 
sion  that  gives  charm  to  life  !  How  many  in  life 
long  self-immolation  have  found  that  with  this 
love  agony  itself  rmy  become  sweet  and  peace 
ful  as  the  joy  of  heaven  !  LiVs  a  mother's  love, 
like  the  highest  Iov3  of  friends,  this  love  of  Christ 
attains  to  the  sublimity  of  folly  and  performs 
deeds  in  the  presence  of  which  mere  reason  stul 
tifies  itself.  In  vain  the  worldling  sneers  and  is 
incredulous.  The  fair  daughter  who  is  growing 
by  his  side  to  crown  his  days  with  gladness  and 
beauty  will  open  his  eyes  with  the  spear  that 
pierced  the  heart  of  Jesus.  Entreaties,  tears, 
threats,  and  grievous  anger  will  be  powerless. 
In  some  silent  cloister,  under  some  coarse  garb, 
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she  will  renounce  wealth  and  pleasure  and  lib 
erty,  that  she  may  live  hidden  with  Christ  in 
God.  The  love  of  Jesus  is  not  a  fancy,  not  a 
dream.  If  the  solid  earth  is  real,  it  is  real.  The 
mother  may  forget  her  child,  the  lover  his  well- 
beloved,  but  the  children  of  men  will  never  cease 
to  be  drawn  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  He 
asked  for  this  love;  it  is,  I  may  say,  the  only 
thing  for  which  He  asks,  for  in  it  all  else  is  con 
tained.  He  foresaw  that  it  would  be  given  to 
Him  ;  that  it  would  burn  through  the  long  night 
of  ages,  through  ice-begirt  mountains  and  the 
chilled  waste  of  waters  of  the  all  embracing  ocean  ; 
that  in  every  country  and  in  all  future  time  the 
most  generous  and  loving  natures  would  turn  to 
Him  as  the  eye  seeks  the  light.  That  he  should 
have  asked  this  love  is  most  strange ;  that  He 
should  have  received  it  is  divine — the  central  and 
all-important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
for  now  well-nigh  two  thousand  years. 

What  will  the  Son  of  Man  do  with  this  love? 
Into  what  channel  will  He  turn  the  highest  and 
purest  devotion  of  which  human  nature  is  capa 
ble?  He  will  have  us  love  Him,  doubtless,  be 
cause  He  is  the  best,  the  worthiest  object  of  our 
love;  but  to  what  practical  test  and  use  will  He 
put  the  exalted  and  boundless  devotion  of  His  fol 
lowers?  He  will  take  our  hearts  and  give  them 
to  all  who  suffer  and  are  weary  and  heavy-laden. 
The  sinner,  the  beggar,  the  leper,  the  slave,  are 
the  brothers  of  Jesus,  and  whatsoever  we  do  for 
them  is  proof  of  our  love  for  Him.  His  works 
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are  deeds  of  mercy,  done  in  behalf  of  the  blind, 
the  dumb,  the  halt,  or  to  console  a  weeping  mo 
ther,  or  to  give  joy  to  the  hearts  of  sisters  who 
mourn  beside  a  brother's  grave. 

To  the  messengers  of  John,  who  asked  whether 
He  was  the  Christ,  he  made  answer  that  He 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  To  them  no 
one  had  ever  preached.  Eloquence  was  for  citi 
zens  and  the  lovers  of  philosophy  ;  but  no  one 
spoke  to  God's  people,  who  suffer  and  toil,  and 
are  ignorant  and  sorely  pressed.  "  Blessed  are 
the  poor,"  said  Christ,  and  His  words  have  cre 
ated  a  new  life  for  the  human  race.  Poverty  had 
been  a  curse ;  henceforth  it  may  become  a  bless 
ing.  If  we  hope  to  have  part  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  we  must  feed  the  hungry,  give  drink  to 
the  thirsty,  clothe  the  naked,  ransom  the  captive, 
and  visit  the  sick.  Wherever  a  human  being  is 
in  suffering  and  in  want,  there  is  Christ  to  be 
served  and  to  be  loved ;  and  the  more  we  love 
Him  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  that  the  na 
ture  which  He  honored  can  never  sink  so  low  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  our  sympathy.  Here  is  the 
religion  of  which  the  prophets  had  dreamed,  for 
which  the  fathers  had  sighed  ;  the  worship  of  God, 
founded  in  purity  of  heart  and  the  love  of  man ;  a 
spiritual  and  Catholic  faith,  without  idol,  without 
country  ;  the  religion  of  the  human  race  and  for 
ever. 

When  the  Heart  of  Jesus  beat  against  the  heart 
of  humanity  the  infinite  was  revealed : 
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"  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with 

might  ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,    that,  trembling,   passed  in  music  out  of 

sight." 

A  divine  sympathy  with  human  suffering  and 
misery  was  born.  For  a  time  it  almost  seemed  as 
though  the  love  of  Christ  would  change  the  fixed 
laws  of  social  existence.  There  were  no  poor  and 
no  rich  ;  but  they  who  believed  had  but  one  heart 
and  a  common  property.  St.  Paul,  whose  fervid 
genius  and  irrepressible  energy  made  him  a  natu 
ral  combatant,  became  an  alms-gatherer  and  tra 
velled  the  world  to  plead  for  the  poor.  The 
wretched  slave  fleeing  from  his  master  found  a 
warmer  welcome  than  if  he  had  been  a  king.  He 
pressed  him  to  his  heart,  and  told  him  of  the  love 
which  had  bowed  the  heavens  and  sunk  to  the 
low  infamy  of  the  cross,  that  no  man  might  longer 
doubt  that  God's  mercy  is  above  all  His  works. 
He  sent  him  back  to  Philemon  with  the  writing : 
"  Receive  Onesimus,  now  no  longer  a  slave,  but 
a  most  dear  brother." 

Through  humanity  there  ran  a  mighty  current 
of  love,  turned  back  from  the  sensual  to  the  spirit 
ual,  from  self  to  others — from  man  rich,  or  beau- 
tiful,  "or  great  to  man  simply  as  the  child  of  God, 
the  brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  His  blood  re 
deemed.  The  Blessed  Saviour,  meek  and  hum 
ble,  takes  a  tone  of  divine  indignation  when  He 
rebukes  the  heartlessness  of  a  hypocritical  race 
who,  in  the  name  of  formalisms,  trampled  upon 
the  sinful  and  the  poor.  The  apostles,  too,  catch 
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this  holy  accent:  "  Has  not  God  chosen  the  poor 
of  this  world,  rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  the  king 
dom  which  He  has  promised  to  those  that  love 
Him  ?  But  ye  have  despised  the  poor.  Do  not 
rich  men  oppress  you  and  drag  you  before  the 
judgment-seat?  Do  they  not  blaspheme  the  sa 
cred  name  by  which  ye  are  called  ?  " 

When  St.  Lawrence  was  commanded  to  deliver 
up  the  treasures  of  the  Church  he  came  with  the 
beggars  of  the  city,  saying  :  "  These  are  the  jew 
els  and  precious  stones  for  which  you  ask."  St. 
Ambrose,  who  stood  at  his  cathedral  door  and 
forbade  Theodosius  to  enter  until  he  had  repent 
ed  of  his  cruelty  to  the  people,  declared  that  the 
goods  of  the  Church  belonged  to  the  poor. 

Poverty  is  the  wedded  bride  of  Christ,  and  the 
poor  are  His  children.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  the  devotion  of  the  Church  to  the  people 
which  gave  to  her  worldly  power. 

"  The  friendship  of  the  poor,"  said  St.  Ber 
nard,  "makes  kings  our  friends,  but  the  love  of 
poverty  makes  us  kings." 

Man  is  sacred.  In  each  sufferer,  in  each  poor 
despairing  sinner,  the  Christ  is,  the  crucified,  ap 
pealing  to  all  who  have  hearts  ;  and  thus  is  con 
stituted  the  free  service  of  humanity,  in  which 
the  race  takes  the  place  of  the  family  for  innu 
merable  men  and  women  who  give  their  lives 
to  the  care  of  the  ignorant,  the  weak,  the  af 
flicted,  and  the  friendless. 

There  are  in  our  day  innumerable  persons  who 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  incalculable  services 
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which  the  Christian  religion  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  but  who  think  that  its  aid  is 
now  no  longer  needed.  Ties  of  nature  and  inte 
rest,  they  say,  bind  man  to  man,  and  the  spirit  of 
charity  grows  with  the  progress  of  culture  and 
education.  As  men  become  more  enlightened 
they  become  more  merciful,  and  universal  educa 
tion  will  create  universal  good- will.  Culture,  by 
bringing  out  into  full  and  conscious  life  all  the  en 
dowments  of  man,  will  develop  the  perfect  Hu 
manity,  which  is  so  beautiful  that  it  will  compel 
worship,  and  so  the  final  and  absolute  religion 
will  come  into  existence.  This  is  the  ideal,  this 
the  end,  to  which  the  race  is  tending ;  and  Chris 
tianity,  which  was  once  a  stepping-stone,  is  now 
but  a  fragment  that  blocks  the  way. 

What  truth  there  may  be  in  notions  of  this  kind 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discern.  The  character  of  an 
individual  or  a  people,  as  of  an  age,  is  in  part,  no 
doubt,  the  result  of  culture  and  education,  and  it 
is  the  tendency  of  civilization  to  make  men  sen 
sitive  of  suffering,  whether  in  themselves  or  in 
others.  But  we  may  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
pain,  and  yet  feel  no  love  for  the  poor  or  desire 
to  help  them.  In  fact,  the  sensitiveness  peculiar 
to  the  highly-wrought,  nervous  organizations  of 
refined  and  cultivated  people  tends  to  create 
rather  a  selfish  and  heartless  type  of  character. 
Culture,  like  wealth,  raises  a  wall  between  the  so- 
called  privileged  classes  and  the  poor,  through 
which  currents  of  sympathy  pass  with  difficulty, 
if  at  all.  To  cultivate  the  mind  is  to  isolate  one's 
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self  from  the  crowd  of  even  intelligent  people. 
The  finest  scholar,  if  he  do  not  love  Jesus  Christ, 
is  farthest  removed  from  love  of  the  masses  of 
men.  He  neither  loves  them  nor  wants  their  love. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  nature  was  generous,  and 
who,  in  craving  for  an  object  of  worship,  had,  like 
Comte,  put  humanity  in  the  place  of  God,  died 
saddened  almost  to  despair  by  the  feeling  that  the 
people  are  too  low  and  brutish  to. inspire  hope 
of  a  better  future.  And  what  harsh,  unfeeling 
contempt  for  man  pervades  the  Reminiscences  of 
Carlyle!  Both  he  and  Mill,  who  knew  not  God 
and  His  Christ,  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  love 
man,  and  in  the  gloom  that  gathered  round  them 
they  sought  distraction  in  wild  lamentations  over 
the  phantoms  of  dead  women.  Renan,  who  be 
longs  to  a  different  school  of  unbelief,  is  sublime 
in  his  serene  contempt  for  the  crowd  of  men.  To 
the  fate  of  individuals  he  is  as  calmly  indifferent 
as  Nature  herself.  That  millions  are  ignorant  of 
the  truth  is,  he  thinks,  of  no  consequence,  provided 
it  is  seen  and  adored  by  the  aristocracy  of  intel 
lect.  He  does  not  like  the  ancient  regime,  because 
it  put  men  of  culture  to  inconvenience  ;  but  de 
mocracy  is  equally  distasteful  to  him,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  The  race  exists,  he  thinks,  that 
great  men  may  be  produced ;  and  the  common 
herd  is  not  worth  a  thought,  any  more  than  an 
animal,  which,  could  it  know  what  end  it  serves, 
ought  to  think  its  happiness  complete  when  it  is 
eaten  by  a  man  of  genius.  The  future,  he  says, 
is  not  bright;  but  must  we  not  think  that  truth 
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itself  is  sad,  and  that  the  most  awful  moment  in 
the  life  of  a  planet  is  that  in  which  science  finally 
succeeds  in  tearing  away  the  veil  which  hides 
from  man  the  unreality  of  all  his  hopes?  This 
pessimism,  however,  is  mild  when  compared  with 
the  teaching  of  Schopenhauer,  who  represents  still 
another  phase  of  infidel  thought.  All  contact 
with  men  is,  in  his  view,  defilement ;  and  a  phi 
losopher  should  dwell  like  a  Brahmin  among 
Sudras  and  Pariahs.  It  would  have  been  better, 
he  declares,  had  the  Cosmos  never  existed,  since 
it  is  worse  than  no  universe  at  all ;  and  the  best 
use  to  which  conscious  life  can  be  put  is  to  bring 
about  the  extinction  of  the  species  by  abstinence 
from  its  further  propagation. 

Strauss,  who  is  an  infidel  of  a  widely  different 
type,  assuming  that  Christianity  is  no  longer 
vital,  proclaims  the  new  revelation  in  the  fol 
lowing  imperative  style :  "  Ever  remember  that 
thou  art  human,  not  merely  a  natural  pro 
duction  ;  ever  remember  that  all  others  are 
human  also,  and,  with  all  individual  differences, 
the  same  as  thyself,  having  the  same  needs  and 
claims.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  mo 
rality. 

"  Ever  remember  that  thou,  and  everything 
thou  beholdest  within  and  around  thee,  all  that 
befalls  thee  and  others,  is  no  disjointed  fragment, 
no  wild  chaos  of  atoms  or  casualties,  but  that  it 
all  springs,  according  to  eternal  laws,  from  the  one 
primal  source  of  all  life,  all  reason,  and  all  good. 
This  is  the  essence  of  religion." 
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A  more  impotent  morality,  a  more  lifeless  re 
ligion,  could  not  well  be  imagined. 

In  spite  of  the  contrary  assertion  one  feels  that 
in  this  revelation  of  science  man  is  only  a  natu 
ral  product,  a  sarcoiclus,  peripatetic  fungus;  that 
there  are  no  other  than  natural  products;  that 
all  things  are  ground  out  and  reabsorbed  by  eter 
nal  laws,  blind,  mechanic,  and  Godless.  And  yet, 
in  the  fearful  -loneliness,  as  of  a  silenced  battle 
field,  of  modern  atheism,  Carlyle  can  hear  no 
voice  of  hope  except  in  Germany,  where,  in  fee 
ble,  stammering  and  inarticulate  efforts  at  speech, 
he  thinks  he  catches  sounds  that  promise  a  new 
revelation  of  the  Godlike.  Could  the  old  faith 
die,  with  it  would  perish  all  hope  of  a  divine  and 
life-giving  belief  for  mankind. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  to  show  how 
unreal  and  empty  is  the  religion  of  humanity  as 
taught  by  those  who  have  denied  Christ. 

The  creed  of  fraternity  is  based  upon  the  as 
sumption  that  men  in  general,  even  the  poor  and 
degraded,  are  in  themselves,  without  supposing 
them  to  stand  in  any  relation  with  God  and  a 
higher  life,  lovable  and  capable  of  inspiring  de 
votion.  But  this  sentimental  faith  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  contact  with  humanity. 

We  do  not  naturally  love  all  men,  for  we  can 
not  love  that  which  is  unlovely.  Human  love,  ex 
cept  it  spring  from  the  parental  instinct  or  bene 
fits  received,  has  but  one  cause — beauty,  whether 
of  mind,  or  soul,  or  bodv.  Physical  beauty,  the 
charm  of  which  is  felt  by  the  greatest  number,  is 
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rare,  and  its  power  is  comparatively  harmless  be 
cause  it  exists  only  in  transition.  Between  night 
and  day  it  vanishes.  Its  brightness,  like  inno 
cence,  is  dimmed  by  a  breath. 

"  A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower, 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour." 

The  degraded,  the  wretched,  the  old,  the  de 
formed,  have  not  this  dower,  and  hence  whenever 
human  society  has  been  left  free  to  form  itself, 
without  the  intervention  of  supernatural  beliefs 
and  motives,  men  have  felt  no  sympathy  with  the 
coarse  and  ignorant  crowd  ;  and  there  is  little  risk 
in  affirming  that  nothing  short  of  the  clearest 
revelation  and  a  divine  example,  imposing  the 
most  solemn  duties  and  creating  a  more  than  hu 
man  enthusiasm,  could  ever  induce  any  consider 
able  number  of  people  to  care  for  the  masses  of 
their  fellow-men.  There  are  few  persons  whom 
we  naturally  love  or  whose  love  we  care  to  have, 
and  these  are  not  paupers  and  criminals. 

It  will  be  found  in  general  that  they  who  wor 
ship  an  ideal  humanity  despise  the  human  race ; 
and  their  conduct  is  logical,  for  the  race  as  it  is 
cannot  be  made  an  object  of  worship.  What 
motive  can  a  mere  philanthropist  have  for  en 
thusiasm? 

Making  every  allowance  for  difference  of  tem 
perament,  no  reasonable  man,  taking  human  life 
as  complete  in  this  world,  can  look  upon  it  with 
any  great  satisfaction,  however  surrounded  or 
attended. 
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If  society  could  be  so  organized  that  every  one 
should  sit  around  his  own  fireside  in  peace  and 
plenty,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  cultivate  him 
self  and  others,  life  would  be  hardly  more  satis 
factory  than  at  present;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  human  existence,  if  this  world  is  all, 
with  enthusiasm,  because  we  are  chilled  by  the 
ever-present  shadow  of  death. 

We  may  perhaps  imagine  a  kind-hearted  man 
of  wealth  devoting  his  life  and  riches  to  gather 
ing  large  herds  of  cattle  of  the  gentlest  breeds, 
placing  them  in  rich  pastures  in  shady  woodlands 
through  which  fresh  waters  flow,  and  finding  his 
reward  in  contemplating  the  easy  existence  he  has 
procured  for  these  animals. 

Not  substantially  different  is  the  aim  of  those 
who,  looking  upon  man  as  only  the  highest  ani 
mal,  born  and  dying  in  this  world,  having  no  fu 
ture  as  he  had  no  past,  are  eager  in  every  way  to 
provide  for  this  animal  rich  pastures  by  shady 
streams,  furnishing  him  at  the  same  time  with  the 
means  of  cultivating  his  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
tastes. 

Why  should  we,  it  there  is  no  God  and  no 
Christ,  love  all  men?  Are  the  interests  of  all 
identical?  Are  we  brothers?  Are  we  even 
cousins?  Is  not  our  relationship  with  the  bat 
and  the  owl  as  real  as  the  tie  which  binds  us  to 
the  Calmuck  or  the  Hottentot?  Are  not  all  things 
the  product  of  the  same  blind  and  fatal  law? 
Does  Nature  teach  us  pity  ?  Is  it  not  her  unmis 
takable  lesson  that  the  world  exists  for  the  strong? 
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Does  she  not  with  iron  and  remorseless  grip  crush 
the  weak?  If  Nature  is  the  highest  why  should 
we  seek  to  place  ourselves  above  her?  If  she  is 
merciless  why  should  we  be  weakly  tender-heart 
ed?  Was  not  the  old  pagan  right  who  refused  to 
help  the  poor  because  he  thought  it  a  bootless  task 
to  seek  to  prolong  a  miserable  life  ? 

The  growth  of  society,  the  cosmic  philosophy 
teaches,  is  like  that  of  an  animal  or  a  plant,  and 
proceeds  according  to  fixed  and  necessary  laws. 
Benevolent  interferences  with  its  movement  can 
only  impede  the  real  progress  of  the  race.  The 
reformer  and  the  philanthropist  are  morbid  pro 
ducts,  not  less  hurtful  than  the  tyrant  and  the 
fanatic.  The  poor  and  the  weak  are  those  who 
violate  the  laws  of  nature.  Nature  eliminates 
them,  and  it  would  be  impious  and  unwise  to  at 
tempt  to  thwart  her  sacred  rule. 

The  plague  spreads  death  and  mourning 
through  the  South  because  the  people  have  neg 
lected  the  laws  of  health.  Nature  is  trying  to 
teach  them  wisdom,  but  probably  in  vain.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  North,  in  which  Nature  is  more 
truly  worshipped,  is  called  on  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  sins  of  these  Southerners. 

Why,  then,  let  us  ask  again,  if  there  is  no  God 
and  no  Christ,  should  we  love  all  men? 

With  the  ways,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  most  of 
them  we  have  no  sympathy.  Their  world  is  not 
our  world ;  their  thoughts  and  loves  are  not  ours. 

It  may  be  well  enough  to  exalt  the  people  in 
meaningless  phrase ;  to  declare  their  voice  the 
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voice  of  God,  and  their  will  the  highest  law  ;  but 
in  sober  truth  the  people  are  ignorant,  they  are 
coarse,  they  are  sensual — they  are  a  motley  crew. 

"  However  we  brave  it  out,  we  men  are  a  little  breed." 

And  though  we  be  related  through  Adam  or 
some  choice  specimen  of  the  quadrumana,  why 
should  this  make  us  love  one  another  when  we 
are  neither  beautiful  nor  lovely? 

•These  sentiments  spring  spontaneously  from  the 
principles  of  those  who,  having  no  faith  in  God 
or  His  Christ,  look  upon  men  as  they  are ;  and  in 
point  of  fact  these  sentiments  have  shaped  human 
conduct  wherever  it  has  been  deprived  of  the  aid 
of  supernatural  religion.  The  history  of  heath 
enism,  in  the  past  as  in  the  present,  is  marked 
by  contempt  for  man.  This  was  the  history  of 
Egypt,  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome ;  this  is  still  the 
history  of  Africa,  of  India,  and  of  China. 

If  in  Christian  nations,  after  long  struggles  and 
fierce  conflicts,  a  partially  different  order  of  social 
existence  has  been  brought  about,  we  owe  it  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  man. 

In  Him  is  the  highest  life,  human  and  divine, 
which  has  appeared  on  earth,  and  He  remains  for 
ever  the  purest  light  and  love  of  the  human  race. 
At  His  approach  a  new  world  springs  into  being. 
In  His  presence  man  is  transfigured.  The  hide- 
ousness  of  sin  and  deformity  is  forgotten,  and  the 
child  of  God,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  is  revealed, 
to  be  served,  to  be  loved.  "  Come  to  me,"  said 
He,  "  all  ye  who  labor  and  are  sorely  burdened, 
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and  I  will  give  you  refreshment."  And  His 
words  have  a  creative  power.  Throughout  the 
world,  for  all  future  time,  the  ministry  of  suffer 
ing  and  sorrow  exists.  "  Blessed  are  the  poor," 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  "  ;  and  henceforth  the  holiest  and 
noblest  hearts  give  themselves  to  the  service  01 
those  who  mourn  that  they  may  be  comforted. 

Still,  indeed,  there  is  sorrow  in  the  world  and 
suffering,  at  the  beginning  of  life  and  at  the  end ; 
and  our  pathway  across  the  earth  is  wet  with 
tears  and  blood.  For  countless  ages  the  race  has 
toiled  and  labored  and.  made  progress,  and  to 
day,  as  in  the  beginning,  poverty  and  sin  and 
death  are  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  men ; 
and  so  must  it  be  until  the  end.  From  the  earth 
ly  paradise  man  has  been  driven ;  the  gates  are 
barred ;  and  Satan  may  as  well  hope  to  re-enter 
heaven  as  we  to  re-create  the  home  which  sin  de 
stroyed.  But  God  has  not  left  us  without  hope : 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted."  Even  here  the  pure  of  heart  are  se 
cure  and  the  meek  and  humble  have  peace.  They 
who  have  known  Jesus  cannot  despair,  either 
of  themselves  or  of  mankind.  There  is  in  Him 
a  godlike  hopefulness  and  trustfulness,  and  who 
ever  draws  near  to  Him  has  confidence.  In  death 
there  is  life,  and  from  the  grave  immortal  resur 
rection.  He  that  believes  in  Him  has  life  ever 
lasting.  In  the  tomb  of  Christ  the  old  world  is 
buried;  from  it  issues  forth  the  new.  He  rises 
from  the  dead  to  rule  for  ever  with  imperial  and 
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godlike  sway.  Even  the  unbeliever  confesses  His 
power  and  the  unequalled  beauty  and  charm  of 
His  divine  life.  The  fulness  of  that  power  no  man 
can  ever  realize.  Had  He  done  nothing  but  give 
to  us  an  ideal  character  His  value  would  be  infi 
nite.  He  was  Himself  all  that  He  wished  His 
disciples  to  be;  and  His  reproduction  of  Him 
self  in  them  is  His  chief  aim,  as  His  success  in 
this  is  His  highest  glory.  He  presented  Himself 
to  men  as  the  greatest,  the  most  important  Being 
who  had  ever  appeared  on  earth — the  Son  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  and  equal  to  Him.  The  moral 
character  of  all  men  watf  to  be  tested,  and  their 
final  state  decided  by  the  conformity  of  their  lives 
with  His  own  ;  and  this  model  was  for  all,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  world  to  remain  unchanged.  He 
takes  up  a  position  apart — one  occupied  by  no 
other  man,  by  no  other  founder  of  religion.  In 
all  history  there  is  nothing  that  approaches  it  in 
sublimity  and  significance.  Omnia  in  omnibus 
Christns. 

The  authority  He  claims  is  not  greater  than  the 
force  wi*,h  which  He  moulds  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men.  He  has  inspired  a  love  from  which  has 
sprung  a  new  race,  the  re-creators  of  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  because  this  love  is  renewed  from  gene 
ration  to  generation  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
that  the  Christian  Church  is  indestructible. 

What  transformations  of  character  does  not  this 
love  effect?  Look  at  Peter,  as  Christ  found  him, 
rough,  ignorant,  and  impulsive,  and  then  behold 
him  when  the  love  of  the  Master  has  entered  his 
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soul.  How  subdued  and  chastened  when  the 
risen  Lord  says  to  him,  "  Feed  my  sheep  " !  With 
what  power  and  wisdom  does  he  not  stand  before 
the  multitude  on  the  day  of  Pentecost !  With 
what  completeness  of  character  does  he  not  ap 
pear  at  the  healing  of  the  man  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple!  How  tender  and  yet  how  heroic  when 
he  is  crucified,  head  to  earth  ! 

When  for  three  centuries  all  who  believed  in 
Christ  seemed  smitten  with  a  longing  for  death, 
asking  no  privilege  so  eagerly  as  martyrdom,  this 
same  love  urged  them.  "  Oh !  that  I  may  enjoy 
the  fury  of  the  beasts,"  cried  Ignatius,  turning  his 
wistful  thoughts  to  the  still  far-off  Coliseum. 
"  Oh  !  may  they  be  quick  to  tear  me,  to  crush 
me.  May  they  be  driven  to  devour  my  flesh, 
and  not  to  crouch  at  my  feet,  as  has  happened 
to  other  martyrs !  If  they  come  not  I  will  urge 
myself  upon  them.  Pardon  me  these  words,  my 
children  ;  I  know  what  is  good  for  me.  Now  only 
do  I  begin  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ,  desiring 
nothing  of  all  that  is  seen  on  earth,  that  I  may 
belong  to  Him  alone.  Come  fire  and  cross  and 
beasts,  breaking  of  bones  and  dividing  of  mem 
bers,  and  the  crushing  of  my  whole  body,  tantum 
ut  Christo  fruar — if  only  I  may  be  with  Christ." 
Ignatius  is  but  one  of  a  countless  multitude  to 
whom  the  love  of  Christ  is  all  in  all ;  more  than 
life,  stronger  than  death;  on  earth  the  best,  in 
heaven  the  highest.  And  to  love  Jesus  is  to  love 
the  poor,  the  forsaken,  those  whom  no  one  else 
will  love. 
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O  child  of  man,  born  to  sorrow,  come  and  fol 
low  through  the  ages  and  through  the  earth  this 
incarnate  love,  this  Bride  of  Christ.  There  is  no 
misery  so  low  but  she  will  stoop  to  it,  no  being 
so  fallen  but  she  will  have  power  to  lift  him  up. 
She  will  unloose  the  chains  of  the  slave  ;  she  will 
clothe  woman  with  chastity,  and  place  her  by 
the  side  of  man  to  crown  his  life  with  innocence 
and  peace;  the  child  she  will  press  to  her  vir 
ginal  mother's  heart,  filling  its  young  soul  with 
hopes  and  thoughts  of  heaven.  For  the  homeless 
she  will  build  homes,  and  asylums  for  sweet  re 
pentance  and  holy  meditation.  And  when  pesti 
lence,  which  \vealth  has  no  power  to  bribe  nor 
beauty  to  charm,  falls  on  the  land,  she  will  walk 
among  the  sick  and  the  dying,  encircled  with  light 

"  Such  as  the  artist  paints  o'er  the  brows  of  saints  and  apostles, 
Or  such  as  hangs  by  night  o'er  a  city  seen  at  a  distance." 

Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  the  attempt 
to  make  this  pure  and  merciful  religion  responsi 
ble  for  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  committed  in  the  midst  of 
Christian  populations.  God  Himself  has  not  seen 
fit  to  wholly  tame  the  savage  that  lurks  in  each 
human  breast;  and  during  the  long  course  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  the  Church,  in  her  efforts 
to  elevate  and  enlighten  the  barbarous  peoples  to- 
whom  love  had  drawn  her,  may  have  seemed 
at  times  to  lose  something  of  the  meekness  and 
sweet  reasonableness  of  Christ ;  but  a  deeper  vie\v 
will  show  that  she  has  been  and  is  a  never-fail- 
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ing  fount  of  equity,  forbearance,  and  charity,  and 
that  she  has  always  leaned,  even  in  fierce  and 
cruel  ages,  to  the  side  of  mercy. 

"  O  my  friends."  says  Carlyle,  "  when  we 
view  the  fair,  clustering  flowers  that  overwreathe, 
for  example,  the  marriage  bower  and  encircle 
man's  life  with  the  fragrance  and  hues  of  hea 
ven,  what  hand  will  not  smite  the  foul  plunderer 
that  grubs  them  up  by  the  roots,  and  with  grin 
ning,  grunting  satisfaction  shows  us  the  dung  they 
flourish  in?" 

And  may  we  not  with  equal  horror  turn  from 
those  who,  in  the  presence  of  Christ's  pure  and 
beneficent  religion,  can  think  only  of  persecu 
tions,  wars,  and  massacres  ?  These  are  the  deeds 
of  men  who  had  nothing  of  Christ  except  the 
name  of  Christian ;  and  as  sin  does  not  make  God 
evil,  scandals  do  not  corrupt  His  religion.  Love, 
not  hate  ;  peace,  not  strife ;  serviceableness,  not 
wrong-doing,  are  her  children  ;  and  they  scatter 
through  the  earth,  like  flowers, 

"  The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless." 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION, 

CHRISTIANITY  is  the  life  and  work  of 
V-/  Jesus  Christ.  He  fills  the  world.  The 
centuries  bear  His  name,  and  all  the  generations 
of  men  that  move  forward  and  upward  bow  to 
Him  as  they  pass  on  into  eternity.  He  over 
comes.  From  age  to  age  the  boundaries  of  His 
empire  are  enlarged.  Beyond  the  mountains  and 
the  rivers  and  the  seas  He  passes,  makes  His  own 
the  tongues  of  all  men,  and  wins  victory  with  the 
weapons  that  are  turned  against  Him.  He  reigns. 
His  throne  is  in  the  soul  of  man,  imperishable, 
built  upon  the  central  seat  of  power,  where  God 
Himself  is  known  and  loved.  The  intellect  will 
criticise,  the  heart  be  led  captive  by  the  senses, 
but  they  who  have  once  stood  face  to  face  with 
Jesus  are  His  for  evermore  or  are  self-condemn 
ed.  He  is  light  and  love  and  truth,  or  there  is 
no  light  and  love  and  truth.  "  And  I  am  with 
you,"  he  said,  ''until  the  ages  fail."  To  be,  for 
Him,  is  to  be  for  ever.  This  truth  all  Christians, 
I  suppose,-  agree  in  confessing.  Christ  is  not  an 
idea  but  a  historical  person,  and  His  religion  is 
not  a  theory  but  a  fact ;  not  a  doctrine,  primarily 
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at  least,  but  a  new  life,  manifesting  itself  in  time 
and  space  through  an  organism  of  its  own.  It  is 
not,  consequently,  what  each  man  thinks  it  to  be, 
but  it  is  what  the  facts  of  its  history  show  it  to 
be.  It  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise,  the 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  the  realization 
of  the  hope  which  was  the  life  of  Israel.  It  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  established  in  the  world 
and  in  the  hearts  of  men,  but  unworldly  and  su 
perhuman. 

Were  Christianity  merely  an  idea,  a  system  of 
doctrines,  seeking  control  of  the  will  through  the 
intellect,  its  fate  could  hardly  be  different  from 
that  of  other  philosophies.  The  vital  alone  can 
sway  the  living,  and  those  who  have  sought  to 
shift  the  groundwork  of  Christian  faith  from  its 
historical  basis  to  the  sphere  of  opinion,  thereby 
reducing  it  to  the  level  of  a  philosophy,  have  in 
variably  weakened  or  destroyed  its  influence. 

Facts,  of  course,  are  inseparable  from  ideas,  and 
in  the  religion  of  Christ  there  is  a  wealth  and 
depth  of  thought  which  gives  to  it  an  intellectual 
excellence  higher  than  that  of  all  philosophies ; 
but  its  doctrines  flow  from  its  history.  It  enters 
the  world  as  life  and  truth,  and  is  not  only  prior 
to  all  theories  concerning  its  nature  and  meaning, 
but  is  more  than  any  possible  theory.  Hence  cri 
ticism  cannot  destroy  it  any  more  than  it  can  de 
stroy  human  life  or  nature  itself,  because  it  has  an 
essence  and  efficacy  which  are  above  the  intellect 
and  elude  its  grasp. 

Christianity,  then,  is  a  historical  religion,  and  its 
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central  and  essential  fact  is  Jesus  Christ.  From 
Him,  and  through  Him,  and  around  Him  it  rises 
in  the  world,  grows,  organizes  itself,  takes  posses 
sion  of  the  earth,  and  endures  throughout  all  ages. 
It  is  a  misconception  when  we  speak  of  the  doc 
trines  of  Christ  as  though  they  were  separable 
from  Himself  and  His  work.  His  teachings  are 
part  of  His  life,  and  those  who  do  not  know  Him 
necessarily  mistake  His  doctrines. 

Natural  religion  exists  only  in  books  or 
thoughts  ;  but  the  religion  of  Christ  is  positive 
and  objective,  having  a  definite  organism  and  a 
connected  history.  Now,  this  organism  in  which 
Christ  abides  and  works  in  the  world,  and 
through  which  His  religion  becomes  historical, 
is  the  Church,  which,  consequently,  is  the  Chris 
tian  religion  in  its  objective  form.  This  is  the 
truth  which  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  develop 
and  enforce. 

The  life  of  Christ  has  been  traced  for  us  in  au 
thentic  records,  whether  or  not  inspired  it  does 
not  concern  us  here  to  make  inquiry.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  they  are  true  and  genuine, 
and  as  such  received  even  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  faith.  From  this  history  we  learn  that 
when  Christ  entered  upon  the  work  of  founding 
His  religion  He  called  about  Him  a  body  of  men, 
to  whom  He  gave  a  distinctive  name  and  a  corpo 
rate  mission.  A  man,  He  took  men  as  His  help 
ers  in  the  work  of  saving  mankind.  The  pri 
mary  agent  was  divine,  the  end  supernatural ;  but 
the  means  through  which  it  was  to  be  attained 
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were  adapted  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  man, 
and  corresponded  with  the  general  methods  of 
education.  As  man  is  social,  the  religion  of  Christ 
is  social;  as  society  rests  upon  authority  and  the 
duty  of  obedience,  there  is  authority  with  the 
duty  of  obedience  in  the  religion  of  Christ ;  as  the 
authority  of  society  is  vested  in  individuals,  indi 
viduals  in  the  religion  of  Christ  are  clothed  with 
His  authority  ;  as  teaching  is  the  universal  means 
of  education  in  natural  society,  teaching  is  a  pri 
mary  duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  as  the  bonds 
of  union  are  common  sentiments  expressed  in 
common  symbols  and  observances,  there  are  in 
the  religion  of  Christ  symbols  and  observances 
which  both  express  and  help  to  cause  peace  and 
love  among  those  who  believe  in  Him. 

In  the  society  of  the  apostles,  whom  he  chose  as 
helpers  and -co-workers,  Christ  spent  the  years  in 
which  He  founded  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They 
followed  Him  in  His  journeyings ;  they  heard  His 
discourses;  they  were  the  witnesses  of  His  mira 
cles;  and  to  them,  as  they  were  able  to  bear  the 
knowledge,  He  disclosed  more  and  more  fully  the 
mysteries  of  His  religion.  In  their  company  He 
went  about  doing  good,  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
healing  the  sick.  To  them  He  foretold  1 1  is  Pas- 
sion  and  death;  to  them  He  appealed  after  His 
resurrection  and  at.  intervals  during  fortv  clays, 
instructing  them  more  thoroughly  in  the  work  to 
which  He  had  called  them  ;  and  in  their  presence 
He  ascended  into  heaven,  as  He  gave  His  final 
and  supreme  command,  ''All  power  is  given  to 
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me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Going,  therefore, 
teach  ye  all  nations:  baptizing-  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and  behold  I 
am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation 
of  the  world."  And  they  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  first  of  all  chose  Matthias  to  take  the  place  of 
Judas  in  the  apostolic  body  and  ministry,  and  then 
remained  together,  in  obedience  to  the  words  of 
Christ,  until  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
were  "  endued  with  power  from  on  high,"  when 
Peter,  standing  with  the  eleven,  preached  to  the 
multitude  of  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  the  Saviour.  And  about  three  thousand 
souls  received  his  words  and  were  baptized  in  that 
day,  and  continued  "  persevering  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostles,  and  in  communion  of  the  breaking 
of  bread,  and  in  prayer."  This  is  the  brief  sum 
mary  of  the  establishment  and  first  beginning  of 
increase  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Let  us  dwell 
for  a  moment  upon  its  significance.  There  is  here 
no  philosophic  system,  no  theory  of  religion,  but 
a  Divine  Being  bringing  to  men  redemption  from 
sin  and  clothing  them  with  a  new  life.  The  Sa 
viour  appeals  as  little  as  possible  to  the  critical 
faculty.  He  asks  men  to  believe  rather  than  to 
understand,  and  assumes  that  only  those  who  lead 
the  higher  life  can  perceive  the  truth  of  God. 
When  learned  men  seek  to  enter  into  argument 
with  Him  or  propose  difficulties  He  answers  them 
carelessly,  implying  that  controversy  is  not  the 
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way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  all-sufficient 
test  of  the  truth  of  His  teaching-  is  possessed  by 
those  only  who  lead  His  life. 

Hence  He  chooses  ignorant  men  as  His  apos 
tles,  and  during  the  years  in  which  He  prepares 
them  for  their  work  He  makes  no  effort  to  give 
them  an  intellectual  training.  If  they  keep  His 
commandments,  if  they  lead  His  life,  the  Spirit  of 
God  will  dwell  with  them  and  they  will  be  wise 
unto  salvation.  Supernatural  truth  is  revealed  to 
faith  and  love,  and  mere  learning  is  no  preparation 
for  belief  in  Christ.  He  is  not  accompanied  by 
philosophers  or  rich  men.  The  humble,  the  meek, 
the  pure  in  heart,  the  lovers  of  peace,  the  patient 
sufferers  and  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  follow  Him  and  are  blessed.  As 
Christ  did  not  address  Himself  to  the  critical 
faculty,  He  is  not  a  writer.  He  did  not  confide 
His  teachings  to  a  book,  which,  though  it  contain 
the  word  of  God,  is  lifeless,  but  put  them  in  the 
souls  of  men,  to  be  propagated,  like  the  race  itself, 
from  generation  to  generation.  As  He  Himself 
wrote  nothing,  He  did  not  command  His  apostles 
to  write.  He  founded  His  Church  upon  them, 
and  committed  to  it  the  doctrines  and  sacraments 
of  His  religion.  He  died,  He  arose  from  the 
dead,  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  left  to  the 
world  not  a  syllable  in  writing.  The  Holy  Ghost 
descended  upon  the  Church  ;  at  the  preaching  of 
St.  Peter  three  thousand  believed  and  were  bap 
tized ;  St.  Stephen  died  a  martyr,  St.  Paul  was 
converted,  and  the  faith  spread  on  every  side,  and 
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all  the  while  not  one  word  of  the  New  Testament 
had  been  written.  The  Church  was  in  the  world, 
believing  and  teaching,  praying  and  suffering, 
persecuted  and  triumphant;  but  the  New  Testa 
ment  existed  only  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
Church.  The  book  itself  was  not  at  all,  and  did 
not  come  into  existence  until  years  after.  The 
first  Gospel,  that  of  St.  Matthew,  was  written  five 
years  after  the  ascension ;  the  second,  St.  Mark's, 
about  the  same  time  ;  the  third,  St.  Luke's,  twenty- 
four  years  later,  and  St.  John's  Gospel  only  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
Epistles  were  written  at  various  times  from  the 
year  52  to  the  year  66,  so  that  the  date  of  the  ear 
liest  of  them  is  some  fifteen  years  or  more  after 
our  Lord's  ascension. 

The  Christian  religion,  then,  existed  before  the 
New  Testament  was  written  ;  it  consequently  is 
not  derived  from  the  Scripture  and  does  not  de 
pend  upon  it.  The  apostles  and  disciples  were 
members  of  the  Church  before  they  were  writers 
of  inspired  truth,  and  they  put  in  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  not  a  new  revelation,  but  that  which  had 
been  made  by  Christ,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  which  was  proclaimed 
by  the  voice  of  the  Church  before  it  was  written 
by  them.  The  command  given  to  them  was  "to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  "  to  make 
disciples  of  all  nations";  and  this  is  what  they  at 
once  proceeded  to  do,  and  only  later  did  some  of 
them  take  up  the  pen  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  divine 
work.  Scripture,  then,  grew  out  of  the  Church; 
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the  Church  did  not  grow  out  of  Scripture. 
Again,  the  Church  drew  up  the  Scripture  canon, 
and  but  for  its  authority  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  with  certainty  the  list  of  inspired  books 
or  the  extent  and  meaning  of  inspiration.  Again, 
the  Church  made  headway  in  the  world  without 
the  aid  of  Scripture,  and  would  be  essentially 
what  it  is  had  the  New  Testament  never  been 
written. 

u  What,"  asks  St.  Irenasus  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ — "  what  if  the  apos 
tles  had  not  left  us  the  Scriptures  ?  Would  it  not 
be  our  duty  to  follow  the  order  of  the  tradition 
which  they  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whose 
care  they  confided  the  government  of  the  churches, 
as  many  barbarous  nations  who  received  the  faith 
have  followed  this  order,  guarding,  without  letters 
or  ink,  the  truths  of  salvation  written  in  their 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  observing  sedulously 
the  ancient  tradition  ? "  The  Christian  religion 
would  have  prevailed  without  Scripture,  but  we 
cannot  imagine  that  it  could  have  prevailed  with 
out  the  Church,  since  the  Church  is  its  historic 
and  objective  form,  its  divinely-constituted  organ 
ism,  while  the  writings  in  which  some  of  its  prin 
cipal  facts  and  doctrines  are  embodied  are  sub 
sidiary  and  in  the  nature  rather  of  a  precaution. 
These  writings  bear  upon  their  face  and  history 
evidence  that  they  are  incidental  and  auxiliary  to 
the  Church.  Of  the  twelve  apostles  seven  wrote 
nothing,  and  hence Ave  infer  that  to  write  was  not 
part  of  the  commission  given  by  Christ.  And 
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those  who  wrote  did  not  write  by  mutual  under 
standing,  or  at  the  same  time,  or  upon  a  general 
and  preconceived  plan.  Their  writings  are  frag 
mentary,  and  St.  John,  who  closes  the  list,  ex 
pressly  states  that  but  part  of  the  life  and  teach 
ings  of  Christ  had  been  recorded.  So  great  a 
miracle  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus  to  life  is  passed 
over  in  silence  in  the  three  earlier  Gospels,  and 
remained  a  matter  of  tradition  until  the  end  of  the 
first  century.  But  two  of  the  four  Gospels  were 
written  by  apostles ;  and  those  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke,  if  we  put  aside  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  have  no  greater  claim  to  be  received  as 
inspired  than  the  epistles  of  St.  Clement  and  St. 
Ignatius.  The  New  Testament  is  not  one  book 
but  a  collection  of  writings,  which  when  taken 
together  are  still  but  a  fragment.  In  none  of  the 
books  of  which  it  is  composed  is  there  a  connect 
ed  order  of  instruction,  or  methodical  arrange 
ment  of  articles  of  faith,  or  clear  definition  of 
points  of  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  the  terms 
which  express  the  most  important  truths  are  left, 
without  explanation,  in  all  their  vagueness ;  and 
councils,  schools,  and  controversialists  have  been 
employed  from  the  beginning  until  now  in  deter 
mining  the  precise  meaning  of  texts  apparently 
the  most  simple.  And  these  investigations  and 
discussions  have  served,  among  other  purposes, 
to  show  the  almost  incredible  variety  of  significa 
tion  which  it  is  possible  to  attach  to  even  the  plain 
est  Scriptural  phrases,  and  to  prove,  consequently, 
that  unity  of  belief  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  by  those 
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who  make  the  Biblical  text  the  final  court  of  judi 
cature  in  controversies  concerning  the  faith.  To 
look  upon  the  Bible  as  such  an  authority  is  to 
make  of  it  the  most  strange,  obscure,  confused, 
and  perplexing  document  known  to  men.  Not 
only  was  it  written  by  men  who  were  already 
members  of  the  Church,  and  who  owed  and  ren 
dered  obedience  to  this  divinely-constituted  tri 
bunal  which  was  before  and  above  their  writings, 
but  they  themselves  in  these  writings  recognize 
this  fact.  They  address  their  written  words  not 
to  unbelievers  but  to  those  who  had  already  re 
ceived  the  faith,  and  had  received  it,  consequent 
ly,  from  the  Church  and  not  from  Scripture;  and 
hence  it  is  their  purpose  not  so  much  to  teach  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  as  to  exhort  to  the  prac 
tice  of  the  truth  into  which  they  had  been  bap 
tized.  Hence,  too,  there  runs  all  through  the 
apostolic  writings  a  tacit  or  express  reference  to 
the  Church,  its  sacraments  and  its  worship,  as  to 
the  living  and  authentic  embodiment  of  Christian 
truth  and  life.  The  Church  is  the  "  pillar  and 
groundwork  of  truth";  "if  a  man  will  not  hear 
the  Church  let  him  be  as  a  heathen  and  a  pub 
lican."  "He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me:  he 
that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me  " ;  "  as  the  Fa 
ther  hath  sent  me,  so  I  send  you."  "  I  will  send 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  will  lead  you  into  all 
truth."  The  faithful  are  not  contemplated  in  iso 
lation  or  as  individuals,  but  as  members  of  one 
body,  of  a  household,  a  sheepfold,  a  kingdom, 
which  is  the  Church.  Distinctions  of  race  and 
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social  condition  have  disappeared,  "  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  "  has  been  broken  down,  and 
those  who  believe  in  Christ  are  brethren,  chil 
dren  of  one  Father  in  heaven,  and  members  of 
one  community  on  earth.  Holy  Writ,  then,  is  not 
addressed  to  individuals  separate  from  the  Chris 
tian  communion,  with  a  view  to  have  them  unite 
and  coalesce  into  a  body  of  Christ,  but  it  is  ad 
dressed  to  believers  who  are  in  communion  with 
the  Church,  have  accepted  its  authority  and  ac 
knowledged  the  duty  of  obedience  to  its  teach 
ing.  As  Scripture  grows  out  of  the  Church,  just 
as  in  the  natural  order  the  written  law  or  consti 
tution  is  evolved  from  the  organic  life  of  a  people 
or  nation;  and  as  it  everywhere  supposes  the 
existence  of  the  Church  as  the  historic  embodi 
ment  of  the  life  and  work  of  Christ,  it  is  plain 
that  any  attempt  to  separate  it  from  the  Church 
and  make  it  an  independent  authority  must  prove 
disastrous.  Scripture  contains,  indeed,  God's 
word,  but  the  meanings  put  upon  it  or  the  in 
ferences  drawn  from  it  by  individuals  or  bodies 
other  than  the  one  divinely  appointed  organ  of 
Christian  truth  are  but  men's  words;  and  when 
these  words  of  men  are  set  up  as  oracles  of  hea 
ven  and  standards  of  supernatural  faith,  confu 
sion,  disorder,  schisms,  heresies,  sects,  conten 
tions,  quarrels,  controversies,  wranglings,  strife, 
and  finally  indifference  and  no-religion  are  the 
inevitable  result.  Scripture  serves  a  divine  pur 
pose,  and  helps  to  preserve  the  spirit  and  truth 
of  Christ,  only  when  its  original  and  permanent 
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relationship  to  organic  Christianity,  which  is  the 
Church,  is  acknowledged  and  respected  ;  but  if  it 
is  looked  upon  as  an  independent  and  complete 
revelation,  in  which  the  truths  of  salvation  have 
been  stored  away  to  be  sought  for  and  found  by 
each  individual  seeker  for  himself,  the  necessary 
result  of  the  historic  evolution  of  the  principles 
involved  in  this  assumption  will  be  destructive 
of  Christian  faith.  When  you  arouse  the  critical 
faculty  of  the  individual  by  telling  him  that  he  is, 
by  the  appointment  of  Christ,  the  interpreter  of 
God's  word,  he  will  fatally  be  driven  to  ask  him 
self  whether  all  these  writings  which  have  been 
bound  in  one  volume  and  put  into  his  hands  are 
God's  word  ;  and  he  will  as  fatally  be  driven  to 
confess,  if  he  is  honest,  that  here  at  the  very  out 
set  he  has  fallen  upon  a  question  to  which,  from 
his  point  of  view,  no  answer  can  be  given.  He 
may,  indeed,  succeed  in  satisfying  himself  that 
these  various  writings  are  authentic,  but  he  can 
find  no  argument  that  will  prove  that  they  are  in 
spired,  and  consequently  God's  word.  Scripture 
does  not  testify  to  its  own  inspiration,  nor  would 
such  testimony,  if  given,  be  conclusive.  The  text 
of  St.  Paul  (2  Timothy  iii.  16)  is  not  pertinent  to 
the  present  inquiry,  and  this  is  tacitly  admitted  in 
the  new  version  recently  made  in  England.  But 
if  there  were  a  text — to  make  an  absurd  hypothesis 
—plainly  affirming  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Tes 
tament,  it  would  not  prove  the  point,  since  the 
inspiration  of  this  text  itself  would  have  to  be 
established  before  the  general  statement  could 
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be  received.  Arguments  in  favor  of  inspiration 
drawn  from  the  literary  style  of  the  Bible,  from 
the  sublimity  of  its  moral  doctrine,  from  the  har 
mony  that  pervades  its  teachings,  and  other  like 
considerations,  can  at  best  have  but  incidental 
force.  No  one  will  affirm  that  the  literary  style 
of  the  New  Testament  is  perfect,  or  that  special 
divine  assistance  was  necessary  to  the  authors  of 
such  a  style ;  and  to  write  down  the  discourses 
of  our  Lord,  in  which  this  sublime  moral  teach 
ing  is  found,  inspiration  was  not  needed;  and  to 
refer  to  the  doctrinal  harmony  that  pervades  the 
Scriptures  would  be  an  act  of  folly  in  one  who 
accepts  the  dogma  of  private  interpretation,  since 
the  history  of  this  dogma  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  other  book  than  the  Bible  exists  in  which 
there  is  so  manifestly  a  total  lack  of  doctrinal 
unity.  Or  will  it  be  said  that  the  New  Testa 
ment  is  inspired  because  it  was  written  by  the 
apostles?  The  inference  is  illogical  and  the  state 
ment  of  fact  incorrect. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  whatever  an 
apostle  might  write  must  be  inspired,  and  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  all 
apostles.  To  say  with  Calvin  that  we  know  the 
Bible  is  inspired,  as  we  know  light  from  dark 
ness,  white  from  black,  is  plainly  an  absurd  af 
firmation.  If  it  were  true  the  unending  and 
wearisome  controversies  on  the  subject  would 
not  only  be  meaningless  but  impossible.  Nor  is 
anything  gained  by  declaring  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  witnesses  in  the  individual  conscience  to 
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the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
concession  that  there  is  no  proof  of  inspiration  in 
the  theory  of  those  who  make  the  Bible  an  inde 
pendent  revelation  and  final  authority.  If  the  wit 
ness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  necessary,  those  who 
have  not  such  witness  have  not  sufficient  reason 
for  believing  in  inspiration ;  and  those  who  as 
sume  that  they  have  within  themselves  the  testi 
mony  of  the  Divine  Spirit  have  no  argument  to 
show  that  they  do  not  mistake  their  own  whims 
for  the  voice  of  God. 

Let  us,  however,  for  the  moment  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  those  who  separate  Scripture  from 
historic  Christianity  are  unable  to  prove  its  inspi 
ration,  and  let  us  suppose  that  they  can  be  cer 
tain  that  in  the  sacred  volume  they  have  God's 
word.  The  concession  will  be  useless ;  for  the 
Bible,  even  when  its  inspiration  is  proven,  can 
be  of  little  help  to  one  who  recognizes  no  other 
authority  in  religion  and  hopes  to  reach  a  true 
and  accordant  system  of  faith  by  studying  the 
Scriptures  torn  away  from  their  organic  historic 
environment. 

Men  readily  listen  to  nonsense  when  it  flatters 
them;  and  hence  the  doctrine  that  every  man  is 
the  interpreter  of  God's  word  finds  acceptance, 
just  as  the  phrase,  "  All  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,"  passed  current  for  a  century  in  a  country 
where  a  very  large  number  were  born  slaves, 
and  where,  as  elsewhere,  all  are  born  unequal. 
"  Senseless,"  says  Plato,  "is  the  man  who  imagines 
he  can  put  his  art  in  a  book,  as  if  mechanical 
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types  could  transmit  living  and  lucid  knowledge. 
Written  discourses  seem  to  think  and  to  speak, 
but  when  interrogated  they  make  ever  the  same 
unvarying  answer.  They  pass  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  are  taken  up  by  the  intelligent  and  by  others 
for  whom  they  were  not  written  ;  and  these  dead 
characters  know  not  in  what  presence  they  should 
speak  or  before  whom  they  should  be  silent.  If 
the  writing  is  despised  or  unjustly  attacked  its 
author  must  come  to  its  aid,  for  it  cannot  defend 
or  help  itself.  He  who  possesses  the  science  of 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  will  not  bury 
them  with  a  pen  in  black  ink  or  imprison  them  in 
characters  which  take  away  their  life  and  move 
ment." 

Writings  which  are  not  upheld  by  some  living 
authority  become  the  occasion  of  division  and  dis 
cord,  since  they  stimulate  thought  without  being 
able  to  direct  or  control  it. 

The  history  of  Plato's  Dialogues  furnishes  a 
striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  words  just 
quoted  from  them.  They  are  models  of  high  and 
exquisite  philosophy  transfused  into  the  most 
limpid  style,  and  yet  what  has  been  their  fate  ? 
The  voice  of  the  master  had  hardly  died  away 
when  Aristotle  drew  from  his  works  a  system 
which  is  not  Platonic  ;  and  then  arose  the  three 
Academies,  each  claiming  to  be  the  heir  of  Pla 
to's  teaching,  and  each  giving  to  his  words  a  dif 
ferent  interpretation.  Later  came  the  school  of 
Neo-Platonists,  who  found  in  the  Dialogues  quite 
other  doctrines  than  those  which  Aristotle  and 
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the  Academies  had  been  able  to  see  there.  And 
the  controversy  continues  still ;  nor  does  it  turn 
upon  minor  and  incidental  issues,  but  hinges  upon 
the  central  and  essential  point  in  Platonic  philo 
sophy — the  theory  of  ideas.  Or  take  the  writings 
of  Descartes,  or  Hegel,  or  Dante,  or  Shakspere, 
and  what  conflicting  schools  of  opinion  cluster 
around  them,  each  claiming  to  represent  the  true 
thought  of  the  master!  And  of  such  disputes 
there  is  no  end  ;  to  such  discussions  there  is  no 
issue.  Is  the  Cartesian  doubt  a  real  doubt  or  is  it 
simply  a  method  ?  In  a  writer  of  such  clearness 
and  precision  as  Descartes  the  answer  to  so  plain 
a  question  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  find.  His 
style  has  been  compared  to  the  inarticulate  speech 
in  which  disembodied  spirits  may  be  supposed  to 
interchange  their  thoughts,  so  lucid  is  it,  so  pure 
and  clear,  like  the  atmosphere  which  makes  all 
things  visible  ;  and  yet  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half  this  point  has  been  hotly  contested,  and  the 
controversy  continues.  Or  what  shall  we  think 
of  the  noblest  creation  of  Shakspere 's  genius? 
Was  Hamlet  mad  or  did  he  but  feign  madness  ? 
To  his  mother  he  says  : 

"  Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 

That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks." 

And  yet  Ophelia,  enlightened  by  the  divining 
force  of  love  which  reads  the  heart's  hidden 
thought,  exclaims  : 

"  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  ! 
The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword  ; 
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The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers,  quite,  quite  down  ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  sucked  the  honey  of  his  music  vows, 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh." 

Here  is  a  work  in  which  human  genius  has  con 
fessedly  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power,  and  yet 
the  critics  are,  have  been,  and  will  be  divided  on 
so  vital  a  point  as  the  real  worth  and  meaning 
of  the  character  of  Hamlet ;  and  some  have  even 
been  willing  to  maintain  that  the  character  it 
self  is  absurd  and  impossible,  a  misgrowth  of  the 
capricious  and  irregular  mind  of  the  poet.  We 
find  in  books,  as  in  life,  what  we  seek.  We  read 
ourselves  into  them  and  make  them  speak  the 
thoughts  we  wish  to  hear.  They  are  like  instru 
ments  which  give  forth  a  hundred  different  sym 
phonies  according  to  the  will  arid  skill  of  the  per 
former.  A  poet  only  can  read  a  poet,  an  orator 
understand  an  orator;  and  Luther  was  well  in 
spired  when  he  declared  that  "  no  man  who  has 
not  during  a  hundred  years  governed  the  Church 
with  the  prophets,  with  Elias,  Eliseus,  John  the 
Baptist,  with  Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles,  is 
competent  to  interpret  Sacred  Scripture."  And 
yet  this  book  of  books,  embracing  within  itself  all 
ages,  all  styles ;  teaching  the  most  perfect  wisdom 
and  the  most  hidden  mysteries ;  written  at  wide  in 
tervals  and  in  dissimilar  languages ;  bearing  upon 
itself  the  impress  of  distant  regions,  and  strange 
modes  of  thought  and  unfamiliar  customs,  and  the 
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many  circumstances  of  varying  degrees  of  barbar 
ism  and  civilization  ;  speaking  in  figure  and  trope, 
through  portent  and  miracle ;  now  rising  to  the 
highest  reach  of  poetic  inspiration,  now  descend 
ing  to  the  level  of  children's  thoughts ;  drawing 
its  lessons  from  the  usages  of  a  peculiar  race,  from 
little  known  events,  from  the  accidents  of  climate 
and  soil,  from  social  conditions  that  have  long 
since  passed  away ;  taking  all  tones,  reflecting  all 
moods — prophetic,  didactic,  dramatic,  threatening, 
commanding,  consoling;  dealing  with  all  condi 
tions  of  human  life,  from  the  king  on  his  throne 
to  the  beggar  by  the  wayside,  from  the  shepherd 
with  his  flock  to  the  captain  with  his  army — this 
book  of  God,  various,  involved,  many-sided,  mys 
terious,  obscure  as  the  workings  of  nature,  must 
find  a  fit  interpreter  in  every  peasant  slave  and 
low-thoughted  churl.  And  Jesus  Christ  has  come 
into  the  world  to  bring  God's  truth  to  men,  only 
to  deliver  it  up  to  the  whims  of  the  ignorant  and 
capricious  multitude,  who  must  find  no  obscurity 
or  difficulty  in  the  sacred  volume  before  which 
saints  and  doctors  have  knelt  through  the  vigils 
of  centuries,  seeking  to  be  made  worthy  to  catch 
a  ray  of  the  divine  light.  But  the  Bible  is  not 
merely  an  inspired  book,  a  universal  sacred  litera 
ture:  it  is  besides  a  code  of  divine  laws;  and  a 
code  necessarily  supposes  social  life  and  govern 
ment,  from  which  it  has  been  evolved  and  to 
which  it  is  applied,  unless  it  is  a  mere  Utopian 
theory,  an  essay  in  speculative  sociology.  The 
legal  text  supposes  a  tribunal  and  a  judge ;  and 
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legislation,  which  cannot  be  thought  of  except  as 
the  act  of  authority,  can  be  applied  to  the  end  for 
which  it.  exists  only  by  authority  interpreting  and 
enforcing  its  decrees.  And  since  it  is  the  office 
of  religion  to  regulate  conduct,  and  since  rules  of 
right  living  are  found  on  almost  every  page  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  evident  there  must  be  some  divinely- 
constituted  authority  to  interpret  its  command 
ments  and  to  watch  over  their  observance. 

From  whatever  point,  then,  we  view  the  sub 
ject  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  before  and  above  the  writ 
ings  which  record  its  early  history.  The  Newr 
Testament  grew  out  of  the  Church  :  the  Church 
wrote  it  with  the  pen  of  the  evangelists  and  apos 
tles,  as  the  rise  of  heresy  or  other  circumstance 
called  for  the  aid  of  such  documents  ;  the  Church 
preserved  it ;  the  Church  catalogued  its  books 
and  placed  them  in  the  canon ;  and  the  Church 
supplemented  and  interpreted  its  words  by  the 

li^ht  of  that   tradition   which   is   her  fuller   con- 

& 

sciousness  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  which, 
together  with  the  written  word,  forms  the  deposit 
of  faith.  Hence  tradition,  which  is  the  mind  of 
the  Church,  enlightened  and  guided  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  represents  the  full  knowledge  of  revealed 
truth,  a  part  of  which  only  was  written  by  the 
apostles,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the 
Lord,  preached  the  Gospel,  and  employed  the  pen 
only  as  a  secondary  and  less  efficacious  means  of 
propagating  the  faith.  They  wrote  in  the  Church 
and  for  the  Church,  and  had  no  intention,  and 
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could  have  had  none,  of  substituting  Scripture 
for  the  living  voice  of  the  divinely-constituted 
organ  of  truth.  As  Christianity  is  newness  of 
life,  the  methods  by  which  it  is  perpetuated  must 
ever  remain  vital ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  in 
spired  the  apostles  to  write,  abides  until  the  end 
of  the  world  with  the  Church  as  teacher  and 
guide.  Hence  the  teaching  Church  is  the  imme 
diate  rule  of  faith  ;  and  Scripture  and  tradition 
are  such  rule,  only  as  their  meaning  is  defined  tor 
us  by  the  infallible  judgment  of  the  Church.  She 
speaks  to  the  world  to-day  as  on  the  day  of  Pen 
tecost — not  in  the  name  of  a  book,  as  though  re 
peating  written  words,  but  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  the  Paraclete  whom  He  had  sent. 
Such  as  she  was  in  the  beginning  she  still  is,  or 
else  she  was  never  divine,  was  never  the  body  of 
Christ,  the  organ  of  his  truth,  and  the  minister  of 
His  sacraments.  She  has  not  grown  up  out  of  a 
book,  but  is  the  creation  of  God,  who  breathed 
into  her,  as  into  the  body  of  Adam,  a  living  spirit, 
to  be  her  light  and  strength  and  the  determina 
tive  principle  of  her  history.  Hence  St.  Augustine 
could  say  :  "  I  would  not  receive  the  Gospels  if 
the  authority  of  the  Church  did  not  command  me 
to  receive  them  "  ;  and  St.  Basil  could  declare 
that  without  the  Church  the  written  Gospels  are 
but  empty  words.  And  when  we  thus  leave  the 
Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  who  wrote 
them,  we  are  more  truly  reverent  than  they  who 
call  upon  the  distracted  and  preoccupied  multi 
tude  to  read  words  which  they  can  but  misunder- 
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stand,  and  so  trample  in  the  mire  the  pearl  with 
out  price.  To  wrench  the  Bible  from  its  original 
place  in  the  divine  economy,  and  to  turn  it  to 
ends  to  which  from  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is 
unequal,  is  to  pervert  and  degrade  God's  word. 

Revelation,  like  nature,  includes  the  idea  and 
fact  of  a  providence  by  which  it  is  controlled 
and  preserved  ;  and  hence  the  historical  evolution 
of  all  creeds  which  accept  revelation  but  deny 
authority  is  towards  naturalism  and  unbelief, 
whereas  the  growth  of  supernatural  faith  is  found 
where  the  principle  of  infallible  authority  is  ad 
mitted  to  be  involved  in  the  idea  of  revealed  re 
ligion.  And  this  principle  precisely  is  the  divid 
ing  line  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  all 
other  systems  of  belief  which  have  laid  claim  to 
the  Christian  name.  As  the  Christian  religion 
prevails  in  and  through  the  Church,  the  Church 
prevails  by  virtue  of  her  infallible  authority;  and 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Apostolic 
Creed  :  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church/  The  Church  immediately  fol 
lows  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  instrument  and  organ 
through  which  He  teaches  the  truth  of  Christ, 
and  hence  our  faith  in  the  Church  is  faith  in  di 
vine,  infallible  authority.  As  the  apostles  and 
disciples  believed  in  the  infallible  authority  of 
our  Lord,  their  converts  believed  in  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Church  which  He  had  founded, 
with  which  He  had  promised  to  abide,  and  upon 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  descended.  And  as 
the  faith  began  to  spread  in  this  way,  so  it  con- 
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tinued  to  make  headway  in  the  world,  preserving 
and  propagating  itself,  like  all  organisms,  by  vir 
tue  of  the  principle  to  which  it  owed  its  exist 
ence.  In  the  book  of  Acts,  the  earliest  Church 
history,  we  find  the  apostles,  with  Peter  at  their 
head,  governing  and  guiding  the  faithful.  They 
preach  to  Jews  and  gentiles ;  converts  are  made, 
congregations  of  Christians  are  organized  ;  doubts 
and  difficulties  are  settled  ;  the  wicked  are  chas 
tised,  and  even  thrust  forth  from  the  fold  of 
Christ ;  and  as  they  move  forward  to  make  new 
conquests  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  they  leave 
behind  them  bishops,  like  Timothy  and  Titus,  to 
govern  the  churches  which  they  had  founded. 
Let  us  hear  St.  Clement,  the  disciple  of  St.  Peter 
and  his  successor  in  the  Roman  See :  "  The  apos 
tles,"  he  says,  "  preached  the  Gospel  to  us  by  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ  by 
the  authority  of  God  ;  for  He  was  sent  of  God, 
and  the  apostles  received  their  mission  from  Him 
—both,  in  convenient  order,  according  to  the  will 
of  God.  Now,  after  they  had  received  this  mis 
sion,  and  been  confirmed  in  faith  through  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  been 
strengthened  by  the  word  of  God  and  nourished 
with  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  went 
forth  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They 
preached  in  country  and  in  cities,  and  appointed 
as  bishops  and  deacons  those  among  their  first 
converts  whom  they  found  strong  in  faith.  .  .  . 
And  the  apostles  knew,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  priests  would  be  raised  up  to  honor 
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the  episcopate,  and,  as  they  possessed  perfect  fore 
knowledge,  they  designated  those  whom  I  have 
just  named  as  their  successors,  and  established  in 
this  way  the  law  of  succession,  so  that  when  those 
whom  they  had  appointed  should  come  to  die 
other  tried  men  might  be  chosen  to  succeed  to 
their  office." 

St.  Irenaeus,  who  died  a  martyr  in  the  year  202, 
and  who  had  received  his  training  from  Poly  carp, 
the  disciple  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  teach 
es  the  same  lesson  in  a  different  form.  "  The 
Church,"  he  says,  "  though  spread  throughout 
the  world,  and  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
guards  the  faith  which  she  received  from  the 
apostles  and  their  disciples.  .  .  .  She  guards  it 
as  though  she  dwelled  in  only  one  house;  she 
believes  it  as  though  she  had  but  one  heart  and 
one  soul  ;  she  preaches  and  teaches  it  as  though 
she  had  but  one  mouth.  And  though  human 
tongues  are  various,  the  virtue  of  tradition  is  one 
and  identical.  The  churches  which  are  in  Ger 
many  believe  and  teach  nothing  different,  nor 
those  in  Iberia,  nor  those  among  the  Celts,  nor 
those  in  the  East,  nor  those  in  Egypt,  nor  those 
in  Libya,  nor  those  which  are  established  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  world.  But  as  the  sun,  God's 
creature,  is  the  same  throughout  the  earth,  so 
the  light  of  true  preaching  shines  everywhere 
and  enlightens  all  men  who  wish  to  understand  it. 
And  among  those  who  preside  over  the  Church 
the  skilful  in  speech  does  not  say  one  thing  and 
the  feeble  another ;  for,  the  faith  being  one  and 
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immutable,  he  who  can  enlarge  upon  it  does  not 
increase  it,  and  he  who  has  but  little  to  say  does 
not  diminish  it." 

Tertullian,  the  first  Christian  author  who  wrote 
in  Latin,  has  left  a  book  in  which  this  whole  sub 
ject  is  treated  with  equal  force  and  perspicuity. 
"What  will  you  gain,"  he  asks,  "by  having  re 
course  to  Scripture  when  the  one  denies  what  the 
other  affirms?  Seek  to  understand  rather  who 
has  the  faith  of  Christ ;  to  whom  the  Scriptures 
belong;  by  whom,  through  whom,  and  at  what 
time  that  faith  was  delivered  by  which  we  are 
made  Christians.  For  where  the  true  faith  is, 
there  are  the  genuine  Scriptures,  there  their  right 
interpretation,  and  there  all  Christian  traditions. 
Christ  chose  His  apostles,  whom  He  sent  to 
preach  to  all  nations.  They  delivered  his  doc 
trines  and  founded  churches,  from  which  other 
churches  drew  the  seed  of  the  same  doctrine ; 
and  this  process  still  goes  on.  Now,  to  know 
what  the  apostles  taught — that  is,  what  Christ 
revealed  to  them — recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
churches  which  they  founded  and  which  they 
taught  by  voice  and  by  letters.  Whatever  teach 
ing  is  conformable  to  the  faith  of  these  mother- 
churches  is  manifestly  true,  since  it  is  what  they 
received  from  the  apostles,  the  apostles  from 
Christ,  and  Christ  from  God;  and  whatever  con 
flicts  with  this  faith  is  new  and  false." 

Everywhere  in  these  early  ages  Christianity 
presents  itself  to  us  as  a  social  organic  fact,  and 
not  as  an  opinion  or  theory  of  religion  to  be 
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reached  by  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Inquirers 
and  seekers  were  not  referred  to  the  Scriptures, 
but  were  taken  hold  of  by  the  Church  and  placed 
under  a  discipline  according  to  which  the  mys 
teries  of  the  faith  were  revealed  to  them  only  by 
degrees;  and  they  were  baptized  even  while  still 
in  ignorance  of  many  important  Christian  doc 
trines.  They  were  therefore  required  to  make  an 
act  of  faith  in  the  whole  body  of  Christian  truth, 
though  essential  portions  of  it  were  as  yet  un 
known  to  them.  How  can  such  a  course  be  jus-, 
tified  ?  On  the  principle  that  in  becoming  Chris 
tians  they  accepted  as  infallible  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  and  were  therefore  prepared  to  re 
ceive  without  doubt  or  question  any  and  all  mys 
teries  which  she  might  propose  to  them.  The 
neophytes  did  not  learn  the  doctrines  of  faith 
from  Scripture,  but  from  authorized  catechetical 
teachers,  who,  indeed,  frequently  appealed  to  the 
written  word  to  confirm  or  explain  the  truths 
which  they  delivered,  not  in  the  name  of  the 
Bible,  but  in  the  name  of  the  infallible  authority 
of  the  Church. 

Thus  St.  Irenaeus  teaches  that  he  who  believes 
in  God  and  in  Christ  will  have  no  difficulty  in  ac 
cepting  other  mysteries  of  faith,  "  if  he  read  the 
Scripture  diligently,  with  the  aid  of  those  who 
are  priests  in  the  Church,  and  in  whose  hands,  as 
we  have  shown,  rests  the  doctrine  of  the  apos 
tles."  If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the  oecumenical 
councils  we  find  that  the  same  method  of  infalli 
ble  authority  is  followed  in  the  public  teaching 
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of  the  Church.  When  heresies  spring  up  or 
doubtful  points  are  mooted  the  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  world,  with  the  Successor  of  Peter  or 
his  delegate  at  their  head,  meet  in  general  con 
gress  and  authoritatively  define  the  true  doctrine. 
4iThe  Church  of  God  teaches  this,"  they  say,  and 
not,  •*  This  is  our  interpretation  of  Scripture." 
The  principle  implied  in  these  words  underlies 
the  action  of  all  the  councils  of  the  Church,  from 
the  first,  which  condemned  Arianism,  to  the  last, 
which  defined  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 

The  principle,  then,  of  an  infallible  living  autho 
rity  lies  at  the  root  and  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  was  acted  upon  bv  the  apostles :  it 
was  received  by  their  successors;  it  guided  the 
missionary  labors  of  the  Church  and  controlled 
her  public  teaching.  It  was  by  virtue  of  this 
principle  that  she  was  able  to  exist  as  a  separate 
and  independent  power ;  that  she  was  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  persecutions  of  the  Ro 
man  Empire,  to  win  converts  and  make  headway, 
though  compassed  on  all  sides  by  unrelenting  and 
powerful  enemies.  Did  this  vital  principle  grow 
obsolete  or  was  it  abandoned  after  the  conversion 
of  Constantine?  On  the  contrary:  when  the 
light  of  the  Church  to  live  was  officially  and 
publicly  recognized,  this  her  constitutive  prin 
ciple  asserted  itself  with  greater  force  and  higher 
evidence  Multitudes  now  professed  the  faith 
who  by  their  lives  denied  its  virtue,  and  the  con 
flict  with  the  worst  of  all  enemies,  those  who  be 
long  to  one's  household,  broke  forth  with  a  fury 
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and  strength  such  as  the  age  of  the  martyrs  had 
not  known.  Arianism,  Nestorianism,  Eutychian 
ism,  Pelagianism,  and  other  heresies  made  war 
upon  the  Church;  and  the  temporal  power,  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion,  inaugurated  schisms; 
and  the  carnal-minded  gave  themselves  up  to  li 
cense  and  debauch  ;  and  paganism,  in  its  decay, 
so  infected  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  the 
Church  lived  that,  dying,  it  seemed  about  to  de 
stroy  her  whom  it  attacked  in  vain  while  in  tin- 
vigor  of  health.  In  this  the  most  trying  ordeal 
through  which  the  Christian  religion  lias  ever 
passed  it  was,  under  God's  providence,  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  Church.  In  such  a  state 
of  things  the  Bible  would  have  been  of  as  little 
help  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  hands  of  Protestant  mis 
sionaries  in  India  or  China.  Only  an  organized 
spiritual  empire  able  to  teach,  to  define,  to  com 
mand,  to  punish,  conscious  of  its  own  inherent 
strength  and  authority,  certain  of  its  historic  de 
scent  from  Christ,  made  great  and  venerable  by 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  countless  martyrs,  and  con 
fident  of  the  abiding  presence  within  itself  of  God's 
Spirit,  could  have  stood  erect  amid  the  ruins,  de 
gradations,  despairs,  and  infamies  that  gathered 
round  the  dying  form  of  paganism.  "  If  Christi- 
anitv  had  not  been  a  Church,"  says  Guizot,  a  Cal- 
vinist,  "  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  would  have 
become  of  it  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and 
we  can  well  believe  that  it  would  have  perished 
amid  the  general  dissolution  and  the  invasion  of 
the  barbarians.  .  .  .  Only  a  strongly-organized, 
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strongly-governed  society  was  able  to  struggle 
against  such  a  disaster  and  to  come  forth  unbro 
ken  from  such  a  tempest.  I  do  not  think  it  is  say 
ing  too  much  to  affirm  that  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  it  was  the  Church,  with  its  institutions,  its 
ministers,  its  power,  which  defended  itself  against 
the  internal  dissolution  of  the  empire  and  against 
barbarism,  which  conquered  the  barbarians  and 
became  the  bond,  the  agent,  the  principle  of  civ 
ilization,  between  the  Roman  world  and  the  bar 
barian  world." 

And  in  what  way  did  Christianity  gain  posses 
sion  of  the  barbarous  peoples  that  overturned  the 
throne  of  the  Cassars  and  set  up  a  new  reign  of 
violence  and  blood?  Was  the  Bible  distributed 
among  those  populations?  Did  they  read  it  and 
so  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ?  They  were 
without  letters,  without  literature ;  grossly  igno 
rant,  and,  like  barbarians,  in  love  with  ignorance; 
despising  knowledge  and  looking  upon  the  life  of 
a  scholar  as  the  drudgery  of  a  slave.  The  bare 
thought  of  carrying  a  book  to  such  people,  and 
asking  them  to  read  it,  could  never  have  entered  a 
sane  mind.  They  knew  not  the  meaning  of  read 
ing,  could  not  read,  and  had  no  desire  to  learn  to 
read  ;  had  nothing  but  a  jargon  for  the  instrument 
of  such  thinking  as  they  were  able  to  do,  and  did 
not  dream  of  anything  better.  The  pages  of  a 
book  and  their  minds  were  as  wide  apart  as  the 
poles.  They  understood  life  and  facts ;  and  hence 
when  living  men  came  to  them  with  a  historic 
religion,  and  preached  Christ  in  the  name  of  the 
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Church  that  had  been  the  witness  of  His  life,  had 
seen  Him  die,  had  beheld  Him  risen  from  the 
dead,  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  spread 
from  Jerusalem  through  the  world  and  made  dis 
ciples  of  the  nations,  had  consented  to  death  and 
through  suffering  had  triumphed  over  the  masters 
of  the  earth,  and  had  not  perished  amid  the  up 
heaval  and  downfall  of  all  human  institutions— 
when  this  great  and.  heavenly  power  spoke  to 
them  from  the  lips  of  apostolic  men  who  believ 
ed  and  were  not  afraid,  and  were  ready  in  their 
turn,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  and  to  die,  they  listen 
ed  ;  and  as  the  years  went  by  they  bowed  their 
necks  to  the  sweet  yoke  of  Christ  and  were  bap 
tized  ;  and  it  was  not  until  well-nigh  a  thousand 
years  had  passed  away  that  some  of  their  de 
scendants  discovered  that  to  be  able  to  read  is 
as  necessary  to  salvation  as  to  be  baptized. 

And  the  history  of  their  conversion,  as  the  his 
tory  of  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is 
but  the  history  of  all  conversions  to  the  Chris 
tian  faith.  To  the  Church  Christ  gave  the  com 
mission  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  to  the  Church 
He  made  the  promise  of  perpetual  divine  assist 
ance  ;  to  the  Church  He  has  kept  the  promise. 
The  grain  of  mustard-seed  was  not  sowed  on  pa 
per,  in  the  pages  of  a  book;  it  was  planted  by 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  believing  men 
whom  He  had  chosen.  There  it  took  root,  and 
for  centuries  the  peoples  of  the  earth  have  found 
refreshment  and  life  beneath  its  boughs. 

The  attempt  to  propagate  Christianity  by  distri- 
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buting  copies  of  the  Bible,  though  supported  by 
great  nations  and  carried  on  with  the  help  of  inex 
haustible  financial  resources,  has  proven  so  signal 
a  failure  that  it  has  become  historic ;  and  the  ene 
mies  of  the  Church,  in  desperation,  point  to  Russia 
as  an  example  of  conversion  not  effected  by  Catho 
lic  agency.  But  even  here  historic  truth  must  com 
pel  them  to  admit  that  the  main  work  had  been 
done  before  the  consummation  of  the  schism  ;  and 
it  was  continued,  not  with  tracts  and  Bibles,  but 
with  the  aid  of  orthodox  faith  and  the  sacra 
ments. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Catholic  Church,  spread 
through  the  earth,  having  bodily  occupation  of 
the  world,  and  existing  as  a  universal  spiritual 
empire;  with  an  organization  of  her  own  and  a 
definite  history.  She  existed  before  the  New  Tes 
tament  was  written ;  its  books  were  composed  by 
her  children  for  the  edification  of  her  children; 
she  extended  her  sway  by  virtue  of  the  divine 
life  within  her;  she  overcame  the  Roman  Em 
pire;  she  survived  the  world-wide  ruin  that  at 
tended  and  followed  its  downfall ;  she  convert 
ed  the  barbarians;  she  made  whatever  conquests 
have  been  made  for  Christ.  Heresy  follows  her 
from  age  to  age,  ever  dying  and  ever  nascent, 
taking  all  forms  and  in  turn  denying  all  Christian 
truths,  while  she  moves  on,  one  and  self-consist 
ent,  unfolding  the  divine  mysteries  as  their  utter 
ance  is  called  forth  by  the  negations  of  misbe 
lief.  Gnostic  and  Montanist,  Arian  and  Nesto- 
rian,  Eutychian  and  Monothelite,  Pelagian  and 
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Donatist,  rise  up  and  assail  her,  and  fill  the  world 
with  their  clamor,  and  then  sink  into  silence, 
to  be  remembered  only  for  her  sake.  And  in 
later  ages  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Zwingli,  and 
Knox,  and  King  Henry  leave  her  and  turn  upon 
her,  and  inaugurate  new  heresies,  and  shake  the 
earth  with  controversy  and  battle ;  and  still  she 
does  not  perish,  but  grows  more  certain  of  her 
self;  enunciates  with  new  emphasis  the  faith  she 
held  from  the  beginning ;  marks  more  clearly  the 
organic  law  of  her  divine  constitution  ;  widens 
the  boundaries  of  her  empire;  touches  with  deep 
er  love  for  the  suffering  and  the  fallen  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  her  children ;  and,  though  the 
world  will  not  believe  it,  she  knows  that  she  is 
infallible  and  indefectible,  because  she  knows  that 
God  upholds  her.  She  is  to-day,  in  her  organi 
zation,  in  her  principles,  in  her  relations  to  the 
world,  in  her  aims,  in  her  methods,  what  she  was 
in  the  first  age  of  her  existence.  She  was  then 
the  Catholic  Church;  she  is  now  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  name  was  incommunicable  then ; 
it  is  incommunicable  now. 

"  If  ever,"  says  St.  Cyril  to  his  catechumens, 
u  thou  art  sojourning  in  any  city,  inquire  not 
simply  where  the  Lord's  house  is  (for  the  sects 
of  the  profane  make  an  attempt  to  call  their  own 
places  houses  of  the  Lord),  nor  merely  where  the 
church  is,  but  where  is  the  Catholic  church.  For 
this  is  the  peculiar  name  of  this  Holy  Body, 
the  Mother  of  us  all,  which  is  the  Spouse  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  St.  Augustine,  too, 
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more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  was  struck 
by  this  phenomenal  and  incommunicable  name, 
which  he  counts  one  of  the  bonds  that  hold 
him  in  the  Church.  "  I  am  held,"  he  says,  "  by 
the  consent  of  people  and  nations ;  by  that  au 
thority  which  began  in  miracles,  was  nourished 
in  hope,  was  increased  by  charity,  and  was  made 
steadfast  by  age;  by  that  succession  of  priests 
from  the  chair  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  to  whose 
feeding  the  Lord  after  His  resurrection  com 
mended  His  sheep,  even  to  the  present  episco 
pate;  lastly,  by  the  very  title  of  Catholic,  which, 
not  without  cause,  hath  this  Church  alone,  amid 
so  many  heresies,  obtained,  in  such  sort  that 
whereas  all  heretics  wish  to  be  called  Catholics, 
nevertheless  to  any  stranger  who  asked  where  to 
find  the  Catholic  church  none  of  them  would 
dare  to  make  reply  by  pointing  to  his  own  basilica 
or  home." 

In  the  Church,  then,  one,  Catholic,  holy,  and 
apostolic,  we  have  the  Christian  religion  in  its  ob 
jective,  historic  reality— a  true  Church,  built  upon 
facts  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  not  the  idea  of  a 
Church,  not  a  theory  of  a  Church.  Whoever 
argues  against  this  Church  argues  against  Chris 
tianity,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not;  whoever 
seeks  to  undermine  it  seeks  to  undermine  the 
only  stronghold  of  supernatural  faith;  whoever 
is  its  enemy  is  not  the  friend  of  God  or  man. 
If  Christianity  is  true  and  holy  the  Church  is 
true  and  holy  ;  if  Christianity  is  supernatural  the 
Church  is  supernatural;  if  Christ  is  God's  Son 
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the  Church  is  God's  work.  God  has  stamped 
His  name  upon  nature,  and  it  proclaims  His  being 
in  clearer  tones  than  it  speaks  any  other  truth ; 
and  yet  when  we  scrutinize  its  workings  ob 
scurity  envelops  us  and  we  see  faint  trace  of 
God's  finger.  In  the  same  way  the  Church  is 
manifestly  a  divine  creation,  a  permanent  super 
natural  fact,  the  body  and  form  of  God's  redeem 
ing  providence ;  though  when  we  study  its  for 
tunes  in  the  world,  its  conflicts  with  human  pas 
sions,  its  contact  with  ignorance,  and  power,  and 
wealth,  the  supernatural  seems  merged  in  the  na 
tural,  like  a  fair  ship  that  is  swallowed  up-  by  ruth 
less  billows.  And  so  our  free-will  remains  intact 
and  the  virtue  of  faith  is  preserved.  We  may  be 
lieve  in  God  or  we  may  refuse  to  believe  in  Him ; 
we  may  believe  in  the  Church  or  we  may  refuse 
to  believe  in  her.  But  faith  is  better  than  doubt ; 
and  the  highest  faith  is  twin-brother  to  the  wor 
thiest  life. 


XL 

THE   RISE   OF   PROTESTANTISM. 

PROTESTANTISM  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  re 
volt  against  historic  Christianity,  which  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  so  essentially  a  part  of 
civil  and  political  society  that  a  successful  reli 
gious  rebellion  necessarily  involved  a  disturbance 
of  the  whole  social  order.  Great  movements  can 
never  proceed  from  accidental  or  occasional  causes. 
To  seek  in  the  personal  character  of  Luther  or 
Napoleon  for  an  explanation  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Reformation  or  the  Revolution  is  both  unsatis 
factory  and  misleading.  The  heroes  of  times 
of  crisis  are  made  possible  by  their  environment. 
Every  idea,  whether  true  in  itself  or  merely  asso 
ciated  with  what  is  true,  which  greatly  moves 
men,  stirs  the  hearts  of  a  whole  generation,  creates 
opposition,  and  finally  prevails,  is  clothed  with 
power  and  contagion  by  the  social  condition  of 
the  age  from  which  it  springs.  Personal  passion 
and  private  interest  lay  hold  of  it  and  turn  it  to 
their  use,  but  they  do  not  create  it.  The  strength 
of  Protestantism  lay  in  its  alliance  with  the  revo 
lution  which,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  this  new 

heresy,   was  transforming    European  society.     It 
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was  a  tendency  rather  than  a  doctrine,  and  hence 
readily  united  with  whatever  forces  were  antago 
nistic  to  the  then  existing  state  of  things.  The 
special  religious  beliefs  which  it  emphasized  were 
of  comparatively  slight  influence — a  truth  at  once 
evident  when  we  reflect  that  its  creed  varied  from 
year  to  year  and  from  country  to  country,  while 
the  revolution  continued  to  make  headway  with 
irresistible  force.  To  understand  the  causes  by 
which  this  politico-religious  crisis  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  been  brought  about,  we  must  con 
sider  the  social  forces  which  had  been  at  woik 
in  the  world  since  the  conversion  of  Constantino. 
The  first  and  the  greatest  of  these  was  the  Chris 
tian  Church.  It  represented  and  propagated  a 
new  life,  new  principles  of  conduct  and  of  govern 
ment,  new  ideas  as  to  man's  worth  and  destiny, 
new  doctrines  concerning  marriage  and  the  family, 
concerning  the  relations  of  master  and  slave,  of 
ruler  and  subject.  It  taught  that  all  men  are  bro 
thers  and  equal ;  that  they  have  duties  towards 
God,  and  consequently  divine  rights ;  that  con 
science  is  supreme ;  that  the  soul  is  immortal  and 
free ;  that  to  save  it  is  each  man's  life-work,  to  do 
which  he  should  be  prepared  to  withstand  states 
and  emperors,  and  even  to  suffer  death.  Hence 
those  who  received  its  teachings  with  a  sincere 
heart  became  chaste,  merciful,  patient,  strong,  and 
free.  They  loved  one  another;  they  were  kind 
and  helpful  to  the  poor,  to  the  sick,  to  prisoners 
and  slaves ;  they  held  all  men  in  honor,  and 
human  life,  even  in  the  unborn  infant,  was  in  their 
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eyes  sacred  and  divine.  Their  marriage  was  with 
out  stain,  and  virginity  was  deemed  a  heavenly 
state.  They  prayed  often  ;  they  fasted  at  stated 
times ;  they  denied  themselves  even  innocent  plea 
sures.  They  were  content  and  cheerful  in  prison 
and  in  exile ;  in  torture  and  in  the  agony  of  death 
they  gave  thanks  to  God.  They  abstained  from 
games  of  chance,  from  public  spectacles,  and 
from  boisterous  laughter  They  walked  in  God's 
presence  and  carefully  avoided,  in  word  and  act, 
whatever  is  unbecoming  and  low ;  and  if  per 
chance  an  evil-doer  was  found  among  them  he 
was  not  permitted  to  remain,  unless  he  submitted 
to  long  and  severe  penance.  They  were  obedient 
to  the  state,  except  when  its  laws  conflicted  with 
their  duty  as  Christians,  and  then  they  appealed 
from  Caesar  to  God,  asserting  the  liberty  of  the 
soul  with  which  Christ  had  made  them  free. 
They  were  persecuted,  put  to  death  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  yet  they  never  sought  to  excite 
tumults  or  rebellions,  or  took  part  in  conspiracies 
against  the  tyrants  who  were  shedding  their  blood. 
Such  were  the  Christians  of  the  first  ages,  who  by 
virtue  and  martyrdom  triumphed  over  the  world 
and  won  for  the  Church  recognition  and  liberty. 
But  with  the  conversion  of  Constantine  a  wholly 
different  state  of  things  came  into  existence.  The 
name  of  Jesus  and  His  cross  were  now  painted  on 
the  battle  standards  of  the  Roman  legions,  and 
the  great  emperor  kissed  the  scars  of  the  confes 
sors  whose  bodies  had  been  torn  and  maimed  dur 
ing  the  persecutions.  Now  the  multitudes  which 
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always  follow  in  the  wake  of  power  and  success 
poured  into  the  Church,  and  the  temples  of  idols 
were  deserted.  But  the  society  over  which  Chris 
tianity  had  thus  triumphed  was  the  most  corrupt 
and  sensual,  and  among  the  crowds  who  asked  to 
receive  baptism  there  were  very  many  whose  con 
version  was  but  apparent,  and  who,  with  the  name 
of  Christian,  remained  in  reality  pagans.  This  in 
termingling  of  nominal  Christians  with  true  be 
lievers  introduced  an  era  of  degeneracy  and  cor 
ruption  in  strong  contrast  with  the  age  of  confes 
sors  and  martyrs.  Worldly  honors  relaxed  the 
virtue  of  even  the  sincere,  and  the  sense  of  secu 
rity  proved  more  dangerous  than  the  sword  of  the 
persecutor.  The  love  of  gain,  the  fondness  for 
pleasure,  the  desire  of  high  office,  awakened  in  the 
hearts  of  believers  the  passions  of  greed,  of  lust, 
and  of  ambition  ;  so  that  the  world,  though  called 
Christian,  was  still  a  perverse  world.  The  great 
bishops  and  doctors  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu 
ries  abound  in  denunciations  of  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Christians  of  their  time.  St.  Augustine  thinks 
it  necessary  even  to  warn  converts  of  the  scandals 
and  immoralities  which  they  will  find  among  those 
who  make  profession  of  Christian  faith.  "  You 
will  find,"  he  says,  "among  the  crowds  who  fill 
the  churches  drunkards,  misers,  impostors,  gam 
blers,  rakes,  theatre-goers,  quacks,  magicians,  as- 
trologists,  fortune-tellers,  all  of  whom,  neverthe 
less,  pass  for  Christians." 

When  the  Roman   Empire,  undermined  by  cor 
ruption   of  every   kind,   was   trampled   into   frag- 
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ments  beneath  the  feet  of  invading  hordes  of 
barbarians,  they,  in  learning  the  vices  of  civili 
zation,  did  not  lose  their  native  habits  of  ferocity, 
cruelty,  and  lawlessness.  During  the  period  in 
which  the  barbarians  gradually  took  permanent 
possession  of  the  provinces  of  the  dismembered 
empire,  when  the  Roman  armies  had  been  beaten 
and  scattered,  when  the  authority  of  law  had 
ceased  to  exist,  the  only  power  which  remained 
to  protest  against,  and  in  some  measure  hold  in 
check,  the  lawless  passions  which  had  inaugurated 
a  reign  of  brute  force  and  violence,  was  the  Cath 
olic  Church.  Rapacious  and  bloodthirsty  hordes 
<jiven  over  to  violence  and  lust  amid  the  ruins 

o 

and  putrefaction  of  pagan  civilization — this  was 
the  world  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Church  found 
herself,  the  only  power  left  on  earth  which  had 
the  heart  to  believe  in  goodness  or  the  courage 
to  hope  for  better  things.  But  if  from  this  min 
gled  mass  of  passion  and  corruption  any  high  and 
worthy  social  or  religious  life  was  ever  to  spring 
forth,  the  Church  must  not  stand  far  off,  must  not 
go  into  the  desert,  must  not  shut  herself  up  in  some 
sanctuary  to  weep  and  pray.  She  must  go  into 
the  midst  of  blood  and  uncleanness,  giving  little 
heed  whether  her  hands  are  stained  or  her  ves 
ture  soiled.  And  so  she  acted,  consenting,  like  her 
Divine  Founder,  to  go  down  into  the  dark  and 
loathsome  grave,  that  she  might  do  an  immortal 
work,  knowing  that  death  had  no  power  to  hold 
her.  To  fulfil  her  mission  she  had  to  set  her 
hand  to  every  kind  of  work,  as  she  was  then  the 
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only  power  in  the  world  that  strove  for  right 
eousness,  for  order,  tor  knowledge,  for  liberty. 
She  drained  the  marsh,  she  ploughed  the  field,  she 
built  cities,  she  taught  school,  she  sat  in  judg 
ment,  she  presided  over  councils,  she  made  war, 
she  declared  peace,  she  treed  the  slave,  she  watch 
ed  over  the  family,  she  created  knights,  she  crown 
ed  and  uncrowned  kings.  Her  missionaries  had 
sowed  the  good  seed  of  the  Gospel  and  of  civili 
zation  amongst  the  barbarous  tribes,  and  the  re 
ligious  and  the  civil  orders  were  consequently 
intimately  united.  But  this  complication  of  the 
Church  with  the  whole  social  fabric,  though  nec 
essary,  though  the  only  means  of  salvation  for 
the  world  in  that  day,  involved  troubles,  conflicts, 
rivalries,  and  abuses  of  many  kinds.  Christ  and 
the  world  are  at  strife,  and  to  save  the  world  He 
deemed  it  needful  to  suffer  the  world  to  crucify 
Him ;  and  the  Church  could  not  become  the  sa 
viour  of  society  without  finding  the  society  she 
was  saving  her  enemy.  Wealth,  power,  honors, 
high  place,  are  the  foes  of  humility,  and  humility 
is  the  basis  of  Christian  character.  Hence  when 
popes  were  more  powerful  than  emperors,  when 
bishops  were  among  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  when 
monks  were  the  counsellors  of  kings,  temptation 
to  abuse  of  power  was  so  great  that  the  simplest 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  enough  to  per 
suade  us  that  many  must  have  yielded.  And 
when  the  priesthood  was  the  great  highway  to 
worldly  position  and  honor  many  must  have 
sought  it  from  sordid  motives.  And  when  all 
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the  world  lay  in  the  shadow  of  ignorance,  igno 
rance  must  have  been  found  also  in  the  sanctu 
ary.  And  when  ecclesiastics  were  taken  from 
semi-barbarous  populations  as  yet  more  under 
the  control  of  passion  and  habit  than  of  reason 
and  religion,  abuses  must  have  existed  among 
them;  and  the  refusal  of  the  Church  to  admit 
the  descendants  of  the  barbarians  to  the  priest 
hood  for  centuries  after  their  conversion  showed 
her  sense  of  this  danger. 

When  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
work  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  the 
great  figure  of  Charlemagne  looms  up  before  us 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century,  we  are 
at  once  prepared  to  see  him  enter  into  close  alli 
ance  with  the  Pope,  and  to  seek  to  spread  the 
Christian  faith  as  still  the  chief  and  almost  only 
means  of  widening  the  boundaries  of  civilization 
and  of  giving  to  society  form  and  consistence. 
When  on  Christmas  day,  A.D.  800,  Pope  Leo  in 
St.  Peter's  Church,  after  the  Gospel  of  the  Mass, 
placed  the  crown  of  the  Caesars  upon  the  brow  of 
Charlemagne  and  hailed  him  emperor,  he  pro 
claimed  the  victory  of  the  Church  over  barbar 
ism,  and  at  the  same  time  inaugurated  a  new 
epoch  in  history,  out  of  which  at  length  the  mo 
dern  world  was  to  be  developed.  From  this  day 
the  pope  and  the  emperor  become  the  central 
powers  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages;  and 
the  most  marked  and  essential  characteristic  of 
Christian  civilization,  the  separateness  of  religious 
and  civil  authority,  is  constituted  and  organized 
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on  a  world-wide  basis.  At  the  same  time,  how 
ever,  is  planted  the  germ  of  all  those  quarrels  be 
tween  popes  and  emperors,  between  bishops  and 
princes,  which  finally  lead  to  schism  and  then  to 
the  great  Protestant  heresy. 

The  state  of  society  in  Europe  in  the  age  of 
Charlemagne  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
give  permanence  to  a  system  of  government  such 
as  that  which  he  had  introduced,  and  when  his 
strong  hand  was  removed  the  empire  fell  to  pieces, 
and  in  its  stead  there  grew  up  what  is  known  in 
history  as  the  feudal  system  of  government  Un 
der  this  system  lands  were  bestowed  by  the  sove 
reign  in  the  form  of  a  benefice  or  fief,  so  that  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  granted  became,  in 
accepting  the  grant,  the  vassals  of  the  donor,  to 
whom  they  bound  themselves  to  render  certain 
services,  generally  of  a  military  kind,  and  in  re 
turn  received  from  him  a  promise  of  protection. 
This  system,  which  spread  in  a  short  time  through 
out  Europe,  was  the  method  which  society  took 
to  protect  itself  against  violence  and  force ;  and  it 
was  probably  the  only  means  which  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  could  have  prevented  Europe 
from  relapsing  into  barbarism.  The  empire  had 
been  broken  up,  there  was  no  central  authority 
able  to  maintain  order  throughout  a  large  terri 
tory,  and  the  reign  of  terror  and  violence  seemed 
impending.  And  just  at  this  crisis  the  incursions 
of  the  pagan  Northmen  grew  more  frequent  and 
destructive.  They  attacked  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Germany,  ascended  rivers,  and,  penetrating 
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to  the  interior  of  the  continent,  burned  and  plun 
dered  towns,  monasteries,  and  churches,  and  all 
with  impunity,  though  they  were  comparatively 
few,  because  society  was  disorganized  and  chaotic. 
It  was  as  a  remedy  for  such  desperate  evils  that 
feudalism  was  brought  into  existence ;  and  it  ren 
dered  important  services,  though  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  it  was  a  desperate  remedy  and  inevitably 
led  to  serious  abuses.  Under  this  system  the  terri 
tory  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  divided 
and  subdivided  into  estates,  in  which  each  land 
lord,  while  promising  obedience  to  his  suzerain, 
was  practically  absolute  master  within  his  own 
domain.  And  thus  Christendom  was  filled  with  a 
horde  of  petty  tyrants  who,  when  not  battling 
with  invaders,  were  engaged  in  warfare  with 
one  another. 

It  was  the  reign  of  a  sort  of  legalized  pillage 
and  slaughter  which  was  hurtful  alike  to  religion 
and  civilization.  These  feudal  lords,  shut  up  in 
their  castles  with  their  chaplains,  gradually  ceased 
to  attend  public  worship  and  to  receive  religious 
instruction  ;  and  the  serfs  who  dwelled  on  their 
lands  were  suffered  to  remain  in  complete  igno 
rance.  The  priests  themselves,  who  not  unfre- 
quently  were  compelled  to  take  up  arms  to  defend 
their  churches,  or  to  perform  manual  labor  that 
they  might  have  bread,  were  but  imperfectly  edu 
cated.  And  as  feudal  benefices  were  attached  to 
ecclesiastical  offices,  episcopal  sees  were  invaded 
and  held  by  depraved  men  or  taken  possession  of 
by  some  neighboring  lord,  who  placed  the  mitre 
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upon  the  head  of  one  of  his  sons,  sometimes  a 
mere  child,  in  order  to  be  able  in  his  name  to  rob 
the  Church.  Even  the  great  and  central  See  of 
Rome  fell  during  this  period  into  the  hands  of 
the  petty  tyrants  of  the  Campagna,  who,  amidst 
strife  and  bloodshed;  thrust  their  unworthy  favo 
rites  into  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and  had  not 
the  Christian  religion  been  divine  it  must  have 
perished  in  the  midst  of  such  inconceivable  con 
fusion,  lawlessness,  and  ignorance.  But  in  the  al 
most  universal  darkness  the  light  still  burned  be 
fore  the  tabernacle,  the  race  of  saints  and  apostles 
was  propagated  ;  Prussians,  Bohemians,  and  Rus 
sians  were  converted.,  and  great  and  heroic  souls 
were  found,  sometimes  wearing  a  crown  and 
sometimes  clothed  in  rags.  It  is  part  of  the 
glory  and  strength  of  the  Church  never  to  be 
content  with  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  her 
children.  She  holds  up  the  standard  of  the  per 
fect  life,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fallen  and 
corrupt  populations,  and  is  incapable  of  despair. 
Her  faith  in  the  regenerating  power  of  the  reli 
gion  of  Christ  is  divine;  and  she  is  not  despon 
dent  in  the  presence  of  corruption,  as  she  is  not 
weak  in  the  face  of  persecution  and  calumny. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  no  reformation  or  need  of 
reformation  in  her  essential  life  and  constitution, 
in  her  doctrinal  and  moral  teaching,  in  her  sac 
raments,  or  in  the  constitutive  elements  of  her 
government  These  have  been  fixed  by  the  hand 
of  God  and  are  unchangeable ;  but  as  it  is  her 
destiny  to  live  in  contact  with  human  society  in 
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all  its  ever-varying  degrees  of  development  and 
decay,  it  must  also  be  her  fate  to  find  herself 
again  and  again  surrounded  and  interpenetrated 
by  abuses  and  disorders  of  all  kinds.  The  causes 
which  in  one  century  contribute  to  her  progress 
become  in  another  the  fetters  which  deprive  her 
of  liberty.  Now  the  faith  and  love  of  her  chil 
dren  heap  upon  her  honors  and  riches,  and  in  an 
other  generation  these  temporal  blessings  turn  to 
curses.  Institutions  which  at  one  time  are  most 
beneficial  become  with  the  progress  of  society 
the  occasion  of  scandal  and  ruin.  Religious  or 
ders  which  in  their  vigor  and  fervor  were  as  the 
conquering  armies  of  God,  in  their  decay  and 
dissolution  infect  the  very  air  of  heaven  and 
stifle  the  souls  of  multitudes.  Since,  then,  the 
unchangeable  Church  must  adapt  herself  to  a 
world  which  is  constantly  changing,  her  exter 
nal  forms  and  relations  are  necessarily  subject  to 
all  the  vicissitudes  which  affect  human  society,  and 
are,  consequently,  in  ever-recurring  need  of  re- 
adaptation  and  reformation  ;  but  these  efforts  to 
reach  a  higher  and  purer  life  must,  to  be  legit 
imate,  respect  the  organic  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and  whenever  this  is  violated  the  result 
is  disintegration.  The  alliance  of  the  Church  with 
feudalism  was  in  the  beginning  and  for  a  long 
time  helpful  alike  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
of  civilization  ;  but  when  the  feudal  lords,  laying 
claim  to  the  right  of  investiture,  filled  the  epis 
copal  sees  with  simoniacal  occupants  and  fed  the 
contagion  of  concubinage  in  the  lower  clergy,  the 
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Church,  in  the  person  of  Gregory  VII.,  inaugu 
rated  a  reformation  which  stirred  all  Europe  to 
its  centre  and  gave  an  impetus  to  freedom  and 
morality  which  accelerated  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  nations.  Innocent  III.,  in  convoking 
the  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran  in  1215,  expressly 
declared  that  it  was  his  desire  to  bring  about  a 
reformation  of  the  entire  Church — reformationem 
totius  Ecclesice ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  end 
that  council  drew  up  and  promulgated  seventy- 
two  reformatory  decrees,  in  which  all  the  abu 
ses  then  existing  in  the  Church  were  fearlessly 
brought  to  light  and  their  correction  provided 
for.  Again,  in  1311,  Clement  V.  called  together 
a  general  council,  the  chief  object  of  which  was 
to  bring  about  a  reformation  of  morals;  and  ef 
forts  in  the  same  direction  were  made  in  provin 
cial  and  diocesan  synods  in  various  parts  of  Eu 
rope.  But,  unfortunately,  many  of  the  abuses  of 
those  ages  were  so  interwoven  in  the  social  or 
ganization  that  nothing-  short  of  a  revolution 
could  have  destroyed  them.  The  bishops,  espe 
cially  in  Germany,  were  in  many  instances  feu 
dal  lords,  having  vast  estates,  high  worldly  rank, 
and  great  influence  in  national  affairs,  and  their 
position  had  enabled  them  to  be  of  great  help  to 
the  Church  and  to  civilization  ;  but  as  time  went 
on  power  and  wealth  filled  them  with  worldly 
pride  and  ambition,  and  deprived  them  both  of 
the  will  and  of  the  ability  to  execute  the  refor 
matory  decrees  of  councils;  and  even  where  the 
bishops  \vere  not  themselves  temporal  lords  they 
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were  to   a   great  extent  dependent    upon   feudal 
suzerains. 

It  was  this  weak  and  dependent  state  of  the 
episcopate  which  impelled  the  popes,  in  the 
great  contest  concerning  investitures,  to  come 
forward  as  spiritual  dictators ;  and  but  for  their 
powerful  interference  the  Church,  in  Germany 
at  least,  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  state 
or  would  have  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of 
corruption.  When  appointments  to  ecclesias 
tical  offices  are  in  the  hands  of  temporal  rulers 
the  standard  of  clerical  morality  Will  invariably 
be  lowered,  since  the  favorites  of  princes  owe 
this  distinction,  almost  without  exception,  to 
their  subserviency  rather  than  to  any  high  quali 
ties,  and  the  pliant  servants  of  kings,  even  though 
of  the  better  sort,  can  hardly  possess  the  sacer 
dotal  spirit ;  and  had  not  the  popes  vindicated  the 
rights  of  the  Church  in  this  matter  simony  and 
incontinence  would  have  fastened  upon  Christen 
dom  with  ineradicable  malignancy.  The  Roman 
Pontiffs,  therefore,  in  their  long  and  bitter  contests 
concerning  the  right  of  investiture,  defended  a 
principle  which  was  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
Church,  and  which  could  not  have  been  succes- 
fully  maintained  had  they  not  assumed  in  the 
face  of  usurping  governments  the  position  of 
the  spiritual  dictators  of  Christendom.  But  this 
dictatorship,  which  in  the  age  of  Gregory  VII. 
and  Innocent  III.  was  so  salutary,  so  neces 
sary  even  to  the  preservation  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty,  grew  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  the 
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occasion  of  serious  danger  to  the  peace  and  pro 
gress  of  the  Church.     To  be  a  universal  dictator, 
and  at  the  same  time  mediator  between  tyrannical 
and  lustful  kings  and  emperors,    was,  indeed,  al 
most  an  impossible  office — one,  at  least,  which  in 
such  a  world  as  this  must  bring  sorrow  and  trou 
ble  upon  the  Church,  though  an  angel  should  hold 
it  in  her  name.     One  of  the  immediate  results  of 
this  increase  of  worldly  power  and  influence  was 
a  greater  centralization  of  the  government  of  the 
Church.     Appeals  to  the   Pope  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  became  more  frequent.     The  exemptions 
and  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  in 
creased ;    indulgences  were  multiplied;   dispensa 
tions  were  granted  and  benefices  conferred  direct 
ly  by  the  court  of  Rome  in   a   way  which  in  a 
measure  superseded  the  authority  of  the  bishops, 
who  in  consequence  grew  lukewarm  in  their  de 
votion  to  the  Successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  were  not 
indisposed   even   to  join   with   temporal   rulers  in 
protesting  against  what  they  held  to  be  undue  as 
sumptions  of  power;   and  thus  both  princes  and 
prelates  came  to  look  upon  the  supreme  authority 
and  paramount  influence  of  the  popes  with  jeal 
ousy    and    suspicion.       The    world    that    gathers 
round  the  throne  of  royalty  is  as    unscrupulous 
as  it  is  insincere;  and  in  an  age  when  the   preju 
dices    of   courts    readily    developed    into    public 
opinion  calumnious   abuse    of  this   or  that    Pope 
who   happened    to   have  quarrel   with  the  reign 
ing    king  or   emperor    worked    its    way   into   the 
hearts  of  a   whole  people,  and  thus  little  by  little 
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love  and   reverence  for  the  Papacy  itself  was  de 
stroyed. 

The  most  unfortunate  of  these  quarrels,  in  its 
consequences  at  least,  was  that  which  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  broke  out 
between  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  and  Pope  Boni 
face  VIII.  The  emissaries  of  the  king  seized  on 
the  person  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  treated  him 
with  such  indignity  that  he  shortly  after  died  of 
grief  and  chagrin,  and  Philip  at  once  began  to  in- 
trigue  for  the  election  of  a  Pope  who  could  be 
made  to  subserve  his  ambitious  designs,  and  final 
ly  succeeded  in  having  one  of  his  own  subjects 
chosen  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  new  Pope,  who 
was  elected  in  1305,  and  who  took  the  name  of 
Clement  V.,  transferred  his  residence,  in  accor 
dance  with  the  desire  of  Philip,  from  Rome  to 
Avignon,  and  by  this  step  incurred  the  ill-will  of 
the  other  Christian  nations  and  sowed  the  seed  of 
future  schism  and  discord.  Avignon  remained 
the  papal  residence  for  seventy-two  years,  and 
during  that  time  the  Papacy  lost  its  cosmopolitan 
character  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  dependency 
of  the  French  crown.  Hence  the  interference  of 
the  popes  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  was  re 
sented,  and  regarded,  indeed,  as  the  meddling  of  a 
foreign  and  inimical  power.  The  spirit  of  nation 
alism  was  in  this  way  introduced  into  religious 
affairs  and  controversies,  and  one  of  its  first-fruits 
was  the  Great  Schism  of  the  West,  which  broke 
forth  immediately  upon  the  return  of  the  papal 
court  to  Rome  and  lasted  for  nearly  forty  years. 
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French  cardinals,  supported  by  the  French  king, 
revolted  against  Urban  VI.  and  set  up  an  anti- 
Pope  ;  and  as  the  confusion  increased  there  were 
at  one  time  three  claimants  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  each  upheld  and  defended  by  a  following 
of  bishops,  princes,  and  nations.  As  years  went 
on  Pope  succeeded  Pope  both  at  Rome  and  Avig 
non,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  way  out  of  the 
darkness  and  the  confusion.  The  bark  of  Peter, 
it  seemed,  was  on  a  shoreless  sea,  without  helm  or 
compass,  and  through  the  blackness  of  the  storm- 
clouds  no  faint  ray  of  divine  light  pierced.  At 
length  the  cardinals  and  bishops,  ignoring  both 
the  claimants  to  the  Papacy,  assembled  in  council 
at  Pisa  and  cited  the  rival  Pontiffs  to  appear  be 
fore  them,  and  on  their  refusal  to  obey  condemned 
them  as  contumacious  and  schismatical,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  elect  a  successor,  who  took 
the  name  of  Alexander  V.  But  as  the  deposed 
Pontiffs  still  had  a  following  of  nations,  they  in 
turn  anathematized  the  council,  and  the  result  was 
that,  instead  of  two,  there  were  now  three  claim 
ants  to  the  Papacy.  Then  the  Council  of  Con 
stance  was  convoked,  which  deposed  two  of  the 
rival  claimants  and  induced  the  third  to  resign, 
after  which  a  Pope  was  elected  who  was  recog 
nized  by  the  whole  Church.  During  these  years 
of  confusion  and  chaos  abuses  had  grown  invete 
rate  and  the  papal  power  had  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  wholly  recovered.  In  the 
bitterness  of  the  strife  the  cry  was  even  raised 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  Pope  at  all,  and 
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we  seem  to  hear  Luther's  voice  a  hundred  years 
before  he  began  to  preach.  Wickliffe,  who  died 
during  the  Schism,  called  the  Roman  Church  a 
synagogue  of  Satan,  condemned  the  holding  of 
property  by  ecclesiastics,  railed  at  monks,  and 
denounced  colleges  and  universities  as  pagan  in 
their  origin  and  diabolic  in  their  tendency.  His 
words  were  re-echoed  in  Bohemia  by  Huss,  who 
in  violent  language  declaimed  against  popes, 
bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  and  whose  fiery  zeal 
inspired  John  Ziska  to  raise  an  army  of  fanatics, 
with  which  he  laid  waste  the  whole  country, 
burning  churches  and  monasteries  and  butcher 
ing  priests  and  monks.  Temporal  rulers  eagerly 
took  advantage  of  the  helpless  state  to  which  the 
Papacy  had  been  reduced  by  the  Great  Schism 
to  reassert  their  claims  to  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
A  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  Schism  Charles 
VII.  practically  destroyed  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  in  France  by  an  instrument  known  as  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  continued  in  force 
down  to  1515,  two  years  before  the  Protestant 
rebellion  broke  forth ;  and  in  Germany  and  other 
countries  similar  measures  were  adopted.  The 
Schism  had  taught  kings  and  governments  the 
dangerous  habit  of  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  and  had  besides  aroused  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  nationalism  against  its  visible 
head.  Hence  from  the  termination  of  the  Schism 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Protestant  revolt  the 
popes  were  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  to  reform 
abuses.  The  controversies  which  had  grown  out 
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of  the  troubles  had  given  rise  to  all  kinds  of 
views  and  opinions  concerning  their  office  and 
authority,  and  had  confused  the  ideas  of  even 
sincere  Catholics  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  itself,  so  that  many  grew  accustomed  to 
consider  the  Church  as  separable  from  the  Pope, 
or  to  hold  even  that  a  Pope  is  not  essential  to  the 
Church  ;  and  since  councils  had  deposed  popes, 
the  multitude  inferred  that  there  is  in  the  Church 
a  power  above  the  Pope.  Hence  the  doctrine 
that  an  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  general  coun 
cil  is  right  and  proper ;  and  hence,  too,  the  feel 
ing,  which  in  those  times  of  confusion  found  ac 
ceptance  in  the  hearts  of  many  well-meaning 
people,  that  the  best  thing  for  good  Christians 
to  do  is  to  obey  their  bishops  and  not  to  trouble 
themselves  with  disputes  as  to  who  is  the  lawful 
Pope.  This  tendency  towards  Episcopalianism 
was  strongly  marked  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Basel,  which  are  as  openly  anti-papal 
as  the  diatribes  of  Luther ;  and  the  factious  pre 
lates  who  composed  this  assembly,  a  majority  of 
whom  were  French  and  German,  were  supported 
both  by  the  king  of  France  and  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  who  took  great  pains  to  have  these 
doctrines  circulated  among  their  subjects.  Thus 
little  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  Protes 
tant  revolution  broke  forth  were  bishops  and  gov 
ernments  busily  at  work  undermining  all  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  Papacy,  which,  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  discredit  into  which  it  had  been 
brought  by  the  Schism,  was  an  easy  task.  On 
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the  very  eve  of  the  Reformation  Maximilian  I. 
and  Louis  XII.,  having-  declared  war  against 
Pope  Julius  II.,  set  up  in  his  stead  a  council  of 
five  cardinals,  and  in  justification  of  their  conduct 
appealed  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basel. 
Louis  even  went  so  far  as  to  compel  the  French 
clergy  to  excommunicate  the  Pope,  and  those 
who  persisted  in  recognizing  his  authority  were 
now  stigmatized  as  papists.  In  Germany  anti- 
papal  doctrines  were  eagerly  received  by  all 
classes,  and  no  calumny  was  too  gross  to  find 
belief,  if  the  Pope  was  its  object. 

When  Luther,  therefore,  made  no  popery  his 
war-cry  he  but  gave  utterance  to  the  fcelino-s  of 
hatred  and  bitterness  with  which  the  hearts  of 
multitudes  were  swelling;  and  when  at  length  the 
name  of  Protestantism  was  hit  upon  as  by  chance 
it  was  recognized  on  all  sides  that  this  word  embo 
died  the  very  soul  of  the  whole  movement,  which 
was  a  protest  against  the  Pope  both  as  a  feudal 
sovereign  and  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ :  and  this  pro 
test  was  all  the  more  vehement  because,  during 
the  quarrels  and  confusion  of  the  past  hundred 
years,  men  had  grown  accustomed  to  look  upon 
the  Papacy  as  something  extraneous  to  the  Church 
and  the  Christian  religion.  Religious  passion  may 
be  excited  by  hatred  as  well  as  by  faith  and  love ; 
and  it  was  hate,  and  not  faith  and  love,  which 
fired  the  zeal  of  the  Reformers  and  their  fol 
lowers. 

That  this  is  the  true  view  of  the  facts  all  dis 
passionate  and  fair-minded  men  ought  now  to  be 
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able  to  recognize.  Justification  by  faith,  the  de 
nial  of  free-will,  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity, 
the  rejection  of  good  works  as  helpful  to  salva 
tion,  which  were  the  most  characteristic  teach 
ings  of  the  early  Reformers,  could  surely  have  no 
power  to  inspire  religious  enthusiasm  ;  but  when 
once  the  anti-papal  fury  was  thoroughly  aroused 
it  was  easy  to  persuade  people  that  to  destroy 
the  Pope  was  the  best  way  to  serve  God,  and 
their  rage  naturally  extended  from  the  Pope  to 
whatever  was  in  any  way  supposed  to  be  con 
nected  with  him.  He,  it  was  said,  had  given  to 
the  Church  its  actual  organization ;  he  had  cre 
ated  the  religious  orders;  he  had  introduced 
vows  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity;  he 
had  imposed  the  obligation  of  abstinence  and 
fasting;  he  had  invented  the  doctrine  of  purga 
tory  and  promulgated  indulgences;  he  had  ca 
nonized  the  saints  and  introduced  the  use  of 
sacred  images;  he  had  taught  the  necessity  of 
good  works,  and,  while  proclaiming  free-will, 
had  tyrannized  over  both  the  Church  and  the 
state;  he  had,  in  a  word,  annihilated  the  glory 
of  God  and  substituted  human  mechanism  in  the 
place  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ.  The  spi 
rit  of  iconoclasm  invaded  the  multitude,  which, 
fickle  and  senseless,  destroyed  to-day  what  it 
had  adored  yesterday.  There  were  undoubt 
edly  among  the  Reformers  a  certain  number  of 
men  whom  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through 
faith  alone  filled  with  religious  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm;  but  the  great  multitude  of  those  who 
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flocked  to  the  standard  of  revolt  were  carnal- 
minded,  as  Luther  himself  expressly  declared, 
and  incapable  of  any  purer  zeal  than  that  which 
is  inspired  by  hate  or  the  love  of  plunder. 

Whoever  reads  the  writings  of  Luther  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  by  what  insolent  and  immoral 
crowds  he  is  surrounded.  His  complaints  that 
men  are  worse  than  they  were  under  the  Pope  are 
loud,  and  he  can  find  no  language  to  paint  the 
hideous  scenes  of  barbarism  and  lawlessness  that 
mark  the  progress  of  the  new  faith.  Nobody,  he 
declares,  is  now  willing  to  contribute  to  the  sup 
port  of  the  ministers  of  religion ;  the  schools  are 
empty  and  the  churches  are  falling  to  ruin.  Had 
not  political  passions,  national  aspirations,  and  the 
greed  of  princes  come  to  the  rescue  Protestant 
ism  would  hardly  have  left  its  mark  in  history, 
but  would  have  been  drowned  in  the  blood  of 
the  war  of  the  peasants  and  in  the  pandemonium 
of  strife  and  confusion  raised  by  the  quarrels  of 
its  leaders. 

Its  great  and  permanent  success  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  European  society  was  then  in  a  crisis  by 
which  feudalism  was  being  transformed  into  mon 
archy  ;  and  as  the  Church  had  been  for  centuries 
and  was  still  in  close  alliance  with  feudalism,  kings 
and  peoples,  in  their  aspirations  to  national  unity, 
gave  their  support  to  a  religious  rebellion  which, 
by  weakening  the  Church,  would  also  undermine 
the  power  of  the  feudal  lords ;  and  as  the  greater 
number  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  had  at  one 
time  or  other  placed  themselves  under  the  feudal 
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sovereignty  of  the  Pope  as  a  means  of  protection, 
they  eagerly  took  advantage  of  Protestantism  to 
throw  off  what  they  now  regarded  as  a  foreign 
yoke.  This  conflict  between  feudalism  and  mon 
archy  had  been  brought  about  by  the  progress  of 
society,  and  the  triumph  of  monarchy  was  inevi 
table,  as  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  is  inevitable 
in  the  present  social  crisis  which  has  brought  it 
into  conflict  with  republicanism.  The  social  con 
dition  which  had  called  feudalism  into  existence 
had  passed  away,  and  as  it  was  no  longer  neces 
sary  it  was  no  longer  strong.  It  had  been  a 
protection  in  barbarous  ages,  but  it  had  now  be 
come  an  obstacle  to  civilization,  and  the  great 
forces  which  were  coming  into  existence  were  its 
natural  enemies.  Gunpowder,  the  printing-press, 
the  revival  of  learning,  the  extension  of  com 
merce,  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  discovery  of  America  greatly  ac 
celerated  the  progress  of  the  Christian  peoples 
towards  a  state  of  society  in  which  feudalism  is 
not  possible.  But  in  the  Europe  of  the  sixteenth 
century  whatever  weakened  the  power  of  the 
great  nobles  strengthened  that  of  kings  ;  and  as 
the  cause  of  the  Church  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  bound  up  with  that  of  feudalism,  the  ten 
dency'  of  the  age  favored  all  and- Catholic  move 
ments,  as  its  prejudices  approved  of  all  anti-papal 
protests.  The  Church  was  the  greatest  feudal 
power  in  the  world,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
crisis  which  was  sapping  the  foundations  of  feu 
dalism  should  seem  to  threaten  the  permanence 
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and  stability  of  the  Church  itself ;  but  the  revolu 
tion  was  political  and  social  far  more  than  it  was 
religious,  and  when  the  transformation  towards 
which  Europe  was  tending  had  been  effected  Pro 
testantism  made  no  further  progress.  In  the  first 
half-century,  however,  which  followed  Luther's 
rebellion  the  triumphs  of  the  new  faith  were  so 
rapid  and  so  startling  that  the  day  of  doom  for 
the  Church  seemed  to  have  come.  Nation  after 
nation  fell  away  from  her,  and  even  her  most  de 
voted  children  were  stunned  and  grew  faint  of 
heart.  Controversy  was  useless.  The  debates  of 
theologians  were  not  audible  amid  the  noise  of 
battle  and  the  angry  disputes  of  diets  and  parlia 
ments.  In  less  than  fifty  years  the  Church  lost 
all  northern  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hol 
land,  England,  and  Scotland ;  and  in  France,  Aus 
tria,  Poland,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and  Belgium 
the  triumph  of  Protestantism  appeared  to  be  no 
longer  doubtful.  In  all  northern  Europe  Ireland 
alone  remained  unshaken.  The  victories  that  had 
been  won  endowed  the  new  religion  with  a 
strength  which  was  believed  to  be  divine.  The 
German  princes,  to  whom  it  had  given  an  op 
portunity  to  throw  off  their  feudal  dependence 
upon  the  emperor,  in  their  gratitude  almost  per 
suaded  themselves  that  their  wars  had  been  in 
spired  by  zeal  for  a  pure  faith,  while  the  rich 
possessions  of  the  Church  which  they  had  seized 
upon  intensified  their  hatred  of  her.  Philip  of 
Hesse,  Luther's  powerful  defender,  was  a  strenu 
ous  adherent  of  his  doctrines,  not  only  because 
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they  permitted  him  to  rob  the  Church,  but  alo 
because  they  quieted  his  qualms  of  conscience  in 
the  midst  of  his  adulteries.  In  Prussia  Albert, 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  her.!  cl 
Luther  gladly  when  he  preached  to  him  thedtitv 
of  violating  his  vow  of  chastity  and  founding  an 
hereditary  -monarchy.  Melancthon  himself  con 
fessed  that  the  princes  who  favored  the  Reforma 
tion  "  felt  no  concern  for  purity  of  doctrine,  or 
the  spread  of  light,  or  the  triumph  of  the  creed, 
or  the  improvement  of  morals,  but  looked  only  to 
the  profane  and  petty  interests  of  this  world." 

Luther,  who  taught  that  the  authority  of  princes 
is  of  divine  right  and  absolute,  openly  urged  on 
the  work  of  despoiling  the  Church  in  Germany, 
and  even  made  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  lead 
ers  of  the  Protestant  party  to  go  into  Italy  and 
seize  upon  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  of  that 
country.  In  his  whole  warfare  upon  the  Pope, 
Luther,  with  the  skill  of  an  orator,  made  use  of 
the  German  hatred  of  Italians,  and  he  thus  made 
it  appear  that  the  cause  of  Protestantism  was  that 
of  German  independence  and  patriotism  ;  and 
while  he  urged  the  people  to  expel  the  agents 
and  defenders  of  the  Pope  as  the  emissaries  of  a 
foreign  potentate,  he  taught  the  princes  to  take 
into  their  own  hands  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Church.  Thus 
the  Reformation  gave  to  the  princes  of  Germany 
an  opportunity  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
feudal  subjection  to  the  emperor,  to  enrich  them 
selves  with  the  goods  of  the  Church,  and  to  in- 
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crease  their  power  by  laying  claim  to  both  spir 
itual  and  temporal  authority  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  surprising-  that  they  should  have  become  the 
zealous  defenders  and  propagators  of  the  new 
religion.  That  the  rapid  spread  and  triumph  of 
Protestantism  was  due  in  great  measure  to  their 
favor  and  arms  is  a  well-established  fact,  as  even 
the  warmest  friends  of  the  movement  concede. 

"  That  the  Reformation  was  brought  about  by 
the  civil  powers,"  says  Jurieu.  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  "  is  incontestable.  It  was 
introduced  into  Geneva  by  the  Senate  ;  into  other 
parts  of  Switzerland  by  the  Grand  Council  of 
each  canton ;  into  Holland  by  the  States-Gene 
ral  ;  into  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  and  Scot 
land  by  kings  and  parliaments.  Nor  did  the  civil 
power  merely  guarantee  full  liberty  to  the  par 
tisans  of  the  Reformation  ;  it  took  from  the  pa 
pists  their  churches  and  forbade  their  worship." 
"  The  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  says 
Hallam,  "  have  never  failed  to  cast  two  reproaches 
tn  those  who  left  them:  one,  that  the  reform 
was  brought  about  by  intemperate  and  calum 
nious  abuse,  by  outrages  of  an  excited  populace, 
or  by  the  tyranny  of  princes  ;  the  other,  that,  after 
stimulating  the  most  ignorant  to  reject  the  au 
thority  of  their  Church,  it  instantly  withdrew  this 
liberty  of  judgment  and  devoted  all  who  pre 
sumed  to  swerve  from  the  line  drawn  by  law  to 
virulent  obloquy,  and  sometimes  to  bonds  and 
death.  These  reproaches,  it  may  be  a  shame  to 
us  to  own,  can  be  uttered  and  cannot  be  refuted." 
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The  apothegm  of  Frederick  the  Great  on  the 
causes  which  promoted  the  triumph  of  the  Refor 
mation  has  been  often  quoted.  "  In  Germany," 
he  says,  "  it  was  self-interest,  in  England  lust,  and 
in  France  the  love  of  novelty." 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  so 
cial  crisis  which  was  undermining  feudalism  and 
strengthening  monarchy  that  gave  to  kings  the 
opportunity  and  the  means  of  overthrowing  the 
power  of  the  Church  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Her  vast  wealth  excited  the  envy  and  the  covet- 
ousness  of  princes  and  people;  and  the  most  sin 
cere  Catholics  acknowledged  that  the  monks  had 
grown  both  too  rich  and  too  numerous.  In  Eng 
land  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  his  capacity  of  papnl 
legate,  suppressed  some  of  the  smaller  monaste 
ries  before  any  trouble  had  arisen  between  the 
king  and  the  Pope ;  and  when,  later,  Henry 
VIII.  entered  upon  the  work  of  spoliation  he 
easily  made  it  appear  that  he  was  but  acting  on 
a  principle  which  the  Church  itself  had  recog 
nized.  His  success  was  all  the  greater  because 
the  people  were  persuaded  that  their  king — who 
was  the  bitter  foe  of  Luther  and  his  Reformation, 
and  had  been  called  the  defender  of  the  faith  by 
the  Pope — was  incapable  of  doing  anything  that 
would  overthrow  the  Catholic  religion  in  Eng 
land.  The  character  of  the  kings  and  princes 
who  took  sides  with  the  Reformers  is  of  itself 
sufficient  evidence  that  religious  zeal  or  high  mo 
tives  of  any  kind  had  but  little  influence  upon 
their  conduct.  Henry  VIII.,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
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Albert  of  Prussia,  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden,  and 
Christian  of  Denmark  were  all  despots,  and  some 
of  them  were  stained  with  crimes  of  debauchery 
and  cruelty ;  and,  indeed,  the  Reformers  them 
selves  were  distinguished,  not  by  the  qualities 
which  mark  saints  and  apostles,  but  by  the  pas 
sions  which  make  revolutionary  heroes.  Their 
preaching  was  violent,  inflammatory,  coarse,  cal 
umnious — in  a  word,  unchristian.  Of  the  writings 
of  Luther,  Hallam  says :  "  Their  intemperance, 
their  coarseness,  their  inelegance,  their  scurrility, 
their  wild  paradoxes,  that  menace  the  foundations 
of  religious  morality,  are  not  compensated,  so  far 
at  least  as  my  slight  acquaintance  with  them  ex 
tends,  by  much  strength  or  acuteness,  and  still  less 
by  any  impressive  eloquence.  .  .  .  His  epistle  to 
Erasmus,  prefixed  to  the  treatise  De  Servo  arbi- 
trio,  is  bitterly  insolent  in  terms  as  civil  as  he 
could  use.  But  the  clear  and  comprehensive  line 
of  argument,  \vhich  enlightens  the  reader's  un 
derstanding  and  resolves  his  difficulties,  is  always 
wanting.  An  unbounded  dogmatism,  resting  on 
an  absolute  confidence  in  the  infallibility,  practi 
cally  speaking,  of  his  own  judgment,  pervades  his 
writings;  no  indulgence  is  shown,  no  pause  al 
lowed,  to  the  hesitating;  whatever  stands  in  the 
way  of  his  decisions — the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
the  schoolmen  and  philosophers,  the  canons  and 
councils — are  swept  away  in  a  current  of  impetu 
ous  declamation  ;  and  as  everything  contained  in 
Scripture,  according  to  Luther,  is  easy  to  be  un 
derstood,  and  can  only  be  understood  in  his  sense, 
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every  deviation  from  his  doctrine  incurs  the  ana 
thema  of  perdition."  *     The  man  who  is  revealed 
to  us  in  the  writings  of  Luther  could  never  be  an 
apostle  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  but  in  times  of 
turbulence  and  revolution  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  powerful  popular  leader;    and  his  personal  in 
fluence  in  the  movement  was  undoubtedly  great. 
The   Protestant  world,  in  recognizing  him  as  its 
typical  saint  and  hero,  has  been  guided  by  that 
historic  instinct  which  reaches  the  heart  of  things 
independently  of  special  facts.     Protestantism  was 
a  revolution,  a  social  transformation,  in  which  re 
ligious  passions  played  a  leading  part,  because  in 
that  age    religious   institutions   were    interwoven 
with  the  whole   fabric  of  society  ;    and  its  great 
prophet  was  not  a  religious  teacher,  with  the  deep 
heart  of  love  and  peace  which  is  born  of  the  pre 
sence  of  God  and  eternity,  but  a  fiery  and  turbu 
lent  demagogue,  who  makes  use  of  all  weapons  and 
appeals  to  all  passions  without  regard  to  decency, 
truth,  or  morality.      It  is  only  in   the  excitement 
and  rage  of  revolutionary  passions  that  inconsis 
tencies  such   as  are  found  in  Luther's  character 
are  tolerated  ;  and  had  he  been  the   teacher  of  a 
new  religion,  and  not  the  leader  of  a  revolution, 
he  would  inevitably  have  fallen  into  discredit  even 
with   his  own  followers.       But  his  extravagance, 
bordering  on  insanity  ;  his  love  of  extremes  ;  his 
boundless  abuse  of  all  who  differ  from  him  ;  his 
power  of  invective  and  vulgar  sarcasm  ;  his  reck 
lessness  in  trampling  upon  all  things,  human  and 

*  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
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divine — even  his  idol,  the  Bible — when  the  humor 
takes  him ;  the  inextricable  confusion  in  which  his 
own  religious  ideas  were  involved — all  this  and 
much  else  of  a  similar  kind,  which  reason  and  re 
ligion  condemned,  served  only  to  exalt  him  in  the 
mind  of  the  excited  and  fanatical  crowds  to  whom 
he  appealed. 

An  epoch  of  crisis  and  transformation  is  inva 
riably  marked  by  a  contempt  for  traditional  be 
liefs  and  established  customs ;  and  when  the  spirit 
of  innovation  has  begun  its  work  the  masses  rush 
in  to  overturn  the  whole  existing  order  of  things, 
and  when  they  are  in  such  a  mood  they  will  listen 
to  none  but  wild  and  fanatical  declaimers.  Men 
of  culture,  like  Leo  X.  and  his  Court,  were  too 
far  removed  from  the  people  to  be  able  to  realize 
the  true  import  of  the  revolution ;  and  the  books 
of  Erasmus,  the  greatest  wit  and  scholar  of  his 
age,  found  no  sale,  while  all  the  world  was  read 
ing  the  coarse  and  passionate  diatribes  of  Luther, 
who,  as  Hallam  says,  did  little  more  than  bellow 
in  bad  Latin ;  and  thus  it  happened,  as  it  always 
happens  in  times  of  restlessness  and  excitement, 
that  the  printing-press,  whose  mighty  power  was 
then  just  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  was  most 
effective  as  a  weapon  of  attack  and  comparatively 
useless  as  a  means  of  defence.  As  a  great  leader 
of  men  makes  even  obstacles  serve  his  purposes, 
so  does  the  stream  of  tendency,  in  epochs  of  social 
crisis,  compel  all  forces  to  take  the  direction  of 
its  own  current.  Hence  Protestantism,  bursting 
forth  from  the  ill-will  and  hatred  caused  by  the 
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wars,  schisms,  and  abuses  of  the  middle  ages, 
was  at  once  merged  into  the  vast  and  irresistible 
movement  which  was  transforming  European  so 
ciety,  and  its  triumph  was  in  reality  the  triumph 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  which  then  broke 
loose. 

When  the  revolution  subsided  Protestantism 
lost  its  aggressive  power.  All  its  victories  were 
won  during  the  half-century  in  which  the  great 
upheaval  of  society  was  in  progress,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  years  which  have  since  passed 
away  it  has  not  gained  a  battle  against  the  Cath 
olic  Church.  Wherever,  in  Europe,  Protestant 
ism  exists  to-day  it  existed  already  within  fifty 
years  from  its  first  entrance  into  the  world. 
Since  then  opportunity  after  opportunity  to  in 
vade  the  territory  of  the  Church  has  offered,  but 
the  power  to  take  advantage  of  them  no  longer 
existed.  In  France,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen 
tury,  the  Revolution  left  the  Catholic  people 
without  defence  or  protection.  The  churches 
were  closed,  the  priests  were  in  prison  or  in  ex 
ile,  and  whatever  was  anti-Catholic  was  popular. 
But  Protestantism  made  no  advance,  did  not  even 
suggest  itself  as  a  possibility  ;  and  when  public 
opinion  at  length  revolted  against  atheism  it 
turned  again  to  the  Church.  What  fair  and  fa 
voring  opportunities  were  given  to  Protestantism 
in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  wars,  when  that 
country  was  held  by  English  armies  fighting  for 
a  cause  for  which  every  Spaniard  was  ready  to 
die!  But  in  those  rich  fields  Protestantism 
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reaped  no  harvest,  as  it  reaps  none  in  Italy  to 
day,  where  many  circumstances  combine  to  help 
it  take  root  there,  if  it  were  still  a  living  thing. 
Its  day  of  triumph  passed  away  three  centuries 
ago,  and  the  future  has  for  it  no  promise  of 
victory.  Whatever  conflicting  opinions  thought 
ful  and  observant  minds  may  hold  concerning  the 
future  of  religious  faith,  the  fate  of  Protestant 
ism  is  not  doubtful.  Even  now  it  survives  not  as 
a  doctrine,  not  as  a  system  of  supernatural  belief, 
but  as  a  tendency.  The  controversies  of  three 
centuries  have  not  been  wholly  barren  of  results. 
Some  truths,  at  least,  have  been  made  so  plain 
that  the  blind  alone  can  fail  to  see  them  ;  and, 
among  others,  this:  that  the  Bible,  alone  and  un 
supported,  cannot  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  con 
cordant  system  of  belief;  that,  unless  it  is  de 
fended  and  interpreted  by  some  divinely-appoint 
ed  authority,  it  fatally  becomes,  not  God's  word, 
but  man's  word.  Supernatural  revelation  in 
cludes  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  organ  through 
which  it  is  conveyed,  interpreted,  and  preserved. 
Hence  those  who  begin  by  rejecting  the  au 
thority  of  the  Church  come  in  the  end  to  look 
upon  Christianity  itself  as  only  a  natural  product, 
one  of  the  many  superstitions  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  world.  There  is  now  no  longer  left  to  in 
telligent  men  a  middle  way.  To  reject  historic 
Christianity,  and  to  patch  up  a  theoretical  Chris 
tianity  out  of  Bible  texts,  and  to  claim  for  this 
scheme  of  the  brain  a  sanctity  and  import  which 
are  denied  to  the  source  and  fountain-head  of  the 
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Bible  itself,  is  a  procedure  against  which  common 
sense  must  revolt  with  scorn  and  indignation. 
And  yet  in  this  lies  the  germ  and  essence  of  Prr- 
testantism,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  religion.  Hence 
in  very  truth  the  old  controversies  with  sectarian 
Protestantism  have  grown  to  be  meaningless  and 
impossible.  If  historic  Christianity,  which  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  is  not  God's  supernatural  re 
ligion,  God  has  no  supernatural  religion.  And  if 
so,  then  will  a  wise  man  leave  far  behind  him  the 
narrowness,  the  bitterness,  the  dryness,  the  un- 
loveliness  of  the  warring  and  wrangling  sects  to 
which  Protestantism  has  given  birth. 


XII. 

THE    DECLINE    OF    PROTESTANTISM. 

THE  religious  and  political  passions  which, 
in  the  social  crisis  of  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury,  achieved  such  brilliant  victories  for  Protest 
antism  were  not  the  product  of  the  peculiar  doc 
trines  of  Luther  and  the  other  Reformers  ;  and 
this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we  wish  to 
reach  true  conclusions  concerning  the  inherent 
strength  or  weakness  of  Protestantism  as  a  re 
ligion.  When  the  protest  against  abuses  in  the 
Church,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  grew  into  a 
mighty  rebellion  against  the  Church  itself,  and  in 
consequence  led  to  the  rejection  of  historic  Chris 
tianity,  as  being  the  work  of  diabolical  agency 
and  the  evil  passions  of  corrupt  human  nature,  it 
became  necessary  and  urgent  to  find  some  substi 
tute  for  the  authority  which  had  thus  been  over 
thrown  and  trampled  upon.  Some  rule  of  faith, 
some  witness  to  revelation,  had  to  be  found,  if  the 
new  heresy  hoped  to  maintain  itself  as  a  superna 
tural  belief  ;  and  this  substitute  for  the  principle  of 
authority  could  not  be  anything  else  than  the  Bible, 
since  it  alone  remains  to  those  who  reject  historic 
Christianity  but  still  cling  to  faith  in  revelation. 

The  position  which  Protestantism  was  thus  forced 
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to  take  up  was  not  new  in  history.  Heresy  had 
from  the  beginning  appealed  to  the  Bible  against 
the  Church.  "  Heresies  have  not  sprung  up," 
says  St.  Augustine,  "save  where  Scripture,  which 
is  good,  is  ill  understood."  The  formal  principle 
of  heresy  has  never  varied  :  it  has  ever  rested  its 
claims  upon  Holy  Writ,  as  separate  from,  and  in 
dependent  of,  the  Church  and  Tradition,  which  it 
has  invariably  held  up  to  men  as  the  sole  source 
of  religious  truth  and  the  only  guide  to  its  know 
ledge.  And  since  heresy  originates  in  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  historic  Christianity, 
it  cannot,  in  theory  at  least,  set  up  any  or 
ganic  authority  in  its  place,  but  is  compel 
led  to  make  each  individual  the  final  and  only 
judge  of  revealed  truth.  Now,  this  formal 
principle  of  all  heresy  is  plainly  anti-social ;  it 
tends  to  dissolve  the  bonds  which  unite  men,  and 
if  left  to  work  its  way  would  inevitably  lead  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  religious  organizations  by 
which  it  is  received.  It  is  equally  destructive  of 
faith,  since  to  accept  doctrines  as  the  result  of  in 
dividual  study  of  Scripture  is  merely  to  have  opin 
ions.  But  faith  and  opinion  belong  to  different 
worlds.  It  is  also  destructive  of  truth,  since  it  jus 
tifies  opposite  and  contradictory  beliefs.  Men 
who  hold  this  principle  may  and  do  affirm  and 
deny  all  specific  Christian  doctrines  without  doing 
violence  to  this  fundamental  article  of  the  creed  of 
heresy.  But,  worse  than  all  this,  the  formal  prin 
ciple  of  heresy  rests  upon  no  foundation.  Histo 
rically  the  Bible  grows  out  of  the  Church ;  and 
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to  overthrow  the  Church  as  the  work  of  Satan, 
and  to  hold  to  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  is 
an  absurdity  so  monstrous  that  it  cannot  be  com 
mitted  with  impunity.  If  organic  Christianity  is 
not  a  divine  work  human  reason  must  refuse  to 
look  upon  its  documents  as  inspired;  and  this, 
as  is  now  manifest  to  all,  is  the  result  to  which 
the  historic  evolution  of  the  Protestant  principle 
has  led.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  present  to 
study  the  intellectual  processes  by  which  Protest 
antism  has  been  undermined.  I  wish  rather  to 
consider  it  in  its  efforts  to  create  and  organize  re 
ligious  societies ;  for  though  it  sought  to  find  its 
justification  in  the  principle  to  which  I  have  re 
ferred,  in  point  of  fact  this  principle  was  from  the 
very  beginning  violated  and  ignored.  The  right 
of  private  judgment,  or  freedom  from  all  autho 
rity  in  religious  matters,  was  preached,  but  it  was 
not  acted  upon  ;  and  had  not  Protestantism  open 
ly  and  persistently  put  down  the  attempts  of  its 
followers  to  carry  out  the  fundamental  principle 
of  its  creed,  it  could  not  have  long  survived  the 
confusion  and  disgrace  with  which  it  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  sectaries  and  fanatics. 
Hence  the  Reformers,  so  soon  as  their  rebellion 
against  the  Church  was  successful,  imposed  creeds 
upon  their  disciples,  dissent  from  which  was  held 
to  be  a  crime,  and  they  entrusted  to  the  civil 
authority  the  mission  of  enforcing  obedience  to 
these  arbitrary  standards  of  belief,  which  were 
also  marked  by  a  spirit  of  narrow  and  intolerant 
dogmatism.  Hence  the  rule  of  faith  was  in  real- 
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ity  not  the  Bible   but  the  state-creed.     The  prin 
ciple    was   even    formally    enunciated    and    acted 
upon   that   the   ruler  of  the   land    makes   its   reli 
gion — cujits  regie,  illius  religio.     In  the  Palatinate, 
for  instance,  the  people  were  forced  within  a  pe 
riod   of  sixty  years  to  change  their  religion  four 
times,  that  their  faith  might  be  kept  in   harmony 
with    that   of   their    masters.      The    Reformation, 
then,  which  had  been   brought  about  by  the  aid 
of  princes,  fell  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
civil  authority,  and  was  organized  under  the  form 
of  state  religions  or  religions  by  law  established. 
In  this  way    Protestantism   entered    upon    a  new 
phase  of  its  existence.     Its  triumphs  were  at  an 
end,  it  had  won  its  last  victory,  and  it  grew  sta 
tionary  and  rigid  in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  tempo 
ral  power,  from    which,  in   Europe,  it  has  never 
been  able  to   wholly  free  itself.     Dissent,  indeed, 
has  from   time  to  time,   in    spite    of  the    secular 
arm  and  of  persecution,  succeeded  in  making  its 
way  to  public  recognition,  but  it  has  been  able  to 
maintain  itself  only  by  the  aid  of  strong  ecclesi 
astical  organizations  based   upon  positive  creeds, 
which  are  thrust  between  the  individual  and  the 
Bible  as  a  bar  to  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
It  is  only  in  America  that  opportunity  has  been 
given  to  test  what  native  strength  there  is  in  Pro 
testantism  ;  though  even  here,  during  the  colonial 
period,  there  was  a  kind  of  union  of  Church  and 
state  which  enforced  religious  tests  and  provid 
ed  for  the  support  of  public  worship  by  taxation. 
The  Revolution,  however,  ushered  in  a  new  era 
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in  the  religious  as  well  as  in  the  political  history 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde 
pendence  appeal  is  made  to  God  as  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  men  and  the  Arbiter  of  human  destiny  ; 
but  in  the  Federal  Constitution  there  is  no  recog 
nition  of  divine  authority  expressed.  This  fact  is 
significant — it  points  in  the  direction  in  which 
American  society  was  moving.  Civil  govern 
ment  was  henceforth  to  be  purely  secular,  and 
religion  was  left  to  itself,  to  survive  or  perish, 
but  under  conditions  which  must  have  insured 
the  permanent  triumph  of  Protestantism,  had 
it  possessed  any  inherent  strength  or  vitality. 
The  people,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand 
Catholics  whose  existence  was  hardly  thought  of, 
\vere  not  only  Protestant,  but  were  deeply  and 
passionately  prepossessed  with  the  idea  that  Pro 
testantism  was  the  only  religion  possible  to  a  free, 
enlightened,  and  progressive  race.  The  prejudice 
that  virtue,  liberty,  education,  and  the  pure  wor 
ship  of  God  had  been  brought  into  the  world  by 
Luther's  rebellion  was  almost  universal.  Even 
those  who  belonged  to  no  ecclesiastical  organiza 
tion  were  persuaded  that  they  were  indebted  to 
Protestantism  for  all  that  is  most  precious  in  life  ; 
and  hence  it  was  an  important  element  of  the  en 
thusiasm  and  energy  with  which  the  whole  nation 
was  moving  forward  in  its  career  of  unprecedent 
ed  triumph  over  matter.  Here,  then,  was  a  vast 
and  open  field,  with  no  obstacle  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  free  inquiry  or  the  private  interpre 
tation  of  the  Bible,  already  in  the  possession  of 
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Protestantism,  which  was  protected  and  strength 
ened  by  public  opinion  and  national  prejudice 

In  the  present  argument,  therefore,  peculiar  in 
terest  attaches   to  the   history   of  the    Protestant 
sects  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  hundred 
years.    A  century  ago  the  Congregationalists  were 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  religious  body 
in  this  country.      They  represented   the  original 
American   Church  which   had   come   over  in   the 
Mayfloiver,  which  had  moulded  the   thoughts  and 
habits  of  the  people,  which  had  been  to  them  a 
cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  which 
had  caused  the  wilderness  to  blossom  and  show 
ered  upon  a  chosen  race  the  priceless  blessings  oi 
pure  religion,  and   was  not  subject  to  change  or 
decay.    "  A  change  in  the  solar  system,"  said  John 
Adams,  "might  be  expected  as  soon  as  a  change 
in    the    ecclesiastical    system    of    Massachusetts." 
The    Congregational    ministers    held    the    highest 
social  position,  were  renowned  for  learning,  and 
inspired   a  reverence  and   exercised  a  degree  of 
authority  which  lifted  them  for  above  the  preach 
ers  of  any  other  Protestant  sect  in  America.     Im 
portant,  too,  is  the  consideration  that  Congrega 
tionalism  was  the  religion  of  New  England,  which 
has  exercised  a  paramount  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  this  country,  and  we  should  therefore  naturally 
expect  to  see  its  form  of  worship  prevail  over  all 
others,  especially  since  more  than  any  other  it  was 
native  to  the  soil  and  associated  with  the  strug 
gles  and  triumphs  of  the  nation.      It  was  held  to 
be  a  democratic  and  republican  faith,  the  true  re- 
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ligion  of  a  free  people,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
American  principles  and  institutions,  to  the  devel 
opment  of  which  it  had  powerfully  contributed 
An  impartial  observer  who  a  hundred  years  ago 
might  have  taken  a  survey  of  the  religious  con 
dition  of  this  country  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Congregationalism 
was  destined  to  become  more  and  more  the  domi 
nant  religion  of  the  United  States  ;  and  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  opinion  to  which  Dr.  Stiles,  the  president 
of  Yale  College,  gave  utterance  in  his  election 
sermon  delivered  before  the  legislature  of  Con 
necticut  in  1783.  "  When  we  look  forward,"  he 
said,  "  and  see  this  country  increased  to  forty  or 
fifty  millions,  while  we  see  all  the  religious  sects 
increased  to  respectable  bodies,  we  shall  doubtless 
find  the  united  body  of  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches  making  equal  figure  with 
any  two  of  them."  The  prophecy  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  Congregationalism  has  not  only  lost  its 
vantage-ground  and  sunk  into  the  position  of  a 
minor  sect,  but  the  faith  which  was  its  life  is  dead. 
At  an  early  period  the  absence  of  doctrinal  unity 
in  the  Congregational  body  was  revealed  in  dis 
sensions  and  schisms  which  gave  rise  to  the  wild 
est  views  and  the  most  extravagant  theories.  The 
Armenians  appealed  from  human  creeds  to  Scrip 
ture ;  the  Liberal  Christians  protested  against  the 
narrowness  and  exclusiveness  of  Calvinism  ;  and 
then  the  Transcendentalists  rose  superior  to  all 
authority  and  acknowledged  no  god  but  WHIM, 
which  cabalistic  symbol  their  inspired  prophet 
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wished  to  have  inscribed  over  the  door  of  the 
temple  of  this  new  faith.  Mr.  Emerson  has  given 
a  description  of  the  religious  condition  of  New 
England  as  he  saw  it  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  disintegration  and  disso 
lution  of  Congregationalism : 

"  The  Church  or  religious  party,"  he  wrote,  ''is 
falling  from  the  Church  nominal,  and  is  appear 
ing  in  temperance  and  non-resistance  societies,  in 
movements  of  Abolitionists  and  Socialists,  and  in 
very  significant  assemblies  called  Sabbath  and  Bi 
ble  conventions — composed  of  ultraists,  of  seekers, 
of  all  the  soul  of  the  soldiery  of  dissent,  and  meet 
ing  to  call  in  question  the  authority  of  the  Sab 
bath,  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  the  Church.  In 
these  movements  nothing  was  more  remarkable 
than  the  discontent  they  begot  in  the  movers. 
The  spirit  of  protest  and  detachment  drove  the 
members  of  these  conventions  to  bear  testimony 
against  the  Church,  and  immediately  afterwards 
to  declare  their  discontent  with  these  conventions, 
their  independence  of  their  colleagues,  and  their 
impatience  of  the  methods  whereby  they  were 
working.  They  defied  each  other  like  a  con 
gress  of  kings,  each  of  whom  had  a  realm  to 
rule  and  a  way  of  his  own  that  made  concert 
unprofitable.  What  a  fertility  of  projects  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world!  One  apostle  thought 
all  men  should  go  to  farming ;  and  another  that 
no  man  should  buy  or  sell,  that  the  use  of  mo 
ney  was  the  cardinal  evil ;  and  another  that  the 
mischief  was  in  our  diet,  that  we  eat  and  drink 
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damnation.  .  .  .  Others  attacked  the  system  of 
agriculture,  the  use  of  animal  manures  in  farming, 
and  the  tyranny  of  man  over  brute  nature ;  these 
abuses  polluted  his  food.  Even  the  insect  world 
was  to  be  defended ;  that  had  been  too  long 
neglected,  and  a  society  for  the  protection  of 
ground-worms,  slugs,  and  mosquitoes  was  to  be 
incorporated  without  delay.  With  these  appear 
ed  the  adepts  of  homoeopathy,  of  hydropathy,  of 
mesmerism,  of  phrenology,  and  their  wonderful 
theories  of  the  Christian  miracles.  Others  assail 
ed  particular  vocations,  as  that  of  the  lawyer,  that 
of  the  merchant,  of  the  manufacturer,  of  the  cler 
gyman,  of  the  scholar.  Others  attacked  the  in 
stitution  of  marriage  as  the  fountain  of  social 
evils.  Others  devoted  themselves  to  the  wor 
rying  of  churches  and  meetings  for  public  wor 
ship." 

And  in  his  address  to  the  Senior  Class  in  Di 
vinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  is  yet  more  em 
phatic.  "  I  think,"  he  says,  "  no  man  can  go  with 
his  thoughts  about  him  into  one  of  our  churches 
without  feeling  that  what  hold  the  public  worship 
had  on  men  is  gone  or  going.  It  has  lost  its 
grasp  on  the  affection  of  the  good  and  the  fear 
of  the  bad.  In  the  country  neighborhood  shalf 
parishes  are  signing  off,  to  use  the  local  term.  It 
is  already  beginning  to  denote  character  and  re 
ligion  to  withdraw  from  the  religious  meetings 
I  have  heard  a  devout  person  who  prized  the  Sab 
bath  say,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  '  On  Sundays  it 
seems  wicked  to  go  to  church.'  And  the  motive 
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that  holds  the  best  there  is  now  only  a  hope  and 
a  waiting." 

Divided  within  itself,  a  prey  to  conflicting  ele 
ments,  without  unity  of  aim  or  belief,  rent  by  fa 
naticism  and  undermined  by  infidelity,  the  Con 
gregational  body,  the  old  "  standing  order  of  the 
churches,"  which  a  hundred  years  ago  was  the 
great  ecclesiastical  organization  of  this  country, 
venerable  yet  vigorous,  enthroned  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  and  a  part  of  the  national  glory,  is 
fallen  into  decay  and  become  a  ruin.  In  a  popu 
lation  of  over  fifty  millions  there  are  but  three 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Congregationalists ; 
and  they  have  neither  unity  of  belief  nor  religious 
earnestness,  but  hold  to  the  name  and  shadow  of 
Puritan  faith,  though  they  have  long  since  ceased 
to  believe  in  the  principles  which  made  it  a  living 
power. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  "  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  colonies,"  as  it  was  called,  was  in 
numbers  and  influence  second  only  to  Congrega 
tionalism.  In  the  South  it  was  upheld  by  law, 
and,  except  in  New  England,  the  greater  number 
of  those  to  whom  wealth  or  social  position  gave 
distinction  were  its  adherents;  while  Virginia, 
whose  influence  in  national  affairs  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  single  State,  was  its  strong 
hold.  Episcopalians  had  worshipped  at  James 
town  before  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims  touched  Ply 
mouth  Rock.  When,  therefore,  in  1789  the  Epis 
copal  body  in  this  country  threw  off  allegiance  to 
the  mother-Church  in  England  and  proclaimed 
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itself  an  independent  ecclesiastical  organization, 
everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  des 
tined  to  become  a  great  religious  power.  This 
anticipation,  however,  was  not  to  be  realized. 
Episcopalianism  has  inherited  the  weaknesses  of 
Anglicanism.  It  has  not  been  able  to  rise  higher 
than  its  source,  and  has  done  little  more  than  re 
flect,  in  a  feeble  and  vague  manner,  the  move 
ments  and  counter-movements  which  have  agi 
tated  the  Establishment.  It  bears  the  taint  of  the 
original  sin  in  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
begotten.  As  its  origin  was  political  and  merce 
nary,  it  has  ever  been  worldly  and  compromising. 
No  divine  indignation  has  ever  shaken  it;  no  en 
thusiasm  has  ever  pushed  it  beyond  the  bounds 
of  propriety.  It  is,  in  its  best  phase,  only  the 
religion  of  good  breeding  and  worldly  wisdom. 
It  has  no  mission  for  the  zeal  which  persecution 
but  inflames,  for  the  heroic  souls  whom  a  divine 
impulse  urges  to  the  service  of  outcasts  and  beg 
gars.  St.  Ignatius,  Macaulay  has  said,  had  he 
been  an  Anglican,  would  have  been  the  leader  of 
a  formidable  schism,  while  John  Wesley  in  the 
Catholic  Church  would  have  founded  some  great 
order  devoted  to  the  defence  of  her  interests. 
There  has  never  been  a  constructive  movement 
in  the  Church  of  England.  All  great  agitations 
within  it  lead  out  of  it  to  sectarianism  or  unbe 
lief,  or  else  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  masses 
of  the  people  at  an  early  day  fell  away  from 
it,  and  since  that  time  it  has  not  been  able  to 
find  worshippers  enough  to  fill  the  chancels  of 
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the  great  cathedrals  which  it  possesses  but  did 
not  build.  A  like  feebleness  has  marked  the  his 
tory  of  Episcopalianism  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  never  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  but 
is  found  almost  exclusively  in  cities  where  its  ad 
herents  are  chiefly  rich  worldlings,  who  hold  that 
respectability  is  the  one  mark  of  the  true  Church, 
and  who  would  as  soon  think  of  associating  with 
the  vulgar  crowd  as  of  believing  in  an  unfashion 
able  religion.  To  be  the  Church  of  the  rich  alone 
is  to  be  a  false  Church.  No  great  religious  move 
ment  has  ever  originated  among  the  wealthy 
classes  or  been  propagated  by  them. 

The  compromising  manner  in  which  they  hold 
all  truth  weakens  whatever  cause  they  attempt  to 
defend,  and  hence  a  Church  which  loses  the  poor 
loses  the  virtue  and  power  of  religion.  This  has 
been  the  general  curse  of  Protestant  sectarianism, 
but  upon  Episcopalianism  it  has  fallen  with  a  more 
malignant  blight.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  as 
uncertain  in  doctrine  as  it  is  feeble  in  action.  Its 
early  history  in  this  country  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  apologetic  and  hesitating  manner  in  which 
it  urged  its  claims.  The  Maryland  Convention  in 
1783  recognized  Bother  Christian  churches  un 
der  the  Revolution,"  and  the  Virginia  Conven 
tion  in  1785  expressed  a  preference  for  uniformi 
ty  of  doctrine  and  worship,  as  far  as  such  uni 
formity  might  be  consistent  "  with  liberality  and 
moderation."  Bishop  White  even  thought  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  might  form  a  union  with 
the  Methodist,  which  shows  how  completely  all 
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idea  of  dogma  and  Church  authority  had  been 
abandoned.  Higher  views  have  since  prevailed, 
but  owing  to  the  timidity  of  the  bishops  or  their 
lack  of  power,  or  from  absence  of  unity  and  a  cen 
tral  authority,  such  views  have  only  the  weight 
of  individual  opinion.  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  like  the  Anglican,  is  divided  within  itself. 
High-Churchman  and  Low-Churchman,  Ritual 
ist  and  Evangelical,  Sacramentarian  and  Eras 
tian,  all  contend  within  its  fold,  which  is  an  open 
arena  for  the  profession  and  advocacy  of  conflict 
ing  religious  beliefs.  There  are  at  present  in  the 
United  States  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
thousand  Episcopalians  in  a  population  of  over 
fifty  millions.  This  is  the  result  'of  a  century's 
life  and  work  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  which 
seemed  to  be  altogether  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  Episcopalianism 

Far  different  has  been  the  history  of  Meth 
odism,  which  was  organized  in  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  sect  in  1784.  Its  ad 
herents  at  that  time  were  few  and  belonged  al 
most  exclusively  to  the  ignorant  classes,  and  the 
preachers,  many  of  whom  were  laymen,  were  in 
general  as  ignorant  as  their  audiences.  All  that 
Wesley  had  asked  of  those  who  wished  to  be  re 
ceived  into  his  sect  was  "a  desire  to  flee  the 
wrath  to  come  and  be  saved  from  sin."  He 
taught,  with  Luther,  that  man  is  justified  by  faith 
alone,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  his  justification 
is  revealed  to  the  individual  in  sudden,  miraculous 
conversion.  "God  gives  us,"  he  said,  "  in  a  mo 
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ment  such  a  faith  in  the  blood  of  His  Son  as 
translates  us  out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of 
sin  and  fear  into  holiness  and  happiness."  And 
he  affirmed  that  this  clear  consciousness  of  re 
generation  must  be  preceded  by  certain  convul 
sive  feelings,  upon  which  follows  perfect  inward 
peace. 

This  theory  of  conversion  has  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  determining  the  character  and  secur 
ing  the  success  of  Methodism.  It  logically  led  to 
the  view  that  religion  is  a  sentiment,  an  experi 
ence,  and  not  a  doctrine.  Protestant  controversy, 
in  which  the  champions  of  the  contending  sects 
did  little  more  than  hurl  Biblical  texts  at  one 
another's  heads,  had  brought  the  dogmas  of  faith 
into  general  disrepute,  and  the  masses,  who  were 
weary  of  this  sour  and  contentious  dogmatism, 
rushed  from  the  arid  fields  of  controversy  to 
hear  the  preachers  of  the  new  sect,  who  spoke 
to  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  Here,  as  in 
Europe,  the  ignorant  classes  had  been  neglected 
by  the  dominant  sects,  and  their  Christianity  had 
become  a  vague  tradition,  a  bias  half-political  and 
half-religious.  They  were  not,  however,  scepti 
cal,  but  still  had  such  faith  in  the  great  truths 
of  supernatural  religion  as  may  be  found  in  the 
midst  of  almost  hopeless  indifference.  To  them 
Methodism  came  with  the  strength  and  charm 
of  a  new  revelation.  Assuming  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  and  the  divine  mission  and  atonement 
of  Christ,  which  were  not  questioned  by  their 
hearers,  the  preachers  appealed,  in  sensational 
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and  soul-harrowing  harangues,  to  the  imagination. 
Their  whole  aim  was  to  create  the  outward,  start 
ling  signs  of  conversion  ;  and  their  success  was 
often  marvellous.  Many  persons  in  the  audience 
responded  to  their  wild  oratory  with  shriekings 
and  gaspings  for  breath,  while  others  fell  down 
as  in  a  fit.  At  times  whole  congregations  were 
seized  with  uncontrollable  nervous  jerkings  and 
contortions.  They  shouted,  they  jumped,  they 
clapped  their  hands,  they  saw  visions,  they  heard 
the  voices  of  angels.  But,  apart  from  this  pas 
sionate  extravagance,  Methodist  preaching  pos 
sessed  the  power  which  always  accompanies  sin 
cere  and  earnest  appeals  to  the  soul's  innate  con 
sciousness  of  God's  justice  and  its  own  sinfulness 
and  need  of  mercy.  In  their  serious  moods  men 
do  not  question  eternal  truths.  They  feel  that  it 
is  childish  and  pitiful  to  quibble  about  God,  the 
soul,  sin,  death,  and  judgment ;  and  they  recog 
nize  that  these  are  the  most  solemn  and  awful  re 
alities  of  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  think.  The 
Methodist  preachers,  therefore,  appealed  to  senti 
ments  which  are  part  of  our  religious  nature  ;  and 
in  this  respect  their  sermons  were  but  repeti 
tions  of  truths  which  have  been  announced  in  the 
church  from  the  beginning.  The  necessity  of  sal 
vation,  the  merits  of  the  Passion  and  death  of  our 
Lord,  the  power  of  faith,  the  evil  of  sin,  the  need 
of  repentance,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  God's  mercv, 
and  the  joy  of  a  holy  life  are  not  subjects  which 
Methodism,  or  any  other  form  of  Protestantism, 
has  introduced  into  the  Christian  pulpit.  But  the 
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Methodist  exhorters  urged  these  truths  with  a 
power  and  freshness  which  brought  them  home  to 
those  who  were  either  ignorant  of  religion  or  ac 
customed  to  hear  from  the  pulpit  only  moral  es 
says  and  sectarian  controversy.  Their  zeal,  too, 
was  great,  and  their  activity  ceaseless.  They 
crossed  mountains,  swam  rivers,  and  waded 
through  miasmatic  swamps  to  carry  the  light  of 
Wesley's  gospel  to  those  who  were  sitting  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  They  possessed  the  force  and 
energy  which  are  often  found  in  ignorant  minds 
when  swayed  by  enthusiasm.  They  believed  that 
God  had  called  them,  as  He  had  called  St.  Paul, 
and  that  they  had  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  their  hearts.  They  had  no  need  of 
learning  or  argument.  Their  consciousness  of 
conversion  and  plain  experience  of  God's  miracu 
lous  dealings  with  them  lifted  them  above  the  ne 
cessity  of  appealing  to  the  intellect.  Some  of 
them  doubtless  were  hypocrites,  but  that  many  of 
them  were  sincere  no  impartial  inquirer  can  hesi 
tate  to  believe.  And  the  power  of  real  enthusi 
asm  is  great  beyond  calculation.  It  is  able  to 
create  those  exalted  moods  in  which  the  passions 
of  the  soul  become  contagious  and  gain  rew 
strength  from  the  opposition  which  they  inspire. 
The  extravagance  of  the  early  Methodists  ren 
dered  them  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
sects,  while  the  rapidity  with  which  they  multi 
plied  roused  the  ill-will  and  anger  of  the  ministers. 
"  In  routing  out  a  nest  of  consecrated  cobblers," 
wrote  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  in  1809,  "  and  in 
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bringing  to  light  such  a  perilous  heap  of  trash 
as  we  were  obliged  to  work  through  in  our  arti 
cles  upon  the  Methodists  and  missionaries,  we  are 
generally  conceded  to  have  rendered  a  service  to 
the  cause  of  rational  religion."  And  he  protests 
that  it  is  his  resolve  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
save  "  sober  Christianity"  from  being  eaten  up 
"by  the  nasty  and  numerous  vermin  of  Method 
ism."  "Give  us  back  our  wolves  again,"  he  ex 
claims,  "  restore  our  Danish  invaders,  curse  us  with 
any  evil  but  the  evil  of  a  canting,  deluded,  and 
Methodistical  populace.  Wherever  Methodism 
extends  its  baneful  influence  the  character  of  the 
English  people  is  instantly  changed  by  it.  Bold 
ness  and  rough  honesty  are  broken  down  into 
meanness,  prevarication,  and  fraud."  The  angry 
contempt  of  such  invectives  only  served  to  in 
flame  the  zeal  of  the  Wesleyans.  The  sneer  of 
the  worldling  and  the  scorn  of  the  polite  and  the 
learned  but  deepened  their  conviction  that  theirs 
was  the  spirit  of  Him  who  was  born  in  a  manger, 
who  wrought  in  the  shop  of  a  mechanic,  whose 
friends  were  the  poor,  and  who  chose  rude  and 
ignorant  fishermen  to  preach  His  Gospel.  Thus 
they  grew  to  consider  themselves  a  chosen  race. 
In  their  discourses  and  writings  they  spoke  of 
themselves  as  the  pleasant  children,  the  friends 
of  the  Redeemer,  a  godly  people,  with  the  seal 
and  sign  of  election  upon  their  souls.  They  be 
lieved  that  a  miraculous  Providence  attended 
them;  that  thunder-storms,  sudden  deaths,  and 
divine  judgments  waited  upon  their  preachers  to 
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confirm  their  teachings  or  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  unbelievers.  The  miraculous  seemed 
to  become  for  them  God's  ordinary  providence  ; 
the  laws  of  nature  were  superseded,  and  they 
lived  in  a  wonder-land  filled  with  heavenly  visions 
and  enchanting  experiences. 

America  could  not  but  promise  rich  returns 
for  the  labors  of  these  enthusiasts.  Whatever  is 
sensational,  whatever  is  startling,  whatever  makes 
appeal  to  our  self-consciousness  and  self-import 
ance,  wins  the  victory  over  us.  We  listen  to 
spirit-rappings,  to  weather-prophets,  to  Mor 
mon  saints,  to  preachers  of  the  millennium,  to 
world-reformers,  to  the  whole  tribe  of  declaim- 
ers  who  have  discovered  methods  to  make  crime 
impossible  and  patent  cures  for  every  bodily  ail 
ment,  and  why  should  we  refuse  to  hear  these 
narrators  of  miraculous  personal  experiences,  who 
are  certain  and  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  their 
feelings  are  the  effect  of  immediate  divine  influ 
ence,  and  who  therefore  give  and  ask  no  other 
proof  of  the  truth  of  their  religion  than  their  in- 
neJ"  consciousness? 

When  states  of  soul  are  believed  to  be  the  re 
sults  of  God's  supernatural  action,  those  who  hold 
such  opinions  readily  become  the  victims  of  ex 
travagance  and  fanaticism ;  and  a  religion  which 
rests  its  right  to  exist  on  conversions  wrought 
through  special  visitations  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
will  necessarily  seek  to  call  forth  such  manifes 
tations  of  grace,  and  hence  its  progress  will  be 
accompanied  and  promoted  by  what  are  called 
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revivals,  outpourings  of  the  Spirit,  violent  reac 
tions  against  the  prevalent  indifference  and  world- 
liness.  No  sect  is  so  well  adapted  to  this  kind  of 
religious  agitation  as  the  Methodist,  and  no  peo 
ple  could  be  more  susceptible  to  such  influences 
than  the  Americans  while  revivalism  was  able 
still  to  hold  out  to  them  the  promise  of  new  and 
mysterious  sensations  and  experiences.  This  was 
the  power  of  Methodism  in  the  days  of  its  fervor 
and  rapid  spread  in  the  United  States. 

Wesley  first  came  to  this  country  to  preach  to 
the  Indians.  "  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  to  learn  the  true 
sense  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  preaching  it  to 
the  heathen.  They  have  no  comments  to  con 
strue  away  the  text,  no  vain  philosophy  to  cor 
rupt  it."  His  mission  to  the  Indians  was  a  hope 
less  failure,  but  in  the  words  just  quoted  he  points 
out  with  true  insight  the  kind  of  people  among 
whom  the  preaching  of  his  peculiar  views  would 
bring  forth  results.  The  early  progress  of  Me 
thodism  in  the  United  States  was  confined  to  the 
simple  and  unlearned,  who  generally  dwelled  in 
thinly-populated  districts,  exposed  to  danger  and 
hardship ;  who  wrought  with  their  hands  and 
seldom  saw  one  another  except  at  the  meeting 
house;  who  had  "no  comments  to  construe 
away  the  text,  no  vain  philosophy  to  corrupt  it." 
Living  in  the  midst  of  gloomy  and  interminable 
forests,  where  the  pioneer's  axe  and  the  farmer's 
plough  had  only  here  and  there  let  in  the  dawn 
of  civilization,  having  but  log-cabins  to  shelter 
them  from  the  changing  season,  eating  only  plain 
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food  and  wearing  coarse  raiment,  impressed, 
moreover,  by  a  sense  of  dependence,  and  help 
lessness  even,  in  the  presence  of  the  blind  and  all- 
prevailing  forces  of  nature,  they  were  serious  and 
slow  to  find  anything  either  extravagant  or  ab 
surd. 

To  these  populations  Methodism  came  with  its 
camp-meetings,  its  revivals,  its  miraculous  con 
versions,  its  jumpings  and  shoutings  and  fervid 
declamation,  and  its  success  outstripped  the  hopes 
of  the  most  sanguine.  A  kind  of  religious  con 
tagion  fell  upon  whole  communities,  and  swept 
onward  like  a  conflagration  on  the  wide  prairie 
when  the  grass  is  dry  and  the  autumn  winds  are 
howling.  So  wonderful  were  the  results  that  un 
friendly  sects  even  adopted  the  new  methods,  and, 
by  accepting  the  principle  of  revivalism,  tacitly, 
at  least,  admitted  the  truth  of  the  Methodist  doc 
trine  of  conversion.  And  so  it  grew  to  be  the 
fashion  to  look  upon  revivals  as  "  the  great  work 
of  God,"  "  the  glorious  work  of  God's  grace," 
"  the  day  of  God's  power,"  and  "  the  dread  ma 
jesty  of  God  filling  heaven  and  earth."  This,  of 
course,  was  a  gain  for  Methodism,  as  it  was  a 
quasi-conversion  of  other  sects  to  its  cardinal 
principle  of  personal  divine  experiences  as  the 
all-sufficient  and  only  sure  foundation  of  true  re 
ligion.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that 
a  movement  of  this  kind  would  be  permitted  to 
go  on  without  calling  forth  protests  and  opposi 
tion,  and  accordingly,  after  the  great  revival  of 
1740,  in  which  Methodistic  phenomena  had  broken 
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forth  in  all  the  various  Protestant  sects  of  the 
United  States,  a  bitter  controversy  sprang  up  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  schism  of  the  Old  Lights  and  the  New 
Lights — the  former  condemning,  the  latter  ap 
proving,  the  novel  spiritualistic  manifestations. 
The  strong  current  of  feeling,  however,  in  all  the 
sects  was  with  the  movement,  and  on  its  turbid 
bosom  evangelical  Protestantism  was  borne  from 
the  arid  desert  of  Biblical  controversy  into  the 
vexed  and  storm-swept  sea  of  revivalism. 

This  period  marks  a  crisis  in  the  history  of 
American  sectarianism.  The  Orthodox  became 
revivalists,  while  the  Liberals  committed  them 
selves  more  decidedly  to  rationalistic  views  of 
Scripture.  The  tendency  among  the  so-called 
evangelical  sects  to  ignore  their  denominational 
differences  was  at  once  an  evidence  and  a  result 
of  their  loss  of  faith  in  their  specific  doctrines. 
The  theory  that  religion  is  an  emotional  expe 
rience  and  not  a  dogmatic  teaching  prevailed 
more  and  more  with  them,  while  in  the  liberal 
sects  Christianity  rapidly  lost  its  supernatural 
character  and  became  a  sort  of  deism.  While  a 
number  of  the  leading  sects  were  coming  over  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  revivalism  the  Metho 
dist  Church  itself  was  agitated  by  internal  dissen 
sions,  which  finally  led  to  its  disruption  and  to  the 
organization  of  a  pro-slavery  and  an  anti-slavery 
sect  of  Methodists  in  1845.  This  was  not  the  first 
schism  which  took  place  among  the  followers  of 
Wesley  in  this  country,  but  it  was  the  most  im- 
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portant,  leading  as  it  did  to  the  formation  of  a 
separate  organization  in  the  South,  and  to  the 
loss  of  nearly  half  the  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  This  schism,  however,  far 
from  arresting  the  growth  of  Methodism,  only 
helped  to  make  its  progress  the  more  rapid.  The 
question  of  slavery  from  that  time  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  took  precedence  of  all  others, 
and  the  Methodist  Church,  which  in  the  North 
was  the  bitterest  foe  of  slavery  and  in  the  South 
its  warmest  defender,  became  the  ally  of  the  po 
litical  factions  which  in  the  North  preached  the 
duty  of  destroying  slavery,  by  civil  war  if  neces 
sary,  and  in  the  South  proclaimed  the  not  less 
sacred  duty  of  maintaining  the  peculiar  institu 
tion,  though  they  should  have  to  die  in  its  de 
fence.  In  this  way  the  Methodist  preachers  be 
came  a  body  of  fanatical  partisans,  who  made  use 
of  their  position  and  authority  as  religious  teach 
ers  to  fan  the  flames  of  discord  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  though  theirs  was  not  the  only 
sect  which  became  the  nurse  of  sectional  hatred 
and  strife.  The  intense  political  excitement 
which  Methodism  thus  encouraged  was  favora 
ble  to  the  religious  excitement  which  is  neces 
sary  to  the  success  of  revivals ;  and  we  accord 
ingly  find  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
schism,  in  which  the  slavery  controversy  was  at  its 
height,  an  unparalleled  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  church.  From  1840  to  1844  375,000  persons 
became  Methodists.  The  irregularity  of  the  pro 
gress  of  Methodism  is  a  striking  feature  in  its 
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history.  In  1843  it  gained  154,624  members;  in 
1848,  7,$c>8;  in  1856,  only  896;  then  in  1858  the 
gain  suddenly  runs  up  to  136,032,  the  following 
year  sinks  to  17,790,  and  in  1862  there  is  a  de 
crease  in  membership  of  45,617.  Revivalism  is 
its  chief  agency,  and  its  course  is  consequently 
uncertain.  The  wide-spread  uneasiness  caused 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Second-Adventists,  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  proved  to  be 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  revivals;  the  commercial 
depression  which  folio we.d  the  financial  panic  of 
1857  had  a  like  influence;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  Methodism  was  preached  to  the  freed- 
men  and  to  the  poor  white  people  of  the  South, 
who,  as  they  had  not  been  slave-owners,  were  not 
friendly  to  the  pro-slavery  church,  very  great 
numbers  were  converted. 

Whatever  the  causes  may  be  to  which  its  suc 
cess  is  attributable,  Methodism  is  undoubtedly  at 
present  the  most  powerful  American  sect,  or 
rather  group  of  sects,  for  the  Methodists  are  di 
vided  into  some  thirteen  separate  and  distinct  de 
nominations.  The  membership  of  the  various 
Methodist  sects  in  the  United  States  in  1875  was 
2,875,126,  while  that  of  all  the  Protestant  sects,  in 
cluding  the  Methodists,  was  between  seven  and 
eight  millions.  The  preponderance  of  Methodism, 
therefore,  is  decided  ;  and  its  influence,  in  spite  of 
the  zeal  with  which  it  has  preached  to  the  poor 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  it  has  advocated 
temperance,  has  contributed  more  than  that  of 
any  other  sect  to  undermine  faith  in  Protestan- 
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tism  and  to  produce  the  wide-spread  ana  aimost 
universal  religious  indifference  and  doubt  which 
at  present  prevail  in  the  United  States.  Its 
teachings  and  methods  have  impressed  the  masses 
with  the  idea  that  Christianity  is  an  experience, 
and  not  a  dogmatic  system  of  faith  ;  that  it  is 
what  the  individual  feels  it  to  be,  and  not  what  its 
history  proves  it  to  be  ;  and,  consequently,  that, 
the  final  test  of  religious  truth  is  to  be  found  in 
moods  and  sensations  of  the  soul.  Thus  it  seeks 
to  rest  Christ's  historic  religion  upon  the  fervid 
imagination,  and  the  result  is  necessarily  disas 
trous.  Fervor  is  not  at  our  command,  and,  when 
possessed,  it  is  not  easily  retained  ;  and  when  men 
persuade  themselves  that  religion  is  not  possi 
ble  without  this  experience  of  God's  miraculous 
workings  in  the  soul,  they  easily  fall  a  prey  to  de 
lusion,  or  despondency,  or  indifference,  or  unbe 
lief.  Hence  multitudes  of  those  who  are  wrought 
upon  in  revivals  until  they  imagine  they  feel  God's 
presence  within  themselves,  afterwards  fall  away 
and  carry  with  them  the  conviction  that  what 
they  were  persuaded  to  believe  the  most  sacred 
of  all  experiences,  and,  indeed,  altogether  miracu 
lous,  was  in  truth  only  a  delusion;  while  others 
who  remain  in  the  Church  cannot  without  hy 
pocrisy  accept  the  Methodist  doctrine  of  conver 
sion  and  appeal  to  their  own  experience  to  prove 
that  the  regenerate  do  not  feel  even  an  involun 
tary  impulse  to  sensuality  and  are  in  every  respect 
free  from  sin.  In  turning  the  thoughts  of  men 
from  historic  Christianity  to  religious  sensation- 
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alism  the  Methodists  have  met  with  success,  but 
their  central  and  essential  doctrine  is  the  germ  of 
decay  and  death  which  will  finally  destroy  their 
sect.  They  are  hardly  more  than  a  century  old, 
and  have  already  lost  much  of  the  zeal  and  fervor 
which  marked  their  progress  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  The  wonderful  spiritual  manifestations 
which  were  common  then  are  rare  now.  The 
shout  which  in  camp  meetings  made  the  primal 
forest  ring  would  now  grate  upon  the  ears  of  a 
fashionable  Methodist  congregation.  The  simpli 
city  of  dress  and  the  quaint  manners  which  the 
early  Wesleyans  affected  no  longer  survive,  and 
the  religion  of  cobblers  and  backwoodsmen  is 
clothed  in  broadcloth.  Revivals,  too,  have  lost 
their  power  and  are  but  the  semblance  of  what  once 
they  were.  People  have  listened  so  often  to  this 
fervid  declamation,  to  these  burning  appeals,  that 
they  no  longer  even  go  to  hear  the  revivalist,  un 
less  he  is  accompanied  by  some  famous  singer. 
The  pastors,  too,  have  begun  to  perceive  that 
these  periodical  sensations  cause  their  congrega 
tions  to  grow  indifferent  to  the  regular  preaching 
and  services  of  the  Church  ;  and  this  they  see  all 
the  more  clearly  since  the  business  of  revivalism 
has  fallen  to  so  great  an  extent  into  the  hands  of 
laymen  and  boy -preachers  and  female  evangelists. 
"  Whenever  you  meet  with  a  region  of  country 
that  has  been  burned  over  and  over  again  with  the 
fires  of  '  revivalism/  "  says  a  well-known  New  York 
preacher,  "there  an  almost  utter  and  very  general 
indifference  to  religion  eventually  supervenes," 
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We  will  permit  Methodism,  therefore,  to  drop 
into  the  common  heap  of  sects,  and  turn  to  cast  a 
glance  at  the  general  condition  of  Protestantism 
as  it  now  exists.  For  a  hundred  years  here  in 
the  United  States  the  Scriptures  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  the  right  of  free  inquiry  has 
been  unrestricted,  with  the  social  prejudices  all 
in  favor  of  what  is  called  Bible  religion.  What 
is  the  result?  In  a  population  of  over  fifty  mil 
lions  there  are  some  eight  million  Protestants, 
divided  into  between  forty  and  fifty  sects.  This 
fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  Protestan 
tism  has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  American  people. 
The  masses  are  in  no  true  sense  Protestant  any 
more  than  they  are  Catholic.  In  religion  they 
are  simply  indifferent  or  in  doubt,  with  a  growing 
tendency  to  take  up  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
Christianity.  Whatever  sympathy  they  may 
still  have  with  Protestantism  is  inspired  by  what 
their  traditional  prejudices  have  led  them  to  be 
lieve  to  be  its  social  influence  and  secular  ten 
dency.  As  a  religion  they  have  lost  faith  in  it 
and  care  nothing  for  it ;  but  many  are  still  in 
clined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  chief  cause  of  the  lib 
erty,  enlightenment,  and  material  progress  of 
which  the  modern  world  is  so  boastful,  though 
this  view  is  rapidly  disappearing  before  the 
usurping  power  of  science,  to  which  a  growing 
public  opinion  ascribes  the  honor  and  glory  of 
our  present  civilization.  The  fact  is  dawning 
upon  the  great  body  of  Americans  that  Pro 
testants  did  not  create  constitutional  liberty,  or 
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invent  the  printing-press,  or  discover  America ; 
and  they  are  consequently  losing  faith  in  the 
validity  of  arguments  in  favor  of  Protestantism 
drawn  from  the  steam-engine  and  the  telegraph. 
And  in  this  way  the  masses  who  had  already 
lost  faith  in  it  as  a  religion  are  rapidly  losing 
faith  in  it  as  an  agent  of  civilization.  Even  the 
belief  that  it  or  any  religion  is  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  is  losing  ground, 
as  is  seen  in  the  bills  to  tax  church  property 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  legislatures 
of  several  States.  The  masses  do  not  admit  that 
the  members  of  churches  are  superior  in  charac 
ter  or  morality  to  the  multitudes  who  make  no 
profession  of  religion.  There  is  also  a  kind  of 
public  opinion,  felt  rather  than  expressed,  which 
recognizes  that  motives  for  joining  the  church 
need  not  be  religious ;  that  one  may,  without  im 
propriety,  become  a  member  of  this  or  that  sect 
without  believing  in  its  tenets  and  without  the 
desire  for  a  higher  and  purer  life.  Church-mem 
bership  is  the  open  door  to  social,  business,  and 
professional  intercourse  with  people  from  whom 
we  should  otherwise  be  unable  to  gain  recogni 
tion.  To  belong  to  the  church  is  thus  at  once 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  of  profit ;  and  the  only 
real  obligation  incurred  is  that  of  annually  con 
tributing  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  this,  I 
believe,  is  not  always  enforced.  The  statement, 
then,  that  in  a  population  of  over  fifty  millions 
there  are  but  eight  million  Protestants,  gives 
but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  ruinous  condition  of 
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American  Protestantism.     If  the  members  of  the 
various   sects  had   faith  and  zeal    the  cause  would 
not    be  hopeless ;  but  when  they   themselves  are 
a  prey  to   doubt,  to  indifference,   and    to  the  un 
godliness  of  human  respect  what  hope  is  there? 
Protestantism   is  active  chiefly  in   the  cities,  and 
the   presence  of  large    Catholic   populations   has 
a   good   deal   to    do    with    this   nervous    and    fe 
verish    vitality ;    but    even    here    we    find    but   a 
sparse    church  attendance   of  a   few    worldly   re 
spectable  people,  while   the   masses  take  no  part 
in    Protestant    worship.     The    eloquence    of    the 
preacher  and  the  music  are  the  influences  which 
regulate  the  attendance.     The  specific  doctrines 
of  the  sects  are  seldom  chosen  as  themes  for  the 
pulpit.     The     ministers,    to   quote   an    American 
Protestant  preacher,  "  believe  even  less  than  their 
people   of  the    doctrines  of  their   creeds.     Thev 
generally   avoid   doctrinal  subjects  in  preaching, 
and    have   for   some   years   based    their  teaching 
mostly  upon  utilitarian  grounds."     Of  the  effect 
of  such  preaching  the  same  writer  says :  "  It  fos 
ters  scepticism   and   spreads  distrust  of  all  moral 
and  religious  verity,  as  the  people  are  aware  that 
the   ministers    practise  the   concealment  of  their 
real   beliefs."  *     The  popular  sermon  is  rational 
istic,    secular,    patriotic,    humanitarian,    aesthetic, 
fantastic — anything   rather   than    religious.     And 
when  the  attractive  preachers  have  hit  upon  some 
odd  or  whimsical  subject,  or  when  some  startling 
occurrence  has  given  them  a  theme,  they  at  once 

*  Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  American  Life,  p.  13. 
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advertise  it ;  while  others  think  it  proper  to  walk 
through  the  moral  sewers  of  society,  and  to  bring 
their  reeking  odors  into  the  pulpit  as  a  means  of 
drawing  an  audience.  This  and  other  evils  come 
of  the  dependence  of  the  preachers  upon  their 
congregations.  To  be  a  moral  teacher  one  must 
be  free  to  speak  his  real  thought,  whether  or  no 
men  wish  to  hear  him  ;  and  a  radical  vice  of  the 
Protestant  system,  as  it  exists  in  this  country  at 
least,  is  its  paralyzing  action  upon  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  pulpit.  The  minister  is  free  enough, 
indeed,  to  preach  what  the  people  who  hire  him 
wish  to  hear,  but  he  dare  not,  unless  he  have  the 
courage  of  a  confessor  of  the  faith,  give  public 
utterance  to  unpopular  truths.  Hence  instead  of 
lifting  his  hearers  up  to  higher  planes  of  thought 
and  action  he  sinks  to  their  level.  And  the  pop 
ular  taste  is  not  only  vulgar  but  is  also  gene 
rally  vicious.  How  can  a  man  thus  hampered 
in  his  inmost  sense  of  duty  feel  that  he  is  fight 
ing  the  battle  of  God,  or  what  wonder  is  there 
that  he  should  "  practise  the  concealment  of  his 
real  belief"?  The  priest  is  not  free  to  preach 
what  is  contrary  to  Catholic  truth  ;  but  this  is  a 
wide  domain,  and  its  boundaries  are  large  and 
well  defined,  and  have  been  recognized  by  him 
during  the  entire  process  of  the  formation  of  his 
mental  and  moral  character ;  and  hence  whatever 
men  may  think  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  various  philosophies 
and  world-theories  now  current,  the  acceptance 
of  the  Catholic  system  need  not  interfere  with  the 
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liberty  or  the  perfect  sincerity  of  the  priest  in  the 
pulpit;  and,  in  any  view,  it  is  more  consonant 
with  reason  and  more  conducive  to  moral  and  re 
ligious  earnestness  to  hold  one's  self  responsible 
to  some  high  authority  like  that  of  the  Catholic 
Churoh  than  to  consent  to  accommodate  one's 
convictions  to  the  whims  and  prejudices  of  any 
and  every  self-constituted  congregation  of  pro 
fessors  of  religion.  The  wavering  and  uncertain 
attitude  of  Protestants  towards  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity,  and  the  consequent  timidity  of  the 
preachers  wherever  there  is  question  of  doctrine, 
have  gradually  created  a  kind  of  religion  of  senti 
ment,  from  which  the  teaching  of  definite  truth  is 
excluded  ;  and  hence  many  Protestant  churches 
are  not  more  distinctively  Christian  than  tempe 
rance  leagues,  humane  societies,  and  reform  clubs, 
and  the  vital  principle  of  Protestantism  has  so 
completely  perished  in  these  sects  that  they  no 
longer  have  any  real  horror  of  Popery,  and 
there  is  even  every  reason  for  thinking  that  they 
would  cease  to  protest  against  the  Church,  if  the 
Church  could  cease  to  protest  against  them. 

And  there  are  special  agencies  at  work  here  in 
the  United  States  which  must  destroy  even  the 
fragments  of  supernatural  religion  that  still  sur 
vive  in  the  sects.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Ame 
rican  family,  which,  under  the  influence  of  secta 
rianism  and  the  Protestant  theory  of  church- 
membership,  has  lost  its  distinctively  Christian 
character,  and,  in  consequence,  is  become  the  na 
tional  nursery  of  religious  indifference  and  secu- 
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larism.  The  multiplicity  of  sects  led  necessarily 
to  the  frequent  intermarriage  of  persons  of  dif 
ferent  religious  faiths,  and  this,  together  with  the 
view  which  Protestants  have  always  taken  that 
matrimony  is  not  a  sacrament  but  a  civil  contract 
merely,  has  gradually  created  the  feeling  that  in 
the  choice  of  a  husband  or  a  wife  religion  is  al 
most,  the  only  thing  which  need  not  be  thought 
of;  and  as  a  natural  result  the  family  has  lost  its 
religious  character.  The  Protestant  theory  of 
church  communion  tends  to  the  same  end,  since 
it  assumes  that  one  cannot  be  a  Christian  unless 
he  has  gone  through  the  experience  of  phenome 
nal  conversion.  It  is  not  the  husband's  fault  if  he 
is  not  a  Christian,  since  he  has  not  been  awakened, 
convicted,  and  converted.  Even  the  believing 
wife  must  accept  the  validity  of  his  plea,  and  the 
children,  as  they  grow  up,  advance  the  same  argu 
ment  and  do  not  consider  themselves  Christians 
unless  they  happen  to  be  seized  upon  by  a  miracle 
of  grace. 

Thus  the  American  family,  like  the  American 
state,  knows  no  religion ;  and  the  American 
school,  in  order  to  remain  in  harmony  with  the 
education  which  the  child  receives  at  home  and  in 
the  world,  ignores  religion.  Originally  the  com 
mon  school  was  denominational,  but  the  multipli 
city  of  sects  and  the  Methodist  doctrine  of  con 
version  deprived  it  of  its  religious  character  and 
fashioned  it  into  a  patent  machine  for  the  propa^ 
gation  of  secularism  and  religious  indifference. 
The  Sunday-school  is  practically  only  a  stalking- 
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horse  to  cover  up  the  naked  atheism  of  the  com 
mon  school.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  family,  the 
state,  and  the  school  all  unsectarian ;  and  this 
trinity  of  social  powers,  thus  constituted,  must 
inevitably  undermine  and  carry  away  the  whole 
congeries  of  Protestant  sects.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  a  speaker  in  a  public  meeting 
in  this  country  who,  in  alluding  to  religion,  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  disown  sectarianism  ; 
and  yet  where  is  Protestantism,  if  it  is  not  found 
in  the  sects?  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  now 
in  the  United  States  no  man  of  real  ability  who 
defends  any  one  of  the  Protestant  sects  as  the 
true  form  of  Christianity,  or  even  as  its  best  form. 
There  are  among  us  able  men  who  write  in  de 
fence  of  natural  religion,  who  uphold  the  claims 
of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  system,  and  who 
forcibly  proclaim  the  social,  moral,  and  intellec 
tual  blessings  with  which  it  has  enriched  the 
world  ;  but  what,  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  truth 
of  Methodisn  .-  *  .^jyterianism,  or  Congrega 
tionalism,  or  any  other  Protestant  sect? 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  Protestantism  has  been 
defended  on  the  ground  that  it  issues  in  a  multi 
plicity  of  sects,  and  thereby  stimulates  religious 
zeal  and  activity.  The  real  worth  of  sectarian 
ism  has  been  rightly  estimated  by  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson.  "  Each  sect  in  religion,"  he  says,  "  helps 
to  protect  us  from  some  other  sect."  In  an 
American  village  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  inhabitants  there  are  usually  from  three 
to  five  Protestant  churches,  each  belonging  to  a 
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different  sect.  The  buildings  are  mean,  generally 
of  wood,  the  preachers  are  dull,  and  the  congre 
gations  small  and  lifeless  ;  and  what  artificial  ac 
tivity  exists  takes  the  form  of  sectarian  jealousy 
and  rivalry. 

Competition  may  be  the  life  of  trade,  but  it  is 
not  the  life  of  charity  and  religion.  Sectarianism 
sets  up  in  every  village  and  town  in  the  land  or 
ganizations  which  not  only  teach  conflicting  re 
ligious  doctrines,  but  which  bring  the  Bible  itself 
into  discredit  by  making  it  the  source  of  contra 
dictions,  and,  consequently,  of  absurdities.  The 
juxtaposition  of  these  rival  sects  unsettles  faith, 
and,  since  doubt  is  painful,  it  sets  men  to  talking 
and  arguing  about  religion.  Hence  in  no  other 
country  are  the  masses  so  eager  to  listen  to 
preaching  which  presents  to  them  either  new 
views  or  new  arguments  ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  old  are  novel  in  their  eyes.  And  no 
where  else  is  so  much  written  about  religion. 
The  newspapers  even,  whose  columns  are  filled 
with  accounts  of  incests  and  adulteries,  find  that 
the  people  who  read  this  loathsome  stuff  have 
also  a  taste  for  sermons,  and  that  it  pays  to  pub 
lish  the  discourses  of  popular  divines.  Now,  all 
this  talk  and  argument  about  religion  is  morbid. 
It  is  a  symptom  of  disease.  The  faith  that  is 
deep  and  strong  does  not  run  to  words.  It  is  like 
Cordelia's  love,  "  more  richer  than  her  tongue." 
It  is  deeper  than  the  critic's  view,  and  is  not  made 
or  unmade  by  the  words  of  men.  Its  fruit  is  work 
and  not  words.  They  who  believe  and  do  not 
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make  believe  find  deeds  easier  than  controversy. 
Much  protestation  is  not  the  sign  of  faith  any 
more  than  of  love.  The  hollow  heart  is  reso 
nant.  Who  could  have  hope  of  the  foreign  mis 
sions  of  American  Protestants?  When  they  cir 
cumnavigate  the  globe  to  make  a  convert  they  cir- 
c  urn  navigate  it  again  to  tell  about  it.  This  fatal 
tendency  tx  boundless  utterance  takes  from  Pro 
testantism  the  power  of^calling  forth  t.he.  high  re 
ligious  endowments  of  woman.  What  does  it  say 
to  the  woman  who  yearns  to  give  herself  wholly 
to  God  and  to  God's  poor  ?  It  bids  her  distribute 
tracts,  teach  Sunday-school,  preside  over  dona 
tion  parties,  and  deliver  temperance  addresses- 
useful  works,  no  doubt,  but  such  as  call  into  play 
only  the  more  frivolous  and  garrulous  faculties 
of  woman,  who  is  interesting  and  entertaining 
when  she  talks,  but  divine  when,  in  silence  and 
self-immolation,  she  yields  her  whole  nature  to 
the  service  of  some  great  cause.  Woman,  un- 
wedded  and  vowed  to  God,  nursing  within  a  vir 
gin's  heart  a  mother's  tenderness,  is  the  embodi 
ment  of  faith  in  the  unseen  world  ;  and  a  religion 
which  does  not  understand  this  sees  but  earth. 
So  long  as  there  remain  to  a  religion  multitudes 
who  are  absolute  for  God  and  the  world  that  is 
not  seen,  and  for  this  faith  make  the  venture  of 
all  life's  promises  and  yet  feel  that  they  have 
made  no  sacrifice,  such  religion  cannot  perish. 
And  the  value  of  one  who  thus  believes  is  above 
that  of  thousands  who  can  only  argue  and  discuss. 
Observant  minds  have  for  some  years,  now 
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recognized  the  approach  of  a  religious  crisis  in 
the  Christian  world.  The  Protestant  sects  are 
visibly  going  to  pieces,  both  in  Europe  and  Ame 
rica,  and  their  disintegration  is  everywhere  ac 
companied  by  a  kind  of  collapse  of  faith  in  all 
religion.  The  infidelity  which  is  rapidly  gain 
ing  ground  does  not  call  in  question  this  or  that 
doctrine  or  practice  or  theory  of  religion,  but 
it  treats  the  whole  unseen  world  as  an  unreality, 
and  feels  no  more  scruple  in  denying  the  exis 
tence  of  God  or  the  soul  than  in  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  or  the  intercession  of  the 
saints.  Hence  the  old  controversies  have  not 
only  grown  obsolete,  but  all  minor  questions 
are  being  thrown  aside  as  impediments  in  the 
fierce  and  mighty  conflict  which  is  no\v  begun, 
and  in  which  a  power  that  seems  not  less  strong 
or  less  confident  than  the  archangel  who,  rather 
than  not  be  first,  would  not  be  at  all,  is  moving 
forward  to  dethrone  God  Himself.  The  battle 
is  between  Christianity  and  atheism,  between 
supernaturalism  and  naturalism.  In  this  strug 
gle  the  enemies  of  religion  turn  aside  from  spe 
cial  or  accidental  views  of  Christianity,  such  as 
those  of  Calvin,  or  Luther,  or  Socinus,  or  Wes 
ley,  and  concentrate  their  forces  against  super- 
naturalism  in  its  organized  and  historic  power, 
which  is  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  if  it  could 
fall,  would  bury  beneath  its  ruins  those  fragmen 
tary  forms  of  Christianity  which  lie  about  it. 

Protestants  and   unbelievers,  I   know,  have  ac 
customed   themselves  to  look  upon  the  Catholic 
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Church  as  henceforth  an  impossibility,  as  having 
lived  its  life  and  having  now  no  more  right  to  come 
back  into  this  modern  world  than  a  corpse  has  to 
rise  from  the  grave.  But  the  course  of  events  does 
not  respect  preconceived  opinions,  and  as  Protestant 
ism  is  now  manifestly  going  to  pieces,  the  Catholic 
Church  alone  remains  to  defend  the  cause  of  God 
and  His  Christ  against  the  armies  of  pantheistic, 
materialistic,  and  agnostic  atheism. 

I  fully  recognize  the  power  of  the  destructive  cri 
ticism  of  our  day.  Those  who  pull  down  and  lay 
waste  always  seem  to  triumph  until  they  are  forced 
to  undertake  the  work  of  building  up  and  planting 
again.  But  when  the  new  philosophy  has  shown,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  anti-theists,  that  there  is  no  God 
who  knows  and  loves,  who  is  just  and  holy,  that 
there  is  no  soul  distinct  from  sentient  nerves,  and 
that  nothing  is  either  right  or  wrong  except  in  its 
relation  to  worldly  utility,  but  that  the  universe, 
from  the  mind  of  man  to  the  pebble  in  the  brook,  is 
a  system  of  mechanic  forces,  working  blindly,  fatally, 
pitilessly,  making  conscience  a  mockery,  liberty  a 
delusion,  and  hope  insanity,  what  temple  will  they 
build  in  this  Dismal  Swamp  of  a  world  where  there 
is  no  God,  no  soul,  no  liberty,  no  virtue,  no  faith, 
no  love,  no  hope  ? 

Will  they  come,  like  Strauss,  with  a  smirk  and 
rubbing  their  hands,  to  tell  us  that  in  reading  the 
poets,  in  listening  to  music,  and  in  thinking  of  the 
glories  of  our  country  we  shall  find  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  God  and  the  soul's  infinite  hope  ?  In 
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the  presence  of  this   hideous  phantom  of  optimism 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  teach  that  in  the  atheistic 
world  there  is  no  hope  but  in  despair,  no  happiness 
but    in  death,  seems   to  throw  some    faint   ray   of 
light  into  the  Tartarean  blackness.      If  the  universe 
is    mechanical  force,  nothing  is   desirable   save  that 
this  feeble  glimmer  of  reason  and  conscience  which 
in  some  impossible  way  merges  forth  from  it  in  the 
mind  of  man  should  at  once  and   for  ever  sink  back 
into  the  bosom  of  boundless  unconsciousness;  for  if 
the  universe  were  in  fact  what  atheistic  science  pro 
claims  it  to  be,  and  if  this  could   be   fully   realized, 
the  human  soul  would  be  more  at  home  in  hell  than 
here.      I  would  rather  know  that  God   is,  and  pre 
serve  this  knowledge  in  eternal  punishment,  than  to 
know   that   there   is   no   God ;   since   I  cannot  even 
imagine  anything  so  contrary  to  my  human  thought 
and    life  as  that  senseless  elements   should  be   the 
supreme  and  only  real  power  in  existence. 

When  we  consider  that  the  attacks  of  scientific 
atheism  upon  supernatural  religion,  which  is  historic 
Christianity,  or  the  Catholic  Church,  would,  if  suc 
cessful,  fatally  lead  to  a  view  of  nature  wholly  and 
radically  at  variance  with  all  that  is  distinctively 
human  in  man,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  in  the 
great  religious  struggle  of  which  I  am  speaking  the 
Church  occupies  a  position  which  no  other  organ 
ized  power  occupies,  and  from  which  it  were  an  idle 
farcy  to  imagine  that  she  can  be  driven.  And 
hence  it  in  useless  to  try  to  ig.iore  the  fact  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  a  living  power  even  in  this  mod- 
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ern  world.  The  cry  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
dead  or  dying  comes  down  from  centuries  long 
buried.  It  was  heard  in  Diocletian's  time ;  but  a 
little  later  the  cross  was  Constantine's  battle-stan 
dard.  And  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  in  his  day 
men  proclaimed  the  Church's  downfall  nigh.  "  But 
I  see  them,"  he  said,  "sink  into  the  grave,  while  she 
moves  on."  And  Luther  boasted  that  he  had  scat 
tered  the  ashes  of  the  Papacy  to  the  winds  of 
heaven  ;  but  his  work  is  in  ruins,  and  the  Church  is 
still  intact.  And  the  French  Revolution  inaugurated 
the  worship  of  reason  on  the  altar  beneath  which  it 
imagined  it  had  buried  the  Bride  of  Christ;  but 
when  the  storm  had  passed  and  the  air  been  puri 
fied  her  sweet  face,  illumined  by  the  light  of  heaven, 
again  shed  peace  and  gladness  through  the  land. 
And  in  Germany  it  was  lately  proclaimed  that  in  a 
brief  while  not  a  Catholic  would  be  left  in  all  the 
great  empire,  and  its  haughty  chancellor  boasted 
defiantly  that  he  would  not  go  to  Canossa  ;  but  he 
has  gone,  and  there  are  some  thirteen  million  Catho 
lics  in  the  empire  still.  And  here  in  America  it  was 
a  common  saying  that  the  Church  could  have  no 
enduring  life  in  a  country  so  free  and  so  enlightened  ; 
but  already  she  is  the  greatest  religious  power  in  the 
land,  and  has  not  ceased  to  grow.  "  When  we  con 
sider,"  says  Cardinal  Newman,  "  the  succession  of 
ages  during  which  the  Catholic  system  has  endured, 
the  severity  of  the  trials  it  has  undergone,  the  sud 
den  and  wonderful  changes  without  and  within  which 
have  befallen  it,  the  incessant  mental  activity  and 
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the  intellectual  gifts  of  its  maintainers,  the  enthu 
siasm  which  it  has  kindled,  the  fury  of  the  contro 
versies  which  have  been  carried  on  among  its  pro 
fessors,  the  impetuosity  of  the  assaults  made  upon 
it,  the  ever-increasing  responsibilities  to  which  it 
has  been  committed  by  the  continuous  develop 
ment  of  its  dogmas,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  it 
should  not  have  been  broken  up  and  lost,  were  it  a 
corruption  of  Christianity.  Yet  it  is  still  living,  if 
there  be  a  living  religion  or  philosophy  in  the  world*, 
vigorous,  energetic,  persuasive,  progressive ;  vires 
acquirit  eundo ;  it  grows  and  is  not  overgrown ;  it 
spreads  out,  yet  is  not  enfeebled ;  it  is  ever  germi, 
nating,  yet  ever  consistent  with  itself." 

We  will,  therefore,  believe  in  God  and  in  the  soul, 
in  Christ  and  in  His  Church,  and  not  envy  the  op 
timists  who  believe  only  in  culture  and  progress,  or 
the  pessimists  who  believe  only  in  despair. 
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logical.  The  author  aims  to  convince,  he  tells  us,  and  his  own  faith  shining 
through  the  pages  of  this  brief  work  must  strike  a  chord  of  admiration  and  sym 
pathy  in  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  reader.  The  paper  and  presswork  of  'the 
volume  are  first-class."  —  New  York  Catholic  News. 

"  In  a  brief  compass  it  takes  up  the  chief  objections  to  Catholicism,  and  deals 
with  them  in  a  plain  and  forcible  way."  —  Catholic  World. 

"  It  is  an  excellent  little  book  for  a  Catholic  to  hand  to  his  Protestant  neigh 
bor.''  —  New  York  Freeman's  Journal. 

*  "  The  sincere  searcher  after  religious  truth  who  will  spend  an  hour  in  reading 
this  little  work  cannot  fail  to  profit  by  it,  and  the  book  is  an  excellent  t  ne  f  or 
distribution  by  all  who  are  anxious  to  extend  Catholic  truth."  —  Sacred  Heart 

Review. 

ilThe  work  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  size,  and  little  books  are  most  efficacious 
with  the  average  man."  —  The  Pilot. 

"  His  statements  and  expositions  are  concise,  clear,  and  accurate.  His  little  book 
will  prove  very  valuable  for  self  -instruction  of  converts."  —  Messenger  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

"  The  objections  likely  to  be  urged  by  a  Protestant  who  is  earnestly  seeking 
the  truth  are  most  ably  met  and  overcome."  —  Catholic  Union  and  Times. 

"  This  little  book,  quite  unpretentious  in  size  and  make-up,  is  well  conceived 
as  to  thought,  and  well  executed  as  to  style.  It  is  multum  in  parvo,  and  the  re 
sult  of  the  author's  large  experience  in  dealing  in  a  simple  way  with  those  who 
know  nothing  of  the  claims  of  Catholicity  on  the  intelligence  of  earnest  Protestants. 
Its  spirit  lends  it  an  additional  charm,  for  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  inquiring 
mind,  opening  its  covers  for  the  first  time,  that  would  not  be  led  on  to  the  end." 
—  Church  News. 

u  A  little  pamphlet  that  is  invaluable  for  placing  in  the  hands  of  fair-minded 
non-Catholics  who  have  a  desire  to  know  the  truth."  —  Catholic  Journal. 

u  A  good  example  of  the  effective  pamphlet  is  '  An  Hour  with  a  Sincere  Prot 
estant,'  in  which  the  whole  ground  of  dispute  is  covered  with  much  power  and  no 
bitterness.  Catholics  would  do  well  to  help  the  circulation  of  this  booklet,  — 
the  work  of  a  priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York."  —  Ave  Maria. 

"  There  are  many  good  Protestants  in  America  who  will  read  this  truly  apostolic- 
book,  if  it  is  brought  to  their  notice.  And  as  it  is  a  clear  and  simple  exposition 
of  Catholic  truth,  with  nothing  controversial  about  it,  only  meeting  common  objec 
tions  made  by  Protestants,  it  is  going  to  do  its  noble  work  well.  Protestants,  who 
are  of  sufficient  good  faith  to  read  such  a  book  at  all,  are  more  swayed  by  a 
clear  presentation  of  the  truth  than  by  polemical  arguments.  It  retails  at  10  cts.  ; 
$5  per  hundred."  —  Carmelite  Review. 

CHRISTIAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  PUBLISHING  CO. 
61  West  isth  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FESTAL  YEAR 

OR, 

The  Origin,  tyistory,  Ceremonies  and  tyeanjngs  of  the  Suqoays,  Sea- 

soijs,  Feasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Churclj  during  the  Year, 

EXPLAINED  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


By   Rev.  J^S.  I,. 

Author  of  Teaching  Truths  by  Si^ns  and  Cert  monies ;  The  G^.at  CaQ>.>.dral*  of  the 

World,  etc,. 


FIFTH        EDITION. 


Giving  in  clear  and  simple  words  the  ORIGIN,  HISTORY  and  ASTRONOMIC  AI.  CAUSES  of 
the  HOUR,  th«  BAY.  the  WEEK,  the  MONTH,  and  the  YEAR,  with  uustoms  ,>f  the  people 
of  antiquity  as  well  as  in  our  days,  relating  to  these  divisions  of  time,  is  well  as  the 
ORIGIN  and  MEANING  of  the  names  of  the  (lays  of  the  week,  and  tin  months  and 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  FEASTS  of  the  PAGANS,  JEWS,  and  CHRISTIANS  are  described  w;  ,h  the  PUBLIC 
OFFICES  of  the  Christian  Church,  with  a  complete  history  and  description  of  the  cele 
brated  GREGORIAN  CALENDAR,  the  meaning  of  the  religious  seasons,  tl  s  parts  of  the 
BIBLE  read  during  these  times  of  the  Christian  Year,  and  the  TITLE*  of  the  Miseal 
explained  thoroughly. 

The  Advent  Season,  its  ORIGIN,  HISTORY  and  MEANINGS  with  it*  4  WEEKS  tell 
ing  of  the  4,000  years  before  Christ's  coming,  and  its  4  SUNDAYS,  typify  ng  his  4  com 
ings,  with  the  Spotless  Conception  and  antiquity  of  all  these  feasts. 

The  Christmas  Season,  CEREMONIES  of  Christmas  Eve,  ANTIQUITY,  HISTORY 
and  MEANINGS  of  this  TIME,  celebrated  by  nil  Christians.  CHRISTMAS  DAT,  NEW  YKARB 
DAY,  EPIPHANY,  the  HOLY  NAME  and  the  PRESENTATION  with  their  history  and  the 
meaning  of  their  ceremonies. 

The  Septiiagesima  Season  with  its  ORIGIN,  HISTORY  aud  MEANING,  also  SEP- 
TUAGSSIMA,  SEXAGESIMA,  QUINQUAGESIMA  SUNDAYS,  ASH  WEDNESDAY  and  SHROVE 
TIDE. 

The  Lenten  Season  with  its  ORIGIN  from  the  APOSTLES,  the  laws  of  ancient 
nations,  councils  and  decrees  and  its  history  from  the  time  of  Christ,  w*th  tte  4  SUN 
DAYS  and  PASSION  SUNDAY. 

The  Holy  Week  Season,  its  ORIGIN  and  HISTORY.  Thft  CEREMOHIES  of  PALM 
SUNDAY,  singing  the  PASSION,  the  "TENEBRAE,"  on  HOLY  WEDNESDAY,  the  BLESSING 
of  the  HOLY  OILS,  the  WASHING  OF  THE  FEET,  the  processions  of  HOLY  THURSDAY 
and  of  GOOD  FRIDAY,  the  12  lessons,  the  kissing  of  the  cross,  blessing  of  the  FIRE  of 
the  PASCHAL  CANDLE  and  of  the  BAPTISMAL  FONT  on  HOLY  SATURDAY  are  GIVEN  WITH 

THE  MEANINGS,  HISTORIES  AND  AUTHORS  OF  THESE  MOST  ANCIENT  and  VENERABLE 
CEREMONIES. 

The  Easter  Season,  ancient  troubles  relating  to  EASTEB^  the  ANTIQUITY,  HIS 
TORY  and  MEANING  of  this  SEASON,  the  greatest  of  the  year,  with  the  SERVICES  and 
CEREMONIES  of  EASTER  and  Low  SUNDAYS,  the  ANNUNCIATION,  the  ASCENSION  and 
PENTECOST  Sunday. 

The  After-Pentecost  Season,  its  HISTORY  and  MEANING,  with  the  history 
and  significations  of  TRINITY  SUNDAY,  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  the  ASSUMPTION,  FEASTS  OF 
ALL  SAINTS  and  of  ALL  SOULS. 

Thus  the  religious  year  is  divided  into  7  SEASONS,  with  5  FEASTS  in  each. 

The  whole  work  is  the  most  COMPLETE  and  EXHAUSTIVE  ever  published  on  that 
important  subject  perhaps  in  any  language,  and  is  like  a  VAST  LIBRABY  condensed 
into  one  book,  the  author  having  bought  over  $-200.00  worth  of  books,  besides  those 
in  his  possession  and  consulted  in  other  libraries.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  19 
engravings  of  the  most  celebrated  cathed:als  of  the  world. 


Fine  English  Cloth,  335  Pages,  large,  clear  type.  Postpaid  $1,00 

Please.  sho>v  fJtis  to  some  one  irho  icill  nrt  as  Afffnit*  Amenta  make 
jrotn$75.OO  to  $15O.OO  per  month,  as  the  highest  discounts  are  i/iven. 
Agents  tvanfed  in  every  town  and  city  where  the  English  l*nyunge  is 
spoken, 

ADDRESS:    CHRISTIAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE 


OF    THE    WORLD. 

living  their  Founders,  Patrons,  Builders,  and  Architects  \ 
Withja  Complete  History  of  Each  up  to  our  times. 

ALSO, 

\  DESCRIPTION  OF  THEIR  DIFFERENT  STYLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  THE  SCULPTURES,  PAINTINGS,  ORNAMENTS,  AND  CEREMONIES 

OF  THESE  WONDERFUL  TEMPLES  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  with  6O  of  the  most  superb  Engrav- 
lugs,  by  the  Most  Emineut  Artists. 

Adapted  by 
Rev.    JAS.    L.    JV1EAG-HKR, 

AUTHOR =OF  "TEACHING  TRUTH  BT  SIGNS  AND  CEREMONIES:"   ""HE  FESTJ  _,  TEAR  ; " 
"THE  SEVEN  GATKS  OF  HEAVEN:"  ETC.,  BTC. 


One  of  the  most  beautifully  gotten  up  works  ever  published  in  this 
country.  It  gives  a  historic  account  of  the  great  and  celebrated 
churches  of  the  world  in  the  different  countries  where  the  Christian 
religion  has  spread.  The  following  are  the  church  buildings  described: 

St.  Peter's,  Rome ;  St.  John,  Lateran,  Borne ;  St.  Mary  Major,  Home ; 
The  Cathedral,  Milan ;  St.  Mark's,  Venice ;  The  Cathedral,  Florence ; 
The  Cathedral,  Pisa. 

Notre  Dame,  Paris ;  Holy  Chapel  of  the  Palace,  Paris ;  St.  Denis, 
Paris ;  The  Cathedral,  Rheims ;  The  Cathedral,  Amiens ;  Church  of  St. 
Owen,  Rouen;  The  Cathedral,  Chartres;  The  Cathedral,  Bourges. 

The  Cathedral,  Canterbury ;  The  Cathedral,  York ;  The  Cathedral, 
Salisbury ;  The  Cathedral,  Lincoln ;  St.  Paul's,  London ;  "Westminster 
Abbey,  London. 

The  Cathedral,  Cologne;  The  Cathedral,  M*tz;  The  Cathedral, 
Spire;  The  Cathedral,  Strasburg. 

The  Cathedral  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna. 

The  Cathedral,  Antwerp;  Church  of  St.  Quduie,  Brussels;  The 
Cathedral,  Burgos. 

The  Cathedral,  Cordova;  The  Cathedral,  Seville;  The  Cathedral, 
Toledo ;  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople ;  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
Jerusalem;  St.  Isaac's  Church,  St.  Petersburgh;  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  Montreal ;  The  Cathedral,  New  York ;  The  Cathedral,  Albany ; 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  Albany ;  The  Cathedral,  Rochester ;  The  Cathedral, 
Buffalo;  The  Cathedral,  Boston;  The  Cathedral,  Providence;  The 
Cathedral,  Hartford;  The  Cathedral,  Springfield;  The  Cathedral, 
Philadelphia ;  The  Cathedral,  Scranton ;  and  some  Volumes  contain 
Trinity  Church,  New  York. 

The  engravings  were  mostly  done  by  the  great  Pannamaker,  who  en 
graved  Gustave  Dore's  designs,  and  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  Th« 
whole  work  is  a  masterpiece  of  beauty  on  fine  thick  paper. 

FINE    CLOTH,    83.OO ; 

Agent*  make  from  $75.OO  to  $15O.OO  per  month.      Agent*  wanted  every 
where. 

ADDRESS  :    CHRISTIAN  PBESS  ASSOCIATION  PUBLISHINfi  COMPANY, 

Vlfo  YORK. 
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CHBISTIAfl  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  PUBLISHING  CO. 

61  WEST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


New  editions  of  the  balance  of  the  168  Books,  of  which  we  bought 
the  plates,  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible. 


AN  HOUR  WITH  A  SINCERE  PROT- 

ESTAttT.    BY  REV.  J.  P.  M.  SCHLEUTER,  S.  J.     Retail,  1O  ct§. 
Per  hundred,  net, $5.OO. 

c'  The  whole  ground  of  dispute  is  covered  with  much  power, 
and  no  bitterness." — Ave  Maria. 

AOOUN  I  A  HUW  Anllf  and  other  stories  and  sketch 
es.  Octavo,  "Catholic  World"  series.  Cloth,  gold  and  ink 
designs.  (New  Binding.)  Retail,  .  .  .  75  eent§. 

if  AllBtLlll)  A  Memoir  of  Father  Felix  Joseph  Barbelin, 
S.  J.,  that  great  and  good  son  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  who  lived 
and  labored  for  more  than  thirty-one  years  at  old  St.  Joseph1? 
Church,  Philadelphia.  BY  ELEANOR  C.  DONNELLY,  with  an  in 
troduction  by  REV.  IGNATIUS  F.  HORSTMAN,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Cleveland.  468  pages,  12mo.,  cloth.  (New  Binding.) 
Retail, 75  cents. 

BRIDAL  Wilt  A  I  Hi  Containing  the  entire  Ritual  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  English,  for  the  solemnization  of  Holy 
Matrimony.  In  Latin  and  English.  BY  A  PRIEST  OF  THE  CON 
GREGATION  OF  ST.  PAUL.  108  pages,  18mo.,  cloth.  (New  Bind 
ing.)  Retail, 4O  cent§. 


Christian  Press  Association  Publishing  Co. 

BOSSUET'S  EXPOSITION.  A«  .***  « 

the  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  matters  of  Controversy. 
BY  RT.  REV.  JAMES  B.  BOSSUET,  D.  D.  128  pages,  32mo. 
(C.  P.  S.  Stock.)  Paper  cover,  5  cents.  Cloth,  flexible. 
Retail,  ...  1O  cents. 

BUTLER  S  GATEuHISMi   u>  the  MOST  REV. 

BISHOP  JAMES  BUTLER.  With  Illustrated  Mass  Prayers  in  large 
type.  To  which  is  added  a  Spiritual  Catechism,  by  RT.  REV. 
BISHOP  MILNEB.  126  pages,  cloth  cover  (New  Binding.) 
Retail, 1O  cents. 

CATHOLICS  AND  PROTESTANTS 

AGREEING  ON  THE    SCHOOL    QUESTION.     BY 

REV.  I.  T.  HECKEB,  C.  S.  P.      Octavo,  paper.  1O  cents. 

CATHOLIC  DICTIONARY  AND  ENCY- 

CLiOP^EDIA.     Revised  Edition,  960  pages,  Octavo.   Retail,  $2.5O 

CHILD  S  PRAYER-BOOKi  Approved  by  ARCH- 
BISHOP  OF  NEW  YORK.  48mo.  Large  type  and  illustrated 
M ass  prayers.  Silk  cloth,  gilt  side.  Retail,  .  2O  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE;  A  Drama  for  boys  and  girls. 
Net, 1O  cent§. 

CHINESE     MOTHERi     A  Drama  for  Girls.     Flexible 

cloth.     Net 2O  ceiiti. 

CHRIST'S  KINGDOM  ON  EARTH ;  „, 

The  Church  and  her  Divine  Constitution,  Organization,  and 
Framework,  Explained  for  the  People.  By  REV.  JAMES  L. 
MEAGHER.  Illustrated  with  seventy  beautiful  engravings, 
octavo,  fine  cloth.  Retail, $2.3€ 


Christian  Press  Association  Publishing  €o, 

CHRISTIAN'S  GUIDE  TO  HEAVEN.  A 

Manual  of  spiritual  exercises  for  Catholics.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  320  pages,  cloth,  red  edges.  (New  Binding.)  Re 
tail,  .  .  25  centi. 

COMPANY  OF  HOLY  WOMEN,  COM- 

PAXIOTCS  OF  JESUS.     A  Drama.     Net,         .          1O  cents. 

CONFRATERNITY  OF  THE  SERVANTS 

OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST.     BY    REV.    FATHER   RAWES, 

D.  D.,  O.  S.  C.     52  pages.,  24rao.,  paper  cover.     Retail,  5  cent§. 

CONFERENCES    ON  THE  BLESSED 

TRINITY.  BY  REV.  DR.  J.  J.  O'CONNELL,  O.  S.  B.,  of 
Saint  Mary's  College,  North  Carolina.  Cloth.  (C.  P.  S.  stock.) 
Retail, 75  cents. 

DEVOUT  COMMUNICANT;     ,  .  •„ 

tions  and  Aspirations  for  Three  Days  Before  and  Three  Days 
After  Receiving  the  Holy  Eucharist.  BY  REV.  P.  BAKER,  O. 
S.  F.  Revised  with  additions.  232  pages,  32mo.  (C.  P.  S. 
stock.)  Retail, 3O  cents. 


EPISTLE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  TO  THE 

FAITHFUL.  SOUL,  that  is  devoutly  affected  towards  Him, 
wherein  are  contained  certain  Divine  inspirations,  teaching 
a  man  to  know  himself  and  instructing  him  in  the  perfection  of 
true  piety.  Written  in  Latin  by  the  devout  servant  of  Christ, 
JOANNES  LANSPERGIUS,  and  translated  into  English  by  LORD 
PHILIP,  EARL  OF  ARUNDEL.  Reprinted  from  the  edition  of 
1010.  (C.  P.  S.  stock.)  Retail 25  cents. 


Christian  Press  Association  Publishing  Co. 

ENCYCLICAL  LETTER  OF  POPE  LEO 

XIII.  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  LABOR.     (C.  P.  3. 

stock.)     Octavo ;  each  5  cents.     Per  hundred  copies,  net,        $1.OO 

•  CO  I  ML  I  KL All  i  or,  the  Origin,  History,  Ceremonies 
and  Meanings  of  the  Sundays,  Seasons,  Feasts,  and  Festivals  of 
the  Church  During  the  Year,  Explained  for  the  People.  By  REV. 
JAMES  L.  MEAGHER.  Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings. 
12mo.,  cloth.  Retail  price,  .....  $1.OO 

FESTIVAL  OF  THE  ROSARY  AT  THE 

TOMB  OF  ST.  DOMINIC.     Paper.      Retail,       .     25  cent§. 

FAMILIAR  INSTRUCTIONS 

er.  By  FATHER  COURBON.  Edited  by  REV.  WILLIAM  T.  GORDON, 
of  the  Oratory.  The  name  of  M.  Courbon  will  carry  with  it  its 
x^wn  recommendation  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
great  reputation  his  spiritual  writings  have  always  borne  for 
solid  piety,  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  clearness  of 
style.  18mo.,  fine  cloth.  (C.  P.  S.  stock.)  Retail,  25  cent§. 

FAMILIAR    DISCOURSES    TO    THE 

YOUNG.  Preceded  by  an  Address  to  Parents.  By  A  CATH 
OLIC  PRIEST.  203  pages,  16mo.,  cloth.  (C.  P.  S.  stock.) 
Retail, 45  cent§. 

FATHER  ROW  LA  111)  •  A  North  American  Tale. 
195  pages,  18mo.,  fine  cloth.  (New  Edition.)  "Silver  Series." 
Retail, .  .  .  .45  cents. 

FIRST  COMMUNION  CERTIFICATES. 

(French  text)  genuine  steel  plate — (Letaille,  Paris).  Small  size, 
dozen,  15  cents;  per  bu- dre<l.  .  .  .  $1-OO 


Christian  Press  Association  Publishing  <Jo. 

FALL  AND  RESURRECTION  OF  THE 

PEOPLE  OF  ISRAEL.     BY  FATHER  LEMANN.     Paper. 

Retail, 1O  cent*. 


iLtUKARbti  A  Beautiful  Catholic  Story,  by  MADAME 
AUGUSTUS  CRAVEN.  New  edition,  printed  from  large  type; 
fine  cloth  extra.  Retail,  .  6O  cento. 

lILIULAi  A  Drama,  in  Four  Acts,  for  Young  Ladies.  Pa 
per.  Net, 1O  cents. 

FOLLOWING  OF  CHRIST,  THE  i,  T,,,,,, 

A  KEMPIS.  (New  Edition.)  Illustrated  with  numerous  engrav 
ings.  Cloth,  red  edges.  Retail,  .  3O  cento. 

FORMBY'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST,  r   , ,, 

Passion,  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Ed 
ited  by  REV.  HENKY  FORMBY,  with  an  entirely  new  series  of 
engravings  from  designs  by  Clasen,  Hosier,  and  others.  148 
pages,  16mo.,  fine  cloth.  (C.  P.  S.  stock.)  Retail  price,  5O  cento. 


FORTY    MARTYRS    OF    SEBASTE. 

A  D»ma,  by  W.  H.  ANDERDON.     Paper.     Net,        .      1O  cento. 

BALLITZIN'S  LETTER  TO  A  PROTEST- 

AMT  FRIEND ;  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Being  at  Con 
tinuation  of  the  Defense  of  Catholic  Principles.  By  REV. 
DEMETRIUS  A.  GALLITZIN.  156  pages,  18mb '.,  cloth.  (C.  P.  8. 
stock.)  Retail,  V  V  .  .  'r.  *".  ".  «5  cento. 


Christian  Press  Association  Publishing  Co. 

RFNFVIFVF 

™^Wt  W  Ik  W  •••  A  tale  of  antiquity,  showing  the  wonderful 
ways  of  Providence  in  the  protection  of  innocence.  From  the 
G'erman  of  Christopher  Von  Schmid.  (New  edition),  with 
many  illustrations.  163  pages,  18mo.  Retail,  .  45  cent§. 

GERMAN  PRAYER-BOOK!  Medium ^e,  doth. 

•30  cents.     Roan,  gilt.     Retail,          .         .         .         .         5O  ceiit§. 

GLADSTONE  AND  MARYLAND  TOL- 

ER  ATIOX.     By    RICHARD    H:    CLARKE,    LL.    D.     Octavo, 

paper.     (C.  P.  S.  stock.)     Retail,         .  .          .         1O  cent§. 

GLIMPSES  OF  PLEASANT  HOMES ; 

A  Few  Tales  for  Youth.  By  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ORDER  OP 
MERCY.  (C.  P.  S.  stock.)  236  pages,  12mo.,  cloth.  Re 
tail,  ,  75cent§. 

GOSPEL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ed  in  colors  with  appropriate  text.  12  different  kinds.  Per 
dozen,  net,  5  cents;  50  assorted,  12  cents;  100  assorted,  20 
cents;  500  assorted,  60  cents;  1,000  assorted,  net,  .  $1.OO 

GRANTS  OF  LAND  AND  GIFTS  OF 

MONEY  to  Catholic  and  Non-Catholics  Institutions  in  New 
York  compared.  Which  Church  does  the  State  and  City  sup 
port  ?  (C.  P.  S.  stock.)  Octavo,  paper.  Retail,  .  1O  cents. 

GREAT  CATHEDRALS    AND    MOST 

CELEBRATED  CHURCHES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Giving  their  Founders,  Patrons,  Builders  and  Architects,  with 
a  Complete  History  of  Each  up  to  our  own  time.  By  REV. 
JAMES  L.  MEAGHER.  Beautifully  Illustrated  by  the  most  Emi 
nent  Artists.  485  pages,  octavo,  fine  cloth.  Retail  price,  $3. OO 
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HANDBOOK  OF  HUMILITY;  OR,  LOVE 

OF  §ELF-€O\  TEMPT.     BY  FATHER  FRAXCHI.    361  pages, 
18rao.,  cloth  extra.   Silver  series.     (New  edition).    Retail,  4o  cents. 


HAY'S  ABRIDGMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRINE-      BY     RT.      REV.    BISHOP    HAY.     240  pages, 
32mo.,  Cloth.     (C.  P.  S.  stock.)    Retail,        .         .        2O  cent§. 


HELP  OP  CHRISTIANS)  Large Prayer-Book used 
BY  THE  SISTERS  OP  MERCY.  16mo,  Cloth.  (New  Binding.) 
Retail,  .  .  .  .  .,  .  .  .  .90  cents. 

HENRY  GEORGE  AND  HIS  LAND 

THEORIES.      With    an     Appendix,      by     REV.     H.    A. 
BRANN,  D.  D.,     (C.  P.  S.  stock.)  Octavo,  paper.    Retail,  1O  cents. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  Of  the  Church  in  New 
Mexico.  Paper.  Retail,  .  .  •  •  «  25  cents. 

HULT  BIISLfci  (Douay  Version).  Translated  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  diligently  compared  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  other  editions  in  various  languages,  with  annotations  by  DR. 
CHALLONER.  Cloth.  (New  Binding.)  Retail,  .  &1.5O 


HUKNIHULUi  The  Commandments  and  Sacraments  Ex 
plained  in  Fifty-Two  Discourses.  BY  RT.  REV.  BISHOP  HORN- 
IHOLD,  D.  D.  560  pages,  12mo.  Cloth.  (New  Binding.)  Re- 

,  .' 75  cents* 
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IMITATION  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN 

MARY.  In  Four  Books.  (New  Edition.)  Illustrated.  Silver 
Series.  Fine  Cloth.  Retail,  .  .  .  .  45  cents. 

IMITATION    OR     FOLLOWING    OF 

v      CHRIST.     32mo.   Cloth.     (Illustrated.)          Retail,     3O  cento. 

<4  One  who  wishes  to  love  God  more,  and  to  put  himself  in  a  fair 
way  to  save  his  soul,  should  read  every  day  two  chapters  of  the 
<  Imitation.'  It  is  only  a  few  lines,  and  takes  but  a  few  minutes, 
but  those  lines  will  be  written  in  heaven.1  How  many  souls 
have  found  comfort  in  that  book,  which,  whenever  opened,  seems 
to  suit  our  needs ! " — Reading  and  the  Mind. 

INTERNAL  MISSION  OF  THE  HOLY 

GHOST.  By  CARDINAL  MANNING.  New  Edition,  printed  from 
large  type  on  superfine  paper,  and  bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  top. 
Retail,  .  .  .  .  .  :  .  .  .;  i  75  cent§. 

Mil     Ul      nil  A  VCIl  9     with  the   Epistles   and   Gospels 

well  printed  on  good  paper.     Cloth.     Retail,          .  4O  cent§. 

French  Morocco,  round  corners,  gilt  edges,  very  neat. 
Retail,  .  .  .  ^«  -  .  ,  .  '.  .  9O  cento. 

LAMP  OF  THE  SANCTUARY, 

\        Catholic  Story  by  CARDINAL  WISEMAN.    18mo.    (New  Edition.) 

Silver  series.     Fine  cloth.     Retail,        .        .~        .    '      45  cento, 

LIFE  OF  HENRY  DORIE  MARTYR,  ,,,«,. 

,'     REV.  FERDINAND  BAUDRY.     Translated  by  Lady  Herbert.     116 
pages,  18  mo.,  cloth.      (C.  P.  S.  stock.)    Retail,        .     4O  cento. 

LIFE  OF  POPE  PIUS  IX.,  .„,«* :* :*£* 

ARD.  Cordially  approved  and  commended  BY  RT.  REV.  THOMAS 
S.  PRESTON.  242  pages,  16  mo. ,  cloth.  (C.  P.  S.  stock.)  Re 
tail,  .  .  5O  cent*. 
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Life  of  Saint  Stanislaus.  ,smo.  (^  »«. 

tion.)  Silver  Series.  Fine  Cloth.  144  pa<_res.     Retail,         45  cents. 

Living  Rosary  Mysteries,  sheets  cut,  ^y  ^ 

use.  Per  dozen  sheets  or  12  packages  of  fifteen  mysteries, 
15  cents.  Per  hundred  sheets,  or  1500  Mysteries  cut  ready  for  use, 
net, $1. 5O 

Manning's  Miscellanies  and  independence  Of 

the  Holy  See.  By  HENRY  EDWARD,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  (C.  P.  S.  stock.)  895  pages,  12mo.,  cloth,  Re 
tail,  .  . 75  cents. 

Man  the  Mirror  of  the  Universe; 

or,  the  Agreement  of  Science  anH  Religion.  BY  REV.  JAMES  L. 
MEAGHER.  375  pages,  12mo.,  cloth.  Re  jail  price,  .  $1.OO 

Marriage  and  Family  Duties. 

REV.  ARCHBISHOP  PURCELL,  D  D.  35  pages,  18mo.,  paper. 
(C.  P.  S.  stock.)  Retail,  .  .  1O  cents. 

MlSSIOn     BOOK i     A  Manual  of  Instruction  and  Prayers, 
adapted  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  the  Mission.     Drawn  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.      623  pages,   24mo.  < 
Cloth,      (New  Binding.)    Retail,        .         .  5O  cents. 

The  same,  gilt  edges, 6O  cents. 

Also  in  finer  bindings. 

Of  Maty 9  or,  The  Month  Of  May  Con- 
secrated  to  the  Glory  of  the  Mother  of  God,  containing  a  series 
of  Meditations,  Prayers,  and  Edifying  Examples  in  honor  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  arranged  for  each  day  in  the  month.  Dodirared 
to  the  Ladies  of  the  Visitation.  GEORGETOWN,  D.  C.  (N»«w 
Edition.)  28'2  p.i^w  Hoth.  >v<l  (••! «?<•».  Retail,  .  3O 
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Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

In  English.  Large  Type  Edition,  18mo.,  black  vellum  cloth, 
embossed.  (New  Binding.)  Net.  .  .  .  2O  cent§. 

GUI'  Indian  QUeStiOHi  An  Essay.  BY  CAPTAIN  E. 
BUTLER,  5th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  (C.  P.  S.  stock.)  Octavo,  paper. 
Retail, 1O  cents. 

O'Reilly's  Life    of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

By  RT.  REV.  MGR.  O'REILLY,  LL.  D.,  D.  LIT.  Elegant 
Edition.  Large  Type.  Illustrated  with  steel  plates,  colored 
oleographs,  and  fine  wood-cuts.  New  Edition,  with  76  pages 
new  matter  added  by  the  author,  making  712  pages  in  all. 
Retail  price,  .  .-...-  .  •  •  .  •  $175 

Being  less  than  half  the  original  retail  price.     Regular  discount 
to  dealers. 

•ti 

Ovid,  Excerpta  Ex.   P.   Ovidii  Na- 

SOIWS.  Operibus  cum  interpretatione  et  notis  in  usum 
Scholarum,  Digestis.  Pars  secunda.  Cloth.  Net,  1O  will*. 

f6l6r  Ul3V6fi  A  sketch  of  his  Life  and  Labors  in  be 
half  of  the  African  slave.  117  pages,  18  mo.  (C.  P.  S.  stock.) 
Retail, •  •  1O  cent*. 

Peter's  Journey,  and  Wilfulness  and 

H§  Con§equence§.  281  pages,  12  mo. ,  cloth.  (New  Binding), 
<rj.  P.  S.  stock.)  Retail,  .  .  .  .  .  75  cent*. 
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I  BW     nuglSlGl  •         With  printed  headings.     Red  cloth, 

greenedg.es.     (C.  P.  S.  stock.)        Net,         .         .       .     50  cents. 


New  York  Archdiocese.     Paper. 
Each,  retail,  .  .5  cent*, 

Poor  Man's  Controversy.  ByREv  j  MA^K 

O.  S.  B.      "Be  always  ready  to  give  an  account  of  your  faith." 
(C.  P.  S.  stock.)     182  pages,  18  mo.,  cloth.     Retail,        45  cents. 

Portrait  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.    Genuine  .*»! 

piate    (11x14  inches).     Each   10   cents;  dozen,   30  cents;    per 
hundred,  net,         .....          .          .         .         *•>  <MI 

Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

By  JOHN  CARROLL.     (C.    P.    S.    stock.)      152  pages,    12  mo., 
cloth.      Retail,     .  .        .        .        .     .    .        .    35  cent*. 

Pocket  Prayer  •  Book,    suk  doth,  round  comers. 

Retail,      j  .         .         .....        25  cents. 

The  same,  French  Morocco,  gilt  edges.     Retail,      .     .     6O  cents. 

Principles  of  Baptists,  and  Common 

Sense.     Paper.     Retail,         .        .        .        .          .         1O  cents. 

Reading  and  the  Mind  ;    with  something  to 

Read.     By  REV.  J.  F.  X.  O'CONNOR,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Mental 
Philosophy,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  New  T*jrk.     Tenth 
thousand.     194  pages,  12  mo.,  fine  cloth,  net,       '  .         .        $1.OO 
The  same,  paper  cover,  58  pages,  eighth:  thousand  ;  net,        25  cents. 

The  kind  welcome  extended  tots  bo<  k  by  all  classes  of  readers  is  a  proof  that  it 
goes  home  to  the  human  heart.  The  work  is  substantially  a  list  of  English  au 
thors,  an  acquaintance  with  whom  is  imperatively  demanded  in  those  readers  who 
would  aspire  to  the  title  of  English  scholars.  Among  the  chapters  are  :  False 
Principles  in  Reading—  Masters  in  Prose—  Newman  and  Ruskin—  The  Complete-  v 
ness  of  Newman—  Wordsworth  and  Nature^Tetmyson  and  Art^-Longfellow  and 
the  Soul—  Bryant  and  American  Scenes  —  Literature  of  Time—  Literature  of  Eter 
nity.  Cardinal  Newman  wrote  the  author:  "  It  is  of  course  very  pleasant  to  re 
ceive  such  testimony  in  my  favor  from  one  who  is  so  far  removed  from  me  as  to 
be  able  to  claim  impartiality.  And  I  have  that  grent  opinion  and  respect  for  tne 
Society  of  Jesus,  that  the  pood  word  of  •;••  ::  •  •••  \>>  r  <  f  it  is  most  acceptable  to  me.**  ' 
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Refutation  of  Agnosticism,  a,,,i  tl,o  ™io»- 

ophy  of  the  Unknowable.  A  review  with  an  Analogy.  By 
REV.  SIMON  FITZSIMONS.  77  pages,  18  mo.,  paper  cover. 
(C.  P.  S.  stock.)  Retail, 1O  cent§c 

Roview  of  Steam's  Rejoinder.    An».  ..;• 

amining  chaplain  under  examination.  18mo.,  paper; 
Retail, 1O  cent*. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  origin  of  all  nations  from  the  grandsons  of  Noe  at  Babylon, 
who  were  the  fathers  and  the  founders  of  the  nations.  The 
settlement  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  by  the  sons  of  Japhet, 
Shem,  and  Ham.  The  origin  of  Idolatry  and  the  corrupting  of 
the  original  revelations  given  to  Adam  and  the  Patriarchs  at  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Religions  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans.  Religions  of  the  Celts,  Germans,  Sclavs  and  Scandi 
navians.  Brahminism  and  Buddhism.  Religions  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  Religions  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  Re 
ligions  of  China  and  Japan.  Religions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Africans.  Religions  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians. 
Mohammedanism. 

This  is  a  work  of  wonderful  research,  giving  all  the  discoveries  i 
of  our  time;  showing  how  Christ  was  foretold  and  expected  by 
all  the  early  nations  in  their  primeval  religions ;  showing  that 
mankind  was  at  first  highly  civilized.  It  is  a  vast  library  con 
densed  into  one  book.  No  book  in  any  language  like  it.  Illus 
trated  with  44  beautiful  engravings,  giving  the  temples,  cere 
monies,  and  religious  rites  of  each  religion.  BY  REV.  JAMES 
L.  MEAGHER.  450  pp.  Fine  cloth,  only  .  .  .  gl.OO 


Seven  Gates  of  Heaven ;  or,- «*  teaching,, 

Disciplines,  Customs,  and  Manners  of  Administering  the 
Sacraments  by  all  Denominations.  Simply  Explained  for  the 
People.  By  REV.  JAMES  L:  :MEAGHER.  Superbly  Illustrated. 
472  pages  octavo,  fine  cloth.  Retail,  -y  ^  *  r  •'»  $2. 

Spiritual  Consoler,  The.  B7  SAINT  FRAN™  DB 

SALES.  To  which  is  added  The  Spiritual  Direptor,  by  the  same 
author,  18  mo.,  cloth.  :  (New  Edition.)  Retail, •  -  .  .  4U1» 
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Socialism  and  the  Church;  »r  ^^0^ 

vs.  Archbishop  Corrigan.  By  REV.  WILLIBALD  HACKNER,  priest 
of  the  Diocese  of  LaCrosse,  Wis.  59  pages,  12  mo.,  large  clear 
type.  (C.  P.  S.  stock.)  Retail,  .  .  .  1O  cent*. 


SOCIfll  i     Its  Gravity  and  Meaning.    By  REV. 

M.  L.  WINTERER,  at  the  Social  Congress,  at  Liege.  Translated 
by  MARY  J.  ONAHAN.  (C.  P.  S.  stock.)  Octavo  paper. 
Retail,  1O  ccntv 


wOUl  On  ll3lV9ry»  Meditating  on  the  Sufferings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  finding  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross  Consolation  in 
Her  Troubles.  With  Prayers,  Practices  and  Examples  on  various 
subjects.  294 pages.  Itimo.,  cloth.  (NewEdition.)  Retail,  45  cents. 


Souvenir  of  the  Catholic  Congress. 

Held  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.     (C.  P.  S.   stock.) 
Many  Portraits,  72  pages  octavo ;  net,         ...         25  cents. 


uOIflD3li  To  which  \s  added  the  Peace  of 
the  Soul  and  the  Happiness  of  the  Heart  which  Diee  to  Itself  in 
Order  to  Live  to  God.  (New  Edition.)  Profusely  illustrated; 
cloth,  red  edges.  Retail, 3O  cents. 


Souvenir  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of*. 

Patrick's  Total  Abstinence  Society.     Paper.     Retail,    .     10  cents. 
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Stories  of  the  Seven  Virtues,   n m!lili,y 

— Liberality —  Chastity  —  Meekness  —  Temperance  —  Brother!}' 
Love — Diligence.  By  AGNES  M.  STEWART.  216  pages,  18  mo., 
cloth.  Silver  Series.  (New  Edition.)  Retail,  .  .  45  cents. 


Smith's  Mathematical  Works  on  Ge 
ometry  Trigonometry,  &G.  octavo 


Each,  net,         .  .'....          25  ccnt§. 

Teaching  Truth  by  Signs  and 

Ceremonies;  or,  The  Church,  its  Rights  and  Services  Explain 
ed  for  the  People.  By  REV.  JAMES  L.  MEAGIIER.  12  mo.,  fine 
cloth.  82  Editions.  One  of  the  most  popular  books  of  our  times. 
Illustrated  with  twenty-one  beautiful  engravings.  Retail 
price,  .  .  $].OO 

Tenure  of  Land  and  Eminent  Domain. 

By  Rt.  REV.  F.  S.  CHATARD,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Vincennes.  (C.  P. 
S.  stock.)  Octavo,  paper.  Retail,  .  .  .  1O  re  nl* 

True  Piety;  or,  the  Day  Well  Spent. 

A  Manual  of  Fervent  Prayers,  Pious  Reflections  and  Solid  Instruc 
tions.  466  pages,  24  mo.,  cloth,  red  edges,  (New  Binding.) 
Retail,  .  .....  45  cent§ 


W8II  (III  If  or.  Reflections  on  the  Great  Truths  of 
Religion.  For  every  day  in  the  month.  By  BISHOP  CHALLONER. 
(Very  neat  Edition).  Cloth,  red  edges.  (  New  Binding  N 
Retail,  .  *>*sj  eents 
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I  TOWGl  31111  UTOSS)  and  other  Catholic  Stories. 
By  BOLANDEN.  Octavo.  "  Catholic  World  "  Series.  218  pages. 
Cloth.  (New  Binding.)  Retail,  ....  75  cents. 

Of  ReligiOn;  or,  a  choice  selection  of 
Edifying  Narratives.  Compiled  from  various  authors.  By  REV. 
JAMES  FITTON.  216  pages,  18  mo.,  Silver  Series.  (New  Edition.) 
Fine  cloth.  Retail,  ....  45  ccnt§. 

The  Willard  Tract  Fraud.    -.•.,,  i-,,,,,,,, 

the  Gospel.  —  A  Remarkable    Speech    of    Bishop    Strossmayer." 
By  BISHOP  MAES,  of  Covington,  Ky.    Per  hundred,  net,  5O  cents. 

Y3U6  IflOSUItli  New  and  Improved  Edition,  with  Epis 
tles  and  Gospels  added.  Fine  cloth.  Red  Edges.  (New  Bir'1"-^.) 
Retail,  .....  *5  ceiit§. 


The  History  of  Louisa,  the  Pious 
Country  Girl,  whose  Edifying  Life  is  filled  with  Useful  Instruc 
tion.  212  pages,  18  mo.  Fine  cloth.  Silver  Series.  (New 
Edition.)  Retail,  .  .  45  ceiits 

Visits   to   the   Blessed   Sacrament 

for  Every  Day  in  the  Month.  Aspirations  of  Love  to  Jesus. 
Rules  for  Frequent  Communion  and  Meditations  for  every  day 
in  the  week.  By  SAINT  ALPHONSUS  LIGUORI.  316  pages.  32 
ino.,  cloth,  red  edges.  (New  Edition.)  Retail.  .  .  3O  cents 

WflV  Ol  SfllVflllOHi  Meditations  for  every  day  in  the 
Year.  By  SAINT  ALPHONSUS  LIGUORL  16  mo.,  Cloth.  (New 
Binding.)  Retail,  .'  .....  45  cent* 


"A   REMARKABLE  BOOK.1 


Teacjing  Tflrih  IK  j&gn;#  Ceremonies, 

OR, 

mHE  CHURCH— ITS  RITES  AND  SERVICES  EXPLAINED 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

By   REV.  JAMES    I..    Ml-: At; Hi-; It. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  EDITION. 


-  Being  a  graphic  *nd  clear  DESCRIPTION  and  EXPLANATION  of  the  Clmrcli—  It*  shape, 
aijd  why  it  is  built  in  that  manner,  the  meaning  of  each  part,  a  history  of  AKCHITKO 
TUKB,  SCULPTURE,  MUSIC  and  PAINTING. -The  THINGS  in  the  Church,  their  meaning 
and  their  object,  tlie  Statues,  Images,  Pictures,  and  the  1'ictorial  windows. 

'   The  Sanctuary,  why  separated  frcm  the  lest  of  the  (  hurch. — The  LIGHT,  its 
meaning. — The  CANDIES,  why  used,  iheir  meaning,  their  reasons  and  their  history. 

The  Altar,  it-*  history,  why  made  in  that  way,  what  it  signifies.  The  Altar 
among  the  Jews,  the  way  the  TABERNACLE  of  Mos''S  \\as  made,  the  meaning  of 
each  thing  in  the  ancie'it  TABERNACLE,  and  how  our  Churches  are  ma«le  like  it. 
—The  Holy  VESSELS  and  »,:NENS  used  in  our  Servkts.— Why  we  have  LATIN  and 
not  some  modern  tongue. 

The  Vestments,  their  meanings  and  their  histories. — The  six  worn  by  bishops 
and  priests,  and  the  NINE  worn  by  the  bisbops  only.— The  meaning  of  each  Vestment 
in  particular. — The  COLOR  of  the  Vestments,  and  meaning  of  the  colors. 

THE    MASS    EXPLAINED. 

Every  MOVEMENT  of  the  Celebrant  given  when  said  by  either  a  PRIEST,  a  BISHOP,  or 
the  TOPE,  with  the  reasons  and  the  meanings  of  fach  Ceremony. — The  MASS  op 
EASTER  given  word  for  word  as  a  specimen  of  the  other  Masses. — A  HISTORY  of  the 
Mass  as  taidby  the  Clergymen  of  the  LATIN  RITE. 

The  Funeral  Ceremonies  given,  with  the'r  meanings  and  the  origin  of  all  (he 
rites  around  the  coffin  and  the  grave.  The  LAWS  relating  to  the  burial  of  the  dead 
and  of  the  CEMETERIES  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Vespers  and  Benediction,  with  the  signification  anc?  histories  of  the  cere 
monies  of  the  afternoon  service. 

The  mo?t  COMPLETE  and  EXHAUSTIVE  Work  ever  published  in  the  English  lan 
guage  on  that  subject.  The  Book  is  the  LABOR  of  many  years,  the  ideas  having  beeu 
taken  from  the  GREAT  WRITERS  and  the  FATHERS  of  the  Church,  and  from  all  who 
treat  of  these  subjects. 

The  Book  is  INTENSELY  INTERESTING  to  all  parties,  of  whatever  religion,  saying 
nothing  of  any  form  of  l>eli<  f ,  but  tolling  in  the  simplest  words  the  meaning  of  s^ 
^uch  that  i*  mysterious  in  the  Church. 

Illustrated  with  Twenty-one  Beautiful  Engravings, 

Tone  by  the  Greatest  Engravers  <  f  the  world,  never  before  published  in  this  country 
o!  a'l  the  GREAT  CATHEDRALS  a;  d  the  most  CELEBRATED  CHURCHES  in  the  world. 
ai"l  whatev  is  beautiful  in  religion. 

PAPER,  SO  CENTS.         CLOTH,  $1  OO. 


Agents    mr  ;a    from  $50   to    $125  a  month    selling   the  Book.     Agents  wanted 

wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
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